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Gardens and Palaces, Oxford Street, and the road to 
Rayswater. How noble are these parks ! You seem 
to be lot indefinitely into the country. The grass 
is all green, no foot-dried or sun-dried spots. The 
trees are large, deep-leaved, and ancient. Children, 
women, freely walking and sitting under their shades, 
riders on horseback, coaches with liveried si^rvnnts 
and emblazoned arms. OfEcera and soldiers making 
the scene gay with their uniforms. Even the i>ost- 
men and telegraph carriers have uniforms. Every 
servant has some livery, if it be only a hatband or 
gilt buttons. 

July 15. Tuesday. Breakfast at nine, and lay onfc 
our plan for the day. Take a 'bus through Kensing- 
ton and Oxford and Regent Street, past Trafalgar 
Square and the Nelson Column, to Charing Cross. 
We sit on the outside, and Parker kindly points out 
the objects of interest. At Clniring Cross we slop 
to look at the statue of Charles I. and think that here 
the cross was erected and the name given, when Ed- 
ward ^re the body of bis wife Eleanor, with a great 
procession of priests and soldiers, from Grantham to 
London, taking sixteen days for the journey, and 
erecting a cross wherever the body stopped. Even 
the statue has its interest, for it was removed by the 
Cromwellians, and sold to a brass-founder, who prom- 
ised to break it up, but produced some brass frag- 
ments, and concealed the statue, and it was replaced 
at the Restoration. Thence we take a look at the 
club houses in Pall Mall, and go down Whitehall, 
past Scotland Yard, the Admiralty where the navy 
of England is governed, and pass into a small, dull, 
eul-de^aoy with small, dull houses, and Parker says, 
" This is Downing Street" Who could believe it 7 
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The centre of British power. In these unpretending, 
small, old buildings are the offices and official resi- 
dences of the prime ministers of Oreat Britain. We 
psuise in front of the old Whitehall Palace, and hiok 
at the window, out of which Charles the First went to 
his execution. A little farther, and we come upon the 
stately, splendid, new Houses of Parliament, worthy 
of a great nation and a great empire. We enter a 
wide doorway, and stand in Westminster Hall, the 
hall of William Rufus, the largest hall in the world 
unsupported by columns, with its arches of Irish oak, 
in which spiders cannot live, its rt*st orations by Rich- 
ard II., which has witnessed the coronations of thirty 
kings, and where Cromwell was inaugurated as Pro- 
tector. Here haye been tried and condemned Sir 
William Wallace, Sir Thomas More, the Protector 
Somerset, the Earl of Strafford, King Charles I., Dr. 
Sacheverel, the Lords Balmerino, Kilmarnock and 
liovat; here were tried and acquitted, Somers, the 
seven Bishops ; and here spoke Burke and Sheridan 
and EUenborough at the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. 

No one should visit London without passing down 
the Thames. It gives a noble view of the city. The 
riyer was full, the tide at its height, the day clear, a 
oool fresh breeze over the water, bringing a sea smell, 
with a slight rocking motion of the boat. The 
Thames is wider than I expected to find it, and alto- 
gether a nobler stream. We shot under the grand 
bridges that span the river, so familiar to tlio ear, — 
Ilungerford, Waterloo, Bhickfriai-s, Southwark, — and 
landed at the London Brid^ pit»r. Wc passod tlio 
statoly water front of Somerset Ilonsc, ilio hcnutiful 
gardens and buildings of the Temple, and all along 
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saw not only the dome, but the gallery and roof of 
St. Paura, rising far above the whole city. Here 
again everything is on a greater scale than I expected 
to find. SL PauPs is higlier and larger and more 
conspicuous, Somerset House larger and more stately, 
and the Temple gardens and buildings more exten- 
sive. We passed also the Privy Gardens, where 
Peel lived ; the Adelphi terrace, where Garrick died, 
and saw all the while, until shut off by the bend of 
the river, the superb Parliament Houses, with their 
lofty towers. From the London Stairs we passed 
along Lower Thames Straet, stopped a moment at 
Billingsgate Market to see the fish-women (though 
we heard no slang and saw very clean fish), and 
entered the Tower of Loudon. 

A stranger may be misled by the word Tower. It 
is a collection of buildings, all high and strongly 
built, inclosed in walls, with a deep trench and bor* 
dering on the river. The first object pointed out 
to you cannot but arrest the attention and call up 
the solemn reflections of every reader of English his- 
tory — this is the Traitor's Gate. Prisoners of state 
were usually brought by water, and coming in at the 
outer wall gate they passed this deep, dark, low and 
sombre gateway, the yery sight of which calls up 
thoughts of r^ral tyranny, the axe and the block. Un* 
der this gate passed, never to return, Anne Boleyn, 
Catherine Howard, Lady Jane Grey, the Earl of 
Essex, Lady Arabella Stuart, Bishop Fisher, Sir 
Thomas More, the Earl of Surrey, the Protector 
Somerset and his brother. Lord Guilford Dudley 
(husband of Lady Jane Grey), the Earl of Strafford, 
Archbishop Laud, Sir Flarry Vane, Algernon Sidney, 
Lords Monmouth, Loyat, Derwentwater, Kilmarnock 
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and Balmerino. Most of these persons lie buried in 
the Tower, and the places of their rest, after lifers 
stormy sea, are pointed out to you. In this Tower 
also were confined Sir Walter Raleigh, — and here he 
began his history of the world, — William Wallace, 
Mortimer, Lord Russell, Cranmer, the great Duke of 
Marlborough, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Oxford, 
Wdkes, Lord George Gordon and Burdett 

" On throngh the g^te misnamed, fhnni^h which befofe 
Went Sidney, RnaeeU, Raleigh, Cranmer, More. 

It is only musing and awed that a man of any 
thought and reading can walk through the grim gate- 
way and solemn chambers of this prison, home and 
grave, of so much distinguished virtue, heroism or 
crime, the walls bearing the inscriptions cut by the 
despair or idleness of the prisoners, begun as it was 
by William the Conqueror himself, in whose days 
the White Tower wns standing, and gmy with the 
antiquity of eight hundred years. 

The great show of the Tower is the Horse Ar- 
mory. There, ranged in a line, mounted on horse- 
back and clad in the armor of the period of each, are 
the kings of England, from Edward I. (1274) to 
James IL (1685). It is quite interesting to see the 
changes in the fashions of the armor, from age to 
ago, directed by caprice, tnste or convenience, and 
of late to see it gradually disappearing before the 
musketry and cannon. Many of the kings and knights 
have their pages and shield-bearers by their sides. 

There is also the armory of knights on foot, and 
of soldiers of all ranks and degrees, and all so well 
represented by stuilod figures that at a distance they 
might pass for living men. 

Among the curiosities you are shown the suits of 
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Siirucen armor taken in the Crusades, trophies of all 
tho great victories of England by sea or by land, from 
the Armada and Cressy to Waterloo and Trafalgar, — 
instrumenU of torture, thumb-sere ws, the collar, the 
** cravat," the beheading axe and block, the cloak in 
which Wolfe died, the sleeping cell of Raleigh, and 
various memorials of Anne Boleyn and other victims 
of the tyranny of early days. The Crown jewels, in- 
cluding the crowns of Edward the Confessor, Anne 
Uoleyn, Edward Black Prince, the sceptres, the 
gloves, the i*egalia of the coronations. 

Coming into the open air, we heard the music of the 
band of the Coldstream Ouards, now stationed at the 
Tower, and after inspecting the gmnd Guard Room and 
the very ancient chapel, passed out by the Traitor's 
Gate into the busy streets of London, filled with the in- 
dustry of the nineteenth century. Our guide, dressed, 

1 presume, in the old beef-eaters* uniform, it was odd 
enough to be so, was covered with medals and bore 
in his body several wounds, and carries in his thigh 
a French bullet, received forty-eight years ago. He 
had medals for Waterloo, Talavera, Salamanca, Ba- 
dajos, (a Forlorn Hope medal) Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Toulouse. 

From the Tower we passed by streets and lanes, 
on which were inscribed the familiar names of Mi- 
nories, Jewry, Hounsditch, Aldgate Street, and Lead- 
enhall Street. Here we stopped to look at the India 
House, in which Charles Lamb toiled obscure, and 
where every man that owned ten shares looked down 
upon him and was his superior, while he now gives 
interest to the India House itself in the eyes of mil- 
lions. We passed up Bishopgate Street, and turned 
in under a gateway and entered a small room, plain 
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and unpretending, wliere some dozen or more clerks 
were writing at enormous folio ledgers. This is tlie 
counting-room of the Barings. In the back room, 
which is equiilly unpretending, in a plain box, sat Mr. 
Russell Stiirgis, to whom I presented my lettc*r of 
credit, and was received by him with frank and cor- 
dial politeness. In a few moments Mr. Hales, now 
the bead cif the house, came in from a small parlor, 
and I was introduced to him. He said, ** Forty years 
ago I knew everybody in Boston.^ I repliecl, ^^ And 
now everybody in Boston knows Mr. Bates.*' In 
these plain rooms is done a money business unpar- 
alleled in America, and rarely equalled in Europe. 
Tbey keep no money here. All is done by paper. I 
was directed, with their draft, to their banker, in 
Lombard Street, and up Lombard Street, so famous 
in history, where so much of the money of the world 
is gathered, a narrow, winding, dingy street, I passed, 
lliere were clerks, some weighing gold in scales, some 
shovelling it out upon the counter with little brass 
shovels like those used in sugar barrels, and others 
making entries in books and passing and repassing 
papers in mysterions silence. 

From Iximlmrd Street we passed through Cornhill, 
Ponltry and Cheapside, to St. PauKs Churchyard, 
and there at junctions of streets and lanes, it refreshes 
the mind to recall, — and one can hardly believe his 
eyes, when he sees St. Paul's Churchyard, Pater- 
noster Row, Ave Maria Lane, Amen Corner, — we 
stood and took the various views of the noble struc- 
ture, for truly noble and gro:it it is. We deferred 
the interior to another day, and ngain passed on. It 
was like walking in a dream to pass clinrches, houses, 
streets, with names so full of the associations of years. 
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of XTO^OOO. Here lies, c^nch on his monamenti the 
Templar Knights, in armor ; and here are the mon- 
uments to Selden and Goldsmith, and here Gold- 
smith lies, under the pavement we tread on, and 
here preached Hooker. 

Again in tiie old streets of tlie city I There is a 
charm to me in the antiquity of the streets and build- 
ings of the old city. It is not a grand or txAutif ul 
antiquity, but a humble and quaint antiquity. A 
few of the great thoroughfares are wide, but tlie chief 
part of the lanes and streets ai*e naiTOW and crooked 
and odd, the buildings are curious und very old and 
very high and very dingy, and the names are more 
quaint than all, some evidently given in s|)ort, and 
others by accident, the history of which lisis not sur- 
vived. We took a chop at ** Netl's," a famous chop- 
house, where we had a chop served hot — so hot that 
it burned my mouth- — on pewter platter, with ale in 
a pewter mug; then in a hack, through Strand, f lay- 
market, Piccadilly, etc., to Parker*s house, where we 
dressed and drove to Palfrey^s,^ 19 Regent Street, and 
dined quietly at his lodgings, having a very nioe time, 
and leaving him after midnight. I engaged lodgings 
with him, it being as well for the benefit of his so- 
ciety as central and convenient. I have a chamber 
in the rear that looks out on Wren's old church of 
St. James, Piccadilly, with its clock and its bells that 
strike the qnarter hours, faintly, as if tired out with 
years, in whose vaults Akenside, Sir John Malcolm 
and Colton are buried, and where Chesterfield and 
Chatham were baptized. . . . 

Jtdy 16. Wedne$day. . . . Having a leisure of 
about two hours on my hands from twelve to two 

1 Dr. J. 0. Palfrey web iu Loudon at kliak time, collocuug iiiuteriul 
for liU hintory of New England. 
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oVlock, I devoted it to Westminster Abbey. Oh, 
the ancient, the solemn grandenr of tliis place ! The 
height of its roofs, the long perspective of its aisles, 
the deep sombre color of its walls, the accumulation 
of its monuments of all ages, — there is but one thing 
to do, and that is to let the tears come and flow. 
This is what I have done, and it seems the only relief 
for the mixture of feelings that overpower you. It 
hardly seems possible that it is the work of man, and 
as the work of man you feel a relief in knowing that 
it was not made for the luxury or pride of men, but 
a grand dedication to the glory of God. Its roof is 
far higher, its length greater, its parts moi-e numerous, 
its details more exquisitely wrought, than I had ex- 
pected. So far as to its form. Its general effect is 
unspeakable, certainly upon an American, who has 
no antiquity and no greatness of edifices to educate 
him for this. • • • 

In the nave, under a small slab, inscribed ^^ O rare 
Iten Jonson,'* lies the poet the world agrees to call 
**ran^** and here are nionnments of Godolphin, Con- 
greve, Sir William Temple, Sir Isaac Newton, Mi-s. 
Oldfield, Major Andrd, Spencer Perceval, and Dr. 
South. In this abbey are buried thirty kings and 
queens, from Sebert to George II., and a host of 
heroes, statesmen, scholars, divines, orators and poets 
of all ages of the history of England. They are not 
together, but here and there, each his place desig- 
nated, — under an altar, beneath a slab of pavement 
}*on walk over, or within a tomb, or by the side of a 
tablet. Here are the showy, modern monuments of 
heroes and statesmen, and there, in that chapel, or 
at the end of that aisle, are the solemn tombs and 
n*cumbent figures of ancient kings and queens, of 
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saintly abbots, or of crusaders, and knights grim in 
their armed repose, and over tliem their corselets and 
shields and their worn and dust-loaded banners, and 
over all, and comprehending all, this greater mono* 
ment, this noble, solemn pile, only worthy to be dedi- 
cated to the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. • • • 

After dinner went to the House of CommonSi 
called out Mr. Ingham, who took me into the gallery. 
Rut before entering the House, I must pay a tribute 
to the extent, the splendor, the richness of the entire 
strncture of Parliament House. You enter by West- 
minster Hall, and puss through a gallery, where are 
the statues of Mansfield, Somers, Hampden, Falkland 
and Clarendon, and through the old crypt of St. 
Stephen, and through several galleries and chambers, 
all sumptuous and rich with mosaic pavement of stone 
or tile, and walls and ceiling of richly carved oak and 
stone and marble. All is worthy of a great empire. 

This is my first view of the House of Commons, 
the great battle-ground of intellect and eloquence, 
party zeal and personal ambition, of the British Em- 
pire. There is Mr. Speaker, at the end of the long 
room, in his chair, dressed in his gown and long wig. 
The short wigs below him are the clerks. Before 
the Speaker is a table about twenty feet long, and 
eight feet wide, on which rests the mace. Below the 
table, an open spsice divides the House in two, and 
the membera sit in rows of benches on either side of 
this space, the ministry and their supporters on the 
right, and the opposition on the left, the doubtful 
and neutral members shading down towards the door. 
The leaders sit on the lower benches, on opposite 
sides of the table. This table separates the chiefs 
of the great hostile parties that divide the empire. 
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The House la in oommittee, and the attendance 
thin» the mutters not being of much interest. Ing* 
ham kindly points out to me the leading members : 
Palmerston, Sir George Grey, Sir Charles Wood, 
Bethell, Wortley and others, in the ministerial 
benches; Disnieli, Sir William Heathcote and Wal- 
pole in the opposition ; and Sir James Graham and 
Roebuck in the neutral benches. Gladstone, Lord 
John RosselK Cobden and Palmer are not in. Short 
speeches, rather conTersatioujil, are made by many 
members, one of the best in manner being by a bar- 
rister named Malins. Palmerston sat almost with- 
out a movement, with arms folded and hat over 
brow, probably asleep, for hours. Disraeli passed 
in and out several times, but did not speak. He is 
a striking looking man, appearing much younger 
than he is, and well dressed. He wore thin glossy 
boots, drab trousers, buff vest, and dark brown frock. 
Matters relating to bills in their various stages were 
spoken to. The vice of English society manner, the 
hesitation, almost stammering, wns very general, hut 
less among the leaders, the habitual speakers, those 
who have acquired a forensic manner early. Among 
those whom I heard spenk, or who were pointed out 
to me, besides those I have named above, were the 
Marquis of Blandford, son of Duke of Marlborough, 
a church philanthropist, Ijord Kol>ert Cecil, a conser- 
vative philanthropist, I^rd Godorich, son of Earl of 
Ripon, a radical philanthropist, Mullins and Napier, 
Irish members, two or three old admirals, a Gordon, 
son of Ijord Aberdeen, Sir Robert Peel and Fred. 
Peel, sons of the late statesman, Sir Sttidord North- 
cote, etc., etc. Wortley spoke pretty well. He is Re- 
corder of London, and son of Lord Wharncliffe. Sir 
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Charles Wood spoke often. His manner is assuming 
and flippant, and lie sat with his feet on the table, 
like a Yankee tavern-keeper. There were several 
divisions, when the membtan pass out, — ^^Ayes to 
. the right ; Noes to the left,'* — and are counted as 
they pass, and the House (except gallery) is cleared 
of strangers. 

This morning the Loi*d Chancellor has sent me bis 
card to dine next Wednesday, and a note by which I 
could go to his private room at all times, and get a 
place at the foot of the throne, and have a good view 
of the House. My note procui*ed me intense respect 
from the servants and ushers, and I got a good place. 
The House of Lords is a most sumptuous and gor- 
geous room, but I do not think anything in it is out 
of keeping. It is not finery, but solid, rich and 
costly. The Lord Chancellor (Cranworth) was on 
the woolsack, and on his right, on the ministerial 
l>enches, were Lord Ilarrowby, Lord Stanley of Al- 
derley. Marquis of Lansdowne and the Duke of Ar- 
gyll. On the left were the Earl of Derby, who 
leads the opposition, Ix>rd Ellenborough and others. 
On the bishops' bench were the Bishop of Oxford 
(Wilberforce) and the two Bishops of Carlisle. 
There was also Lord Redesdale, and in the course of 
the evening Lord Cardigan, the hero of Balaklava 
came in. He is a tall, martial, gallant, ill-omened 
looking fellow. Lord Derby looks and acts the no- 
bleman. He has a good figure, dresses well, and his 
countenance is intellectual, but not amiable. I heard 
a few words from him, and from Lord Harrowby, 
who is a respectable and influential old gentleman in 
the Whig interest, and an explanation from the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, who is the most influential in the 
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House 80 far as wtsiglit of character, experience and 
social position go. There is not only a respect, but 
ahnost a reverence for him. Ijord Shaftesbury was 
pointed out to ine, a religious philanthropist of the 
Exeter Ilall School, certainly a contrast with some 
men his title has been l>orne by. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford spoke twice, Inith times shortly, but in a graces 
ful manner, and with an excellent voice. I was sorry 
not to hear him in a gieat effort, for Mr. Everett 
told me he thought him one of the three orators of 
England. 

The general appearance of the Mouse of Lords is 
that of an assembly of well-bred men, who know one 
another, and are known by one another, where char- 
acter and experience command attention and influ- 
ence irrespective of forensic power. It is generally 
admitted that the Lords pay good attention to busi- 
ness, and no small fiart of the [political, military, na- 
val and legal distinction of the country is gathei*ed 
here. The Lords have few rules, but rely mainly 
on their understanding with each other and gentle- 
manly propriety and regard for public opinion to reg- 
ulate the course of conduct. 

It was nearly two A. M. when the House of Com- 
mons adjourned. My walk from Parliament House 
to my lodgings showed me this city, in which thern 
is no night. The bright gas is burning, the gin pal- 
aces, the clubs, the billiard-rooms, the endlen^ drink- 
ing shops and cofTee-rooms are still open. Cabs and 
hansoms are on the stands, or rattling to and fro ; 
now and then a late coach with liveried footmen 
dashes by from a ball or rout ; and up and down the 
pave, under the brij^lit g;ia lights, — iliongli it ia now 
nearly three o'clock, and in half an hour the tints of 
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day-dawning will streak along tlie eastern sky, — up 
and down, to and fro, now pausing at a oorner, some 
in groups, some alone, in and out of the gin shops 
and coffee-rooms, now talking and laughing loudly, 
and now silently pacing the pave in gay, flaunting 
summer dresses, as numerous as if it were broad 
noon of a holiday, are the girls and women of the 
town, the piteous results of modem civilization, that 
never ceasing stream, which flows deep and wide 
and strong, drawn from the little springs and wells 
in the hills and valleys of the country, mingling with 
the darker and muddier outflows of the city, and 
forming one great river, ever flowing, and ever plung- 
ing over the precipice into a sunless sea. 

July 18. Friday. This day we devoted to a visit 
to Windsor. Dr. Palfrey, Mr. and Mrs. Parker and 
myself made the party. The day was beautiful, 
neither hot nor cold. Took cars at Waterloo sti^tion, 
and went off, through a beautiful country, past vil- 
lages, churchyards, spires rising above woods, parks, 
villas, cultivated fields, hedge-rows and green lanes, 
and were set down in the ancient town of Windsor. 
The position of the town on the banks of the Thames, 
gathering about the foot of the great castle, is pictur- 
esque ; the town itself is a true old English village, 
streets narrow and winding, houses old and quaint, 
with the modern additions built so solidly tha( in 
this climate they soon Ipok old ; but the castle itself 
towers and dominates over the whole country on its 
lofty site, and spreads itself out in its lazy strength 
and rises into majestic towers. A large body of 
troops are drilling in the fields below, and the shrill 
calls of the trumpet echo among the towers. In and 
out of the great coyered gateways pass the scarlet- 
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coated lionseliold troops, lind the reverberation of the 
drums agtiiiiBt the walls seems to beat the breath 
back into your body. Tlits is the noblest royal 
residence in Euro|)e. It maintains to the eye the an- 
cient feudal grandeur of the monarchy. 

We passed through and examined the nsiml state 
apiirtments, which, of course, are very gorgeous and 
grand, the audience chamber, tho ball-i-oom, the din- 
ing-room, the ante-room, the Waterloo chamber, the 
guard clmmber, etc., etc.; but the chief objects of 
interest are the historical pictures, of which there is 
a legion, the Gobelin tapestry of I^iiin XIV., and 
the trophies. Hero arc* the Itcst pictures of CImrles 
I., Mary Queen of Scots, Henrietta, Charles the 
First^s Qut^en, and their children. One room Inw 
solely Vandyck's portraits. In the various rooms are 
)iortniits of nearly all the kings and queens of Eng- 
land, the chief characters of coutinentiil history, and 
the chief statesmen and soldiers of Great Britain. 
There are also suits of armor and banners of all peri- 
ods and trophies of Blenheim, Waterloo, Trafalgar, 
Agincourt and Cressy. And in one room are placed 
the banners which the Dukes of Marlborough and 
Wellington present annually to the Crown, as tlie 
serviee by which they hold their lands. In the midst 
of all this royal and feudal spl(*ii(lor, these military 
trophies and aristocratic memorials, there is a tribute 
to the simple power of genius which cannot but touch 
the heart, which demonstrates the pure power of 
mind. Amid all these rolii^ and trophies pfands a 
plain oak chair, unnotio(*al)le for itR form or size, on 
which is an inscription, with careful afFidavits of the 
sheriff of the county and others, to prove its genuine- 
ness, — a chair made from an oak beam of the Kirk 
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of AUoway. An Ayrshire ploughman sang of ** AUo- 
way's aulil haunted kirk," and immediately its very 
rafters become oonsecrated, and, wrought into another 
form, are placed in the sovereign's CHStle by the side 
of the chair made from the elm under which Welling- 
ton stood at Waterloo, and the shield which Francis 
I. wore on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the suit 
of armor of Prince Rupert, and the block of the fore- 
mast of Nelson's flag-sliip at Trafalgar. 

The view from the terrace of the castle is beauti- 
ful beyond description. With the solid castle walls 
about you, the firm foundations of centuries under 
your feet, and the beautiful, shaded and vine-covered 
walks which art has made on the slopes of the walls, 
where you are as secluded as if in the dells of Mount 
Auburn, here you stand and see the distant hills, the 
winding rivers, the exquisitely variegated landscape 
of Old England, the spire of Gray's churchyard rising 
out of that tuft of trees, the towers of Eton College 
just on the outer bank of the river that a stone bridge 
spans a little below the castle gate ; a little farther is 
Runnymede, and in the eastern horizon the cloud 
that rests over the greatest city of Christendom. 

Leaving the castle walls, we entered the ancient 
Chapel of St. George's, Windsor, which is a striking 
specimen of the antiquities of this realm. Here 
again are effigies of knights and bishops and the stalls 
of all the Knights of the Garter, with the crests and 
banners of each from the beginning at Lady Salis- 
bury's Honi Soil to the instalment of last week. 
Service is said here twice a day, and well attended 
by the people of the town and castle. 

Thence across the old stone bridge to Eton, which 
is, in fact, one town with Windsor, separated only by 
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the Tlinmes. Here were the Eton boys with thcfir 
books in hand, going to or from recitiition or lecture, 
others in their boats on the river, and farther along, 
on the beautiful banks of the river, under tlie shade 
of the trees, they were throwing their lines for fish, 
and larger groups with coats and hats off were play- 
ing at tlie national game of cricket There was an 
open, frank and munly look about these boys which 
pleased me much. Under the guidance of one of the 
teachers whose name I forget we visited the halls 
and chapels of the college. The buildings look quite 
old and quaint, with a monastic cloistered churaitter, 
and the chapel is in excellent order, with stalls in- 
scribed to the memory of distinguished Etonisms. 
The number of boys in the sclux)! is about six hun- 
dred, of whom seventy are educated on the founda- 
tion. This is the great school of England, where 
mo^t of the nobility and gentry are educated, as well 
ns the |)Oorer who come upon the foundation by merit 
of scholarship ; and nothing could have been chosen 
better for beauty of site and the intercHting chanic- 
ter of the buildings. 

Thence, on a beautiful drire, in an open carriage, 
to Stoke Pogis, the churchyard of Gray. Here, »t 
last, is reached the heart of hearts of Old England ! 
Here is the cotmtry parish church, in the fields, 
under the deep shade of the trees, the manor house 
seen across the lawn, the ancient walls and porches 
of the sacred building grown over with ivy, the 
mounds and graves scattered all alK>ut yon, and you 
find your way among them to the church door, and 
the deep, deep still no98 of the scene I Oh, how one 
longs to lie on the turf and dream away his day ; how 
irksome is the presence oven of a friend I 
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The inside of the church is as odd and rambling 
and old as the outside, every thing turning up — altar, 
pulpit, oipin, choir — just where you don't expect it. 
One feature only displeases, and that is a usurpa- 
tion of modern times, — the lord of the manor, Mr. 
Laboucbere or perhaps his predecessors, the Penns, 
has walled off one entire transept into a great family 
pew, with a window and stove, like a small chapel, 
where the exclusive banker's son, made into an aristo- 
crat, can have worship to himself, without danger of 
sympathy with or from the plain worshippers of the 
village. If the Tractariuns do nothing else, their war 
upon pews and exclusive privileges in the house of 
God will entitle them to the gratitude of Kngland. 

Out again into the churchyard. Here is the stone 
with Gray's inscription to his mother. The air is 
scented with flowers, the natural growth of the fields. 
An afternoon's sun shines through the trees, the 
*^ distant view of Eton college " opens to the eye ; 
how can one leave the spot I Even the passage out 
prolongs the charm, for we step over the old stile, we 
pass the lo<lge with its tiled roof and moss-grown, ivy- 
covered walls and its rosy-cheeked children playing 
at the door, and are again between scented hedge- 
rows and in the green lanes of Old England. • • • 

July 19. Saturday. • . . Having the afternoon 
upon my hands, I took coach and drove over into 
Belgravia, and being set down in Belgrave Square, 
wandered about the fashionable, still, dull expanses 
of Eaton Square, Belgrave Square, Chesham Place, 
I^wndes Square and Wilton Crescent, and saw the 
monotonous ^^ Jeemeses and Tummases," with their 
white stockings and smallclothes and laced hats and 
powdered hair, lounging at the doors, and the liveried 
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ooachmen and f(X)tmrn, and coiicbes with crests on 
the panels and Iinmmer-clothSf and now and then a 
coronet, and the nice middle-horses for the gentlemen 
and ladies, and the nice )X)nies for the girls, with the 
neat grooms in their yellow-topped boots afid small- 
clothes holding the horses at tlie door, or riding at a 
respeetftd distnnce behind. And now and then is a 
hatchment over the door, and servants in full mourn- 
ing, for the Crimean war has made these more com- 
mon. How quiet and privileged and lazy and rich 
and solid all this seems I 

Coming home a little l)efore sunset, I loitered 
through St, James* Park.. How exquisitely beautiful 
it is, and yet how little one hears aliout it I I might 
have missed it altogether. In the midst of London 
it lies, a city on all sides of it, yet twice as large as 
Boston Common, and no more to be compared with 
it than Boston Common is with Cambridge Common ; 
indeed the contrast is more in favor of St. James* 
Park. Here is a beautiful lake, not edged with a 
curb-stone, but rippling against a margin of Rand and 
pebbles, ftdl of little islands dense with folinge, the 
grass and the roots of trees growing into the water, 
birds of every kind flying in the air, and ducks and 
geese and swans in the water, and a diversifuMl sur- 
face of hill and mound tind lawn, with thickets of 
trees and gardens rich with flowera, and here and 
there a fanciful ranger*s house, or keep, and spots so 
rural and retired that you can neither see nor hear 
the city, and conld fancy yourself in the midst of a 
gentlem:in*s park in Flainpsliire ; and yet this is 
much the smallt^st (»f the London parks — from one 
fourth to one fifth the 8izi> of Hyde Park, or of Up- 
gent^s Park, or of Kensington Gai*dens ; and only half 
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as large as the new Victoria Park, laid out for the 
poorer classes of the East End of the metropolis* • • • 

Julif 20. Hunday. Rose early, and went to the 
communion at the abliey at eight o*clock. At this 
hour every Sunday the communion service is per- 
formed in the abbey. There was no choir in attend- 
ance and no choral service, but the communion office 
was said as it is with us. • • • 

Breakfasted with Mr. Joseph Parkes at two, Sa- 
Tille Row. Company, Parkes, Grote, the historian 
of Greece, Senior, Palfrey and myself. Parkes has 
been a chancery barrister, an active pi-omoter of judi- 
cial and political reforms, author of sevend books and 
pamphlets on those subjects, and an early and strong 
(lei-sonal friend of Brougham, who eulogizes him in 
his gH'at speech on Law Reform. Parkes had a note 
from Brougham declining to come to breakfast on 
account of illness, which we read. I was sorry to 
miss him. Grate 1 liked very much, lie is a tall, 
well-dressed, well-bred man, fmrticularly attentive to 
politeness, and yet simple. lie appears like a noble- 
man. Senior and Parkes are the reverse of Grote, 
inattentive in dress and manner ; both are clever men, 
and much consulted by government and the politi- 
<al leaders, and visiting in good society. All these 
gentlemen are of the radical school and extreme lati- 
tudinarians in religion, and Parkes seems disposed to 
doubt greatness or goodness in all forms. He mar- 
vied a granddaughter of Priestley, but she was in 
the country and we did not see her. 

Left the table early, as I was to meet [H. T.] 
Parker and go with him to the Temple Church. I 
was not sorry to let them know whei*e I had been 
and was going. Parkes has always passed for 
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a Uuilariain but Palfrey niys, ** I fear ho is a great 
deal more than that, aa many of the Unitarians here 
are.** Qrote, I hare some reason to think, is a down- 
right disbeliever. I do not know about Senior, Dr. 
Palfrey has been evidently disappointed in his expe- 
rience of the Unitarians of England. 

Went with H. T. Parker to the Temple Church. 
It was crowded to the full, and it was with difficulty 
that we got a seat. I have already described this 
church, its monuments, ceiling and pavement, which 
are so rich and beautiful. The choir is of boys well 
trained, and the responsive chanting is well executed. 
The sermon was sensible, but delivered in (hat sing- 
song tone so almost universsd among the clergy of 
the English Church. I find it very hard to listen to 
it. The audience, however, was very attentive, and 
I suppose habit had made this tone acceptable to 
them. . • • 

At 11.80 P. M. went with H to the Cosmci- 

politan Club, a reeherchS club, which meets Wednes- 
day and Sunday nights, about midnight, during season, 
and is intended to collect the choice spirits of literary 
and political life. Being at the end of the season, 
and a rainy night, but few were there. The company 
were the young I^ord Ashburton, Reeve (the editor 
of the "Edinburgh Review"), Campbell, M. P. for 
Argyleshire, Hruce, brother of Lord Elgin, a silent 
nobleman who fell asleep, and one or two more. 
Lord Ashburton was particularly agreeable anJ nat- 
ural, and niinutc»ly well informc»d as to America. 
Reeve is a very huge man, quite corpulent, and pood 
humorcnl and bright. Hrncc is a plain, hard-working 
younger son of nobility. The room is furnished with 
luxuriouH arm-chairs and sofas, and there are cigars 
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and soda water and liquors on the sideboard for any 
who choose them. We separated about two A. if. • . • 
July 21. Monday. • • • Letter from Lord Camp- 
bell (Lord Chief Justice) inviting me to come down 
to Cambridge, where he is holding the assizes with 
Justice Coleridge,^ who, lie says, also desires to see 
me. Accepted at once, and took train for Cambridge 
at 12.80, and reached there at 8.80. Drove to the 
Bull Inn, and thence to the house where the court 
Wiis in session. The hall was full of javelin -men, 
who are the sheriff^s tenants. They are dressed in 
drab coats and small-clothes, with gilt buttons, and 
carry javelins in their hands. They are a guard of 
honor for the judge, which the sheriff provides at his 
own expense. Tlie sheriff in England is always a 
country gentleman of fortune and figure. There 
were also bailiffs and underlings of all sorts in a state 
of high feverish excitement to clear the passage for 
*Miis lordship, his lordship,*' who was going into 
court, and though there was room enough for two to 
walk abreast, the whole passage was kept religiously 
clear for him, and one of them pulled me back, as if 
there had been a mad dog coming, and said, ^^ Back, 
please, his lordship's coming." And on his lord- 
ship came, in gown and wig, i^ venerable-looking man 
of seventy-five, and passed into court. I went in 
and heard a few words fi*om the counsel, and a talk 
between them and the judge, who strongly urged the 
settlement or reference of a case to arbitration, and 
then it was annonnce<l that the (h)cket was exhausted 
and that the court would adjourn. I immediately 
sent my card into his lordship's private room, and in 

> Sir John Tajlor Coleridge^ father of Uia prefent Lord Chlttf 
Joitio*. 
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a few moments an obseqiiioas man in bliusk Bmalk 
and powdered hair bowed me into the inner room, 
where sat the dreaded chief. lie whs all cordiality, 
frankness and kindness ; was very glad I had come 
down ; Justice Coleridge had gone over to Ely to see 
the cathedral, but would be back to dinner ; was 
full in his inquiries after Sumner, of whose acquaint- 
ance years ago and his subsequent fame he spoke 
most kindly and cordially. He asked me to go with 
him to Trinity College, where the judges always 
lodge when they come to Cambridge, and where there 
was to be a grand dinner at seven o*clock, given by 
the Master of Trinity, who is Vice Chancellor of the 
university, to the judges, sheriffs, heads of college, etc., 
etc. He said, ^* My carriage will be here in a few mo- 
ments, ride down with me." I accepted the invita- 
tion, not knowing the state and ceremony I was pre- 
cipitating myself into. In a few moments the door 
opened, ** CarriHge ready, my lord." We walked 
out, and there stood the sheriff in full dress with his 
chaplain in full canonicals, and a double row of jave- 
lin-men, reaching to the door, and a state coach with 
four gray horses and postilions in livery, and trum- 
pets braying like the ^* grand entrance'* of a menag- 
erie or circus company. Through this line, bare- 
headed, we walked, and my black frock and gray 
trousers were thrust into the state couch with the 
judicial gown and wig, the full dress of Mr. Sheriff, 
nnd the full canonicals of the chaplain, and then the 
javelin-men walked ahead of the horses, and in a slow 
walk we all went down to the gateway of the old col- 
lege of Trinity. It was amusing to see the intensity 
of deference with which the sheriff and his chaplain 
treated the Chief Justice of England, and how they 
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colored to the eyes when thoy Bpoke, and Becmed to 
apologize for speaking at all, and the gre^it oonoem 
they seemed to feel that nothing should come sliort 
in the duty of profound respect. The contrast be- 
tween this and the dignified simplicity of Lord Camp- 
beirs manners was delightful, lie reminded me con- 
stantly of Mr. Stedman, the father of Dr. Stedman ; 
imagine what Mr. Stedman would have been with an 
English education and breeding aiid a life of high 
station iind honor and in full health, and those who 
remember Mr. Stedman can have an idea of Lord 
Campbell. 

At the gate of Trinity the javelin-men again form 
a double line f ronii the gate across the quadrangle to 
the door of the Trinity Master^s lodge, and again the 
trumpets bray, and again we go through the line un- 
covered, and are in the far-famed hall of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Lord Campbell insisted upon showing me the lions 
of the university, and in a few minutes a tall, well 
made, dignified man, in a morning frock coat and 
light trousers, gloved and hatted, appeared. I should 
scarcely have recognized the face 1 had seen under the 
wig. It was now that the resemblance to Mr. Sted- 
man struck me. It was an exquisite afternoon, and 
we walked leisurely through the beautiful gardens of 
Trinity and St. John*8, under the cathedral roofs of 
trees, along the banks of the Cam, across its arched 
bridges, through the quadrangles, under the long 
rambling cloisters ; it was an evening never to be 
forgotten. There is probably no one thing of the 
kind in England to be compared with the river 
grounds of Trinity nnd St. John*8. I do not believe 
tliat Greece and Rome had anything so inciting to 
study and love of nature. 
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While walking towards Clare Hall, in tlie qnaint 
old streets, a gentleman on horseback pulled up and 
bowed to Lord Campbell, and lA>rd Campbell stopped 
him and spoke to him, and then introduced me to the 
Vice Chancellor, who invited me to dine with the 
coni|mny. This was Dr. Whewell. 

I went back to the Bull and dressed for dinner, for 
every man must go to dinner in his best in England, 
and reached the great hall just as the company was 
assembling. It was an august company, — the Chief 
Justice and Mr. Justice Coleridge in gowns and wigs, 
the Vice Chancellor and all the heads of colleges and 
fellows in gowns, and the sheriff and some leading 
gentlemen of the county in full dress and all gath- 
ered in the old, dark oak wainscoted hall of Trinity. 

The Vice Chancellor sat at the head and Campbell 
on his right and Justice Coleridge on his left. I sat 
next to Lord Campbell, and next me was a Mr. 
Adams, the distinguished astronomer. He knew the 
Bonds of Cambridge [Mass.] well, and spoke highly 
of their observations. Opposite was Professor Sedg- 
wick and several heads of colleges and the sheriff, etc. 
The dinner whs elegant, and we were well served by 
men in livery and white cravats. In the course of the 
dinner a small glass of Trinity College ale was served 
to each guest, an ale brewed in the college and thought 
to be very good. At the close came the grace cnp, 
or loving cup, or whatever else (hey call it. This is a 
tall gold cup filled with some strange compound, the 
concoction of which is a tradition in llie college. 
This each gnest drinks in turn, wiping the cup with 
his napkin and ptisning it to the n(*xt. It was a rich 
and palatable compound in which I thought I could 
distinguish cider, spirit, lemon, spices and toast. The 
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>vine8 of Trinity cellar are very good, and were freely 
placed before us. 

Whewell and Sedgwick were both attentive to me, 
and Wbewell inquired after my father, wlioae writ- 
ings he had read. After dinner we adjourned to a 
large room up-stairs, wainscoted with dark oak, and 
hung round with portraits of tlie worthies of the 
college, among whom were many of the greatest 
names in English history, in science, law and theol* 
ogy. Here we had tea and coffee, and after agree- 
able conversation parted, with an invitation to me to 
breakfast in the morning at nine o'clock. 

Among the portraits and statues of graduates and 
officers of tlib college, which are in the hadl and library 
and other rooms, are those of Bacon, Newton, Coke, 
Donne, Cotton, George Herbert, Cowley, Barrow, 
Andrew Marvoll, Dryden, Poi-son and Byron. Thor- 
waldsen's statue of Byron stands in the library. 

This college, which has more students than any in 
England, was founded by Henry VHI. In conse- 
quence of its being a royal foundation, the judges, 
when holding assizes at Cambridge, have always 
claimed the right to occupy it. This right the col- 
lege has never conceded. So this ceremony is gone 
through with every year, — the Master sends a depu- 
tation to meet the judges, who invite them to occupy 
the hall, to which the judges always reply that they 
are coming; so neither party can lose anything by 
a prescription. 

July 22. Tuesday. Rose betimes, and went to 
Trinity College to breakfast. At table were only 
the two judges, Campbell and Coleridge, and Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick. It was quite agreeable not only 
from the breakfast and company, but from the charm 
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of breakfasting in a great oaken, ancient hall, looking 
out upon tliose inimitable walks and gardens. 

Over the door of the Master's lodge was a hatch- 
ment, for the Master lost his wife a few months ago. 

Mr. Justice Colmdge had been down the day be- 
fore to see Ely Cathedral, and Wiis so earnest in his 
admiration of it and of the restorations now going on, 
that he persuaded Lord Campbell nnd me to stop and 
see it on our way to Norwich, nnd we accordingly 
agreed to take an earlier train and stop there. 

I found that the Chief JiiRticc tmvcls with ach^rk, 
marshal and butler, and each judge has a clerk and 
marshal with him, and for aught I know a butler. 

After breakfast I went to see the famous chapel of 
King's College, and a noble and beautiful structure it 
is ; noble in design and pro^>ortions, and beautiful in 
richness and in the perfect finish of its details. lis 
entire length, about three hundred feet, is one room ; 
the roof, sup|K>rted without pillars, is of stone, and 
worked into flowers and curious devices. The floor 
is of alternate stones of black and white marble. 
The windows are very large and aii*y, filled with 
stained glass. There is a beautiful screen and stalls, 
all of the most complete character. The union of 
solidity and lightness, the whole, from floor to top, 
being stone, and yet fancifully light and airy, iH most 
remarkable. It produces such an exhilaration of feel- 
ing that you wish *• to jump up in the air and yell," 
like the Kentucky ranger. Wonder and exhilarat- 
ing joy divide you. 

Ascending the turrets by winding steps, you walk 
over the stone roof and see its heavy and deep lock- 
ings and bracings of parts, showing a mastery of me- 
chanics which this age can only admire, probably not 
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equal. Over ibis stone roof, Iiigh enough above il 
for you to walk between, U a loof of rafters, covered . 
on the outside "with lead. On this you can walk, 
secured by the high battlements, and there obtain a 
fine view of Cambridge. 

On my way to the tmin I made a cursory exami« 
nation of the grounds and buildings of King's College, 
St. John's, Queen's, Pembroke, Clare Hall, Caiu« 
(which the people call Keys), Downing, Emanuel, 
and the other chief buildings. Excepting, however. 
Trinity, St. John's, King's, Queen's and Clare, they 
are not remarkable; yet they have the unmistakable 
collegiate air, the arched gateway, the cloisters, the 
quadrangles, and the last named have the great ad- 
vantage of gardens on the river bank. The town of 
Cambridge is flat, and not particularly interesting 
either in its history or buildings. 

Took the tndn for Norwich, the two judges and 
Lord Campbell's son, who acted as his marshal, and 
I having a carriage together. Lord Campbell and I 
got out at Ely, and Sir John Coleridge went on to 
Norwich to open the assizes. I cannot part with Mr. 
Justice Coleridge without a word lo express the great 
respect and regard with which he inspired me. He 
is a man of culture, delicacy, kindness and high prin«» 
ciple. He made me every offer of service, especially 
in the way of letters to Oxford, where he was edu- 
cated, and we had a good deal of conversation about 
bis uncle, the great Coleridge, and the edect of his 
writings on the English and American mind. Henry 
Nelson Coleridge was his brother, and he spoke of 
him and of Sara with deep emotion. 

Ely surpassed all my expectations, even raised as 
they had been by Coleridge's description. It is built 
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of a mncli ligliter colored stone than the cliurcbes 
I have hitherto seen, its size is of the amplest, its 
height niHJestic, the number of its outlying chapels, 
formed in tlie aisles, is surprising, and you are over- 
powered with the thought — can this be the work of 
man ? Did human beings conceive, plan and execute 
all this, so majestical, so lofty, so costly almost be- 
yond belief, and finished in such exquisiteness of 
detail ! There is no part slighted, and no part sham, 
but all solid, great and perfect. 

No cathedral has been a greater gainer by the 
spirit of church restoration which followed the 
Oxford movement than Ely. It had fallen into 
shameful neglect, and no attempt had been made to 
repair the ruin caused by the Puritans, who mutilated 
and destroyed much that was most beautiful and yhI- 
uable. Now, for several years, the restorations have 
gone on with great zeal, and under the direction of a 
religious and a thoroughly ecclesiological taste. False 
floors were removed, and the original pavement re- 
stored, new pavements of tilths put in ; plaster roofs, 
with which the oaken roofs of so many churches and 
colleges were concealed by the Puritans, removed, and 
the original restore<1 ; stained glass procun^d in place 
of windows removed ; walls and towers rebuilt ; mon- 
.nments restored ; and, above all, an exquisite screen, 
(if I am right in the term) of white alabaster, cover- 
ing the entire rear of the chancel, with scenes from the 
life of our I>ord, separated from each other by spiral 
columns, in which are laid genuine precious stones. 
The effect is beautiful beyond description. Lord 
Campbell, who is not a tender niaif, and is, I believe, 
a Presbyterian, stood before it lost in admimtion, and 
I think in emotion. He seemed rooted to the spot, 
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and every now and then raised Lis band in a kiud of 
devout astonisliwent. 

I can recall no memory of the names of the kings 
and abbots and monks and warriors and rich donois 
and benefactors and learned bishops whose monu- 
ments and efBgii'S fill the chapels, descending from an 
almost fabulous antiquity, lliis was originally a 
monastery, founded in A. D. 670, pillaged by the 
Danes in STO, rebuilt aliout a century later, rees- 
tablished by Canute and Edward the Confessor, de* 
fended long against the Conqueror, made a bishop- 
ric in 1107, — and of all portions of this history there 
are some memorials. 

I took leave of Lord Campbell, whose attentions to 
me were most kind and paternal, and of the Dean of 
Ely, who showed us the cathedi*al, a man of zead with 
knowledge, and of Canon Selwyn, a brother of the 
Bishop of New Zealand, who was also very attentive, 
and passed the charming, deep-wooded, still deanery, 
under the walls of the cathedral, and through the 
streets of this ancient, venerable town, every part of 
which looks in harmony with its histoiy and itscathe* 
dral, and, taking the train, arrived in London by the 
middle of the afternoon, having had a tour of not 
much over twenty-four hours, in which have been 
compressed the delights and instruction which a life 
in a new country could not give. 

July 23. Wednesday. . • . While I was at break- 
fast a note came from the Duke of Argyll, offering 
to meet me at Stafford House at twelve o'clock. 

At twelve went to Stafford House, and sent up 
card for the Duke of Argyll. He came down, and 
went over the house with me, showing me the rooms 
and pictures. This house was built for a royal pal- 
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ace, and is quite suitable for one, and has the grand- 
est staircase, it is said, in Europe. Among the pic- 
tures are many of the old masters, and an interesting 
historical gallery. Allston*s picture [Uriel in the 
Sun] is at Trentham, one of the Duke of Sutlierland^s 
English country houses. 

After seeing the house, the Duchess [of Suther- 
land] came in, and met me with her grand and 
gracious manner, regretted not seeing me at break- 
fast, and inquired with great interest al>out Sumner. 
She was superbly dressed, as she was sitting for her 
picture. She hns a grand, sailing way of getting 
oyer the ground, and a command of manner, while 
all the time her expression of countenance is amiable 
and even tender. There is no appearance of hauteur. 
Of course, she knows that she is at the head of the 
women of England, the acknowledged head of the 
female aristocracy of the realm, but there is no as- 
sumption and no Kelf-consciousness. She gives you 
the impression that she is thinking of you, and not of 
herself. IIow well she looks for a woman who has 
gnmdchildren fourteen or fifteen years old. Her 
own youngest boy is younger than some of her chil- 
dren's children. She is not so tall as I expected to 
find her, not above the avenigo woman*s height, 
and very large ; but it is the largeness of pure, 
wholesome flesh and blood, without any coarseness, 
and she moves with grace and freedom, tier com- 
plexion is still beautiful, with nuich remaining of the 
**pearly cheek" of which Mrs. Norton speaks in her 
dedication. 

The Duchess of Argyll soon cjime in with her 
two boys in their plaids. Rut as the debate in the 
Commons on the Bishops* Retirement Bill was com- 
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ing oflF at one o*cl()ok, and the Duke of Argyll had 
given me a letter to I^ord Charles Russell to get me 
into the seats on the floor, I took leave, and went to 
the House, first engaging, however, to breakfast at 
Stiifford House on Friday. 

Presented my letter at the door of the House of 
Commons, and was soon conducted to an excellent 
seat on the floor, just below the bar. In all these 
things one sees the social power of the uristocnioy* 

I , who W)U) double-first-chiss at Oxford, and a 

member for many years, could do nothing for me but 
to put me in the Speaker^s gallery, and even this is 
a privilege confined to members. The Duke of Ar- 
gyll gets me on the floor. The difference is, that 

I has no social claim to make, no social equiv* 

filents to offer to Lord Charles Russell, who has the 

charge of the seats, while the duke has, and I 

does not like to request a peculiar favor. Moral. 
Whenever one wishes to see anything in England, go 
under the highest aui*pices. 

The debate was under way. The Marquis of Bland- 
ford and Sir William Healhcote had spoken. Mr. 
Cardwell was the first speaker I heard. I liked his 
manner. He was slow, emphatic and clear, and va- 
ried his manner and address so as to keep the atten- 
tion of the House. Spencer Walpole spoke in favor 
of the bill, which was unexpected, as it was generally 
opposed by his party. His manner is a little too con- 
ventionally rhetorical. But he is a gentleman of the 
regular English school, member for a univereity, and 
carries weight, and when he became more excited the 
conventional tone faded, and he was more naturally 
earnest. Sir James Graham made an elaborate, 
strong speech. He is a large, heavy-moulded man. 
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with a large bald head, and is not an orator ; but lie 
talks with strong sense, clearness and force, and is 
very attentively listened to. Gladstone closed the 
debate against the bill. He had the disadvanttige of 
feeling that the majority was probably against him, 
but he spoke with great ability. His manner is more 
forensic than that of any roan I have j^et heard in 
Parliament. He has an admirable voice, with great 
compass and flexibility, which he manages well, a 
8<!holarly look, and extraordinary dialectical |>owrrs. 
Roebuck said a few words, which wore ch*arly said, 
but he carries but little weight. There were a few 
other speeches, but not of tiole. Sir Geoi|Te Orey 
had a few words with Gladstone, in which Gladstone 
had the advantage. The bill was u spi^cial act to 
enable the bishops of lx>ndon and Durham to resign 
their sees, upon their being secured a retiring pension 
of jGCOOO a year to London and £4,500 to Durham 
out of the income of the sees. • . • 

On the whole, I was very much pleased with this 
debate. The men sjtoke like gentlemen addressing 
gentlemen, and there was a presiding sense of the 
dignity of their position, and of what they owed to 
the House and each other, which was quite apparent. 
There was also a great deal of skill and ttict shown 
in addressing themselves to the sense and feeling of 
the House, and they all R()oke to the House, and not 
to Buncombe, and varic<l and adapt<»d ilu»ir manner 
and matter so as to keep the attention of the House. 
It is plain that the (lernmnent e.haractor of the House 
enables men to take certain things as settled, and 
address tlu'mselves to what ispracticjibl^, and has the 
elTect of giving to their jnd^nients and positions a 
iveight corresponding to their weight of character 
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and their experience. As an intellectual effort, it 
Wiis worthy of the great council of tlio gi*eat na- 
tion. • • • 

July 25. Friday. Breakfast at Stafford House. 
Present) Duchess of Sutherland^ her daughters. Duch- 
ess of Argyll, Lady Blantyre, and the Marchioness 
of Kildare, her sister, Lady Mai*y Labouchere, the 
Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Kildare, Mr. La- 
bouchere, Lord Wensleydale, and Hon. William 
Howard, a younger brother of Lord Carlisle. The 
duchess is an inatUution^ as the cant phrase is. She 
looked gloriously, and is so kind in her manners. Li^ 
deed, this circle, the very top of the aristocracy, was 
as easy, simple and natural a gathering of well-in- 
formed, well-bred people, as one will ever meet. So 
far as I have seen the aristocracy, I find them the 
easiest people to get along with possible. • • • 

To-<lay Lord Wensleydale was to be installed as 
a peer, and I went to see the ceremony. Crossing 
the anteroom, I met the Duke of Argyll, in full 
robes and ermine, hurrying along to find Lord Wil- 
loughby d^Eresby, the Lord Great Chamberlain. He 
stopped and gave me in charge of an usher, who put 
me at the foot of the throne, where I could see all 
the ceremony. The Lord Chancellor sat on the 
woolsack with a three-cornered cocked hat on his 
head. A procession, consisting of the hereditary 
earl marshal of England, the Duke of Norfolk, 
the hereditary Lord Great Chamberlain, Lord Wil- 
lougliby d^Eresby, the usher of the black rod, and 
the Garter king-at-arms, appeared, all in ancient 
costumes of feudal traditions, bringing with them the 
new peer, and two peers who acted as his proposers, 
the Duke of Argyll and Lord Lyndhurst, all dressed 
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in scarlet robes, lined with ermine, and bareheaded. 
They passed once around the hall, and then advanced 
to the woolsack, tind presented the letter-patent to 
the Lord Chancellor. He bowed, and directed them 
to the table. At the table the clerk of the House 
read the patent aloud, creating James Parke, etc., 
etc. Lord Wensleydale, with remainder to the male 
heirs of his body (of which the old gentleman hiis 
none), nnd then ndministcred to him a series of 
oaths, one of which is that he abjures all claims of 
James IH. to the throne of England. He then goes, 
attended by his two friends, to the sent of the junior 
barons, which is on the upper row of benches, and 
sits down and puts on a three-cornered hat and lifts 
it and bows to the Lord Chancellor, who raises his 
hat in return, and the new peer is acknowledged and 
installed. This cerrmony, the Duke of Argyll told 
me, is as old as the peerage. 

From this, I pnssod to the House of Commons, nnd 
got a seat on the floor again, below the bar, and was 
in good time, for in a few moments Disrnoli roR<*. 
There was a full house, for it w:is known that he in- 
tended to attack tlii* government for its littlw work 
and its many abandoned mensures. His line of re- 
mark was to take np pnch measure the government 
lind introduced, show the importance they attached 
to it, or its real importance, and then that it was 
abandoned. It was not considered by his frit^nds as 
one of his best efforts. The country had bi»en 
through a war, had got a reasonable peace, no party 
was prepared to take the government if the present 
party was defeated, and he spokn to no ))racti(*al pur- 
pose, and without hope of any result. T was glad to 
hear him, however, as I could gather what he might 
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be in an exciting debate. He is eyidently a maHter 
of worrying and tormenting satire and invective^ be- 
ing all the while cool and deliberate himself. His 
attempt at the close to give a philosophical definition 
of conservatism and progress, as applicable to the 
state of things and the condition of parties now in 
England, wtis a failure. 

Lord Palmerston replied in his usual easy, self-poe- 
sessed, nonchalant, adroit fashion, with hat in hand, 
and a drawing-room manner. 

The members all sit ^ith their hats on, in the 
Lords as well as in the Commons (except the bish- 
ops, who weiir (ho episcopal dress), and take off their 
hats when they address the chair, and clap them on 
agttin as they sit down. 

The cries are *'hear, hear.** Sometimes a single 
member calls ** hear, hear,** to direct attention to a 
pairticiilar expression, and the tone in which he ut- 
ters the words indicates his object^ which may be 
either approbation, doubt or derision. Sometimes 
the cry comes from a great number, as when a 
speaker has made a good hit, or they wish to respond 
to a chord touched, and if the cries are long continued, 
loud and general, swelling into a body of sound, they 
are called in the re|»ovts ** cheers ; " but regular cheers, 
the siinultaneons hurrah, are not given. 

Jvly 26. Saturday. Pursuant to appointment, I 
met Lord Elgin at the Athenmnm at twelve o^cIock, 
and he took me to the British Museum. As he is a 
hereditary trustee as well as a peer, we were treated 
with every attention, and had facilities for seeing 
what was to be seen. It is quite out of the question 
to describe this noble institution. It is gigantic in 
its size, its collections and the munificence with 
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which it puniaes its ends. Besides the enormous 
Hhniry, there are the Elgin marbles, the Lycinn and 
Phigaleian marbles, and a museum of natural history 
from all parts of the globe, the Portland Vase, Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian and Etruscan colled ions, collections of 
all manner of antiquities in art, and everything bear* 
ing upon history, — I was about to say, but one may 
ns well say, — everything bearhig upon anything. 
There I saw great curiosities of literature, such as 
the oldest printed book in the world, very ancient 
and most beautifully illuminated manuscripts, and 
autogrnph letters of great men iimumerable. 

From the Museum, taking h'ave of Lord Elgin, I 
went to the Zoological Gardens in Regent's Park. 
These are exceedingly interesting and quite beauti- 
ful. There is ample spice, and you wander along 
garden paths, and by pretty ponds, and come here 
and there, not in one region but scattered about, 
upon the yards or pens or cages of extmordinary and 
rare bensts and fowls. These creatures are housed 
and provided ns nearly as possible after the manner 
of their native country. The ground is prepared 
either with sand or rock or mud or grass, with soil 
moist or dry, according to the nalivc habits of tho 
species, and the trees or shrubs of their native re- 
gions are grown for them, if it is |)ossiblo to do so. 
Some of the aquatic animals have ponds of clear 
water, and some have standing pools covered with 
green scum. It is a relief from the usual menagerie 
to see the ample space and verge of these creatures. 

Among all these varieties of animals I was partic- 
ularly struck with the eye of a vulture. The " vul- 
ture*s eye " of the Scripture I could well appreciate. 
He was perched on a naked limb of a tree, and his 
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Binall, keen, pieroing^ watching eye, that flitted like 
heat lightning, seemed made as an emblem of watch- 
fulness. There was, too, a nice little creatture, called 
the imradoxurc, a lit tie, timid, trembling thing, with 
tears in its eyes, that I fell in love with, nor was my 
fancy destroyed by seeing it eat a pretty large piece 
of raw meat the keeper gave it. We have to allow 
for like things, in our fancies, with the fair and ten- 
der of our own race. 

To-day I also visited the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy* It js very large, and the attendance was 
great. The pictures were chiefly portraits, and did 
not much interest me. There was ouq picture, how- 
ever, from the effect of which there is no escaping, 
that is, a picture called *^ The Scape-goat.** I do 
not speak of it as a work of art. I am not a judge, 
and I do not know whether the landscape, which 
seems so untrue to nature, be possible or not. But 
the conception and design is most painfully impres- 
sive. The Scape-gotit, its horns bound with a scsir- 
let fillet, driven from the Jewish camp, faint with 
hunger and long travel and piirdied with thirst, has 
reached the shore of the Dead Sea, and finds its 
waters salt; its last hope is gone. With its hoofs 
buried in the salt, barely able to stand, with weari- 
ness it turns to the spectator an inexpressibly pite- 
ous look of woe, which no heart can resist. The 
dreariness of the scenery, and the last flush of sun- 
set on the distant bare mountains are in harmony 
with the painful subject. Typical of our Savionr*s 
sufferings and desertion, and suggesting the thought, 
the unsolved and insoluble problem of misei*y to the 
innocent of which the world is full, this picture, for 
its effect, can never be forgotten. It has attracted 
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great attention. I do not know what is said of it by 
tlie artists. • • • 

July 27. Sunday. Dr. Palfrey and I invited 
Parkes to breakfast early, as I was to go to St. Bar- 
nabas to service with Parkes. In the course of con- 
versation Parkes said be often went into the parish 
clinrches to see the people at prayers, and into the 
Roman Catholic chapels to see the sacrament admin- 
istered to the poor people ; it interested him to see 
their earnestness, for said he, *^ Yon know, Ptdfrey, 
your religion and mine is an iceberg.** This was ex- 
cellent, and I should not wonder if Palfrey began to 
have an inkling of this himself. 

Went to St. Barnabas with Parkes to the litany 
and sermon, which is at eleven oVIock. This is a 
thorough-going, working, earnest church, after the 
Oxford school. The seats are all free, they have a 
large company of clergymen, who live in collegiate 
buildings adjoining the church, and keep school there 
daily for the poor, and there are, at least, two services 
daily, with se|)arate litnny services, and communion 
on every holy day. On Sundays they have the com- 
munion at seven o*clook, morning prayer at nine or 
ten, litany and sermon at eleven. Communion again 
at noon, evening prayer at five, and evening prayer 
and sermon at eight. This enables all classes nnd 
conditions of men to go to church at least once. All 
these services are well attended, some of them 
crowded, and chiefly by the middle and humble 
classes. It is very gratifying to see the throng at the 
Litany service, the earnestness of the people, and the 
air of work and reality there was about the whole in- 
stitution. 

On one public occasion the Duchess of Sutherland 
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drove clown in her coach with a fashionable party* 
and being told that the church was quite full sent 
her servant to the rector, Mr. Bennett, with the 
Duchess of Sutheiland's compliments, etc. Mr* 
Uennett, witli due respect to her rank, came out in 
person and said, ^' I fear you will not find seats, we 
are not respecters of persons here.'* 

** I understand )'ou," said the duchess, and had the 
good sense to be pleased. 

It is the free sittings, the frequent services, the 
hard workings in charities and religious duties, which 
must save the Church of England. Wherever I have 
seen these the church has prospered. But the privi^ 
leged seats of the great iind rich, the locked pews, the 
infrequent services, detach the earnest and the poor. 

All the services at St. Barnaibas are intoned and 
choral, the congregation joining in very generally. It 
has the effect of congregational music. 

In the afternoon went to the Abbey. How glori- 
ous, how subduing is this place I Its majestic pro- 
portions, its sombre hue, its richness, its venerable 
antiquity, affect the mind as no other place does. I 
was a few minutes late, and found not only eveiy 
seat occupied, but the passageways filled with men 
and women standing. It was truly a vast congrega- 
tion, for the seats fill nearly all of the two transepts, 
and as far as the first screen of the nave. The ser- 
vice was in the ciithedral fashion, intoned by the 
clergy, and sung responsively by the choirs. The 
effect of the Amen, at each close, pealed through the 
arches by the grand organ, and uttered by the voices 
of both choirs, was truly grand. But quite as affect- 
ing, so much so that I could only let the tears come 
and fall, was the sight of this congregation, mostly of 
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the hfiiitbler people, wliom tlie freedom of the seats 
and the gri*iitm*S8 of the place dniw together, with 
their generally devout attention, contrasting with the 
grandeur and richness of the house and costly taste 
of the music and the statues of de|xirtt'd greatness 
that stood about us, Peel, Canning, Chatham, Nelson 
and the older statesmen, heroes and scholars and 
saints of ages gone by. 

Dr. Wordsworth, a canon of the Abbey, preached. 
He is a psile, earnest- looking man, preached with 
seriousness and force, and was fcry attentiyely lis- 
tened to. His sermons are printed for cheap circu- 
lation in the city, as he delivers them each Sunday 
afternoon. . • • 

July 28. • • • H. T. Parker took me to see the 
famous wine vaults at the London Docks. The first 
is the East Vault. It is a great subterranenn area, 
built up of stone, supported by stone arches, over 
which rolls the business of London. Its extent is 
eleven acres, all without daylight, lighted by lamps 
at intervals, like the streets of a city. It is laid out 
in streets and cross alleys, nil of which are numbered, 
with the casks ranged on each side of the passage- 
ways. You descend a flight of stairs from the tlock, 
present your order from your wine merchant to taste 
a certain oisk, a guide is furnished yon, and each of 
the party bikes a torch in his hand, as if you were 
exploring the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. The air 
is damp and rather close, althongh there are ventila- 
tors at intervals. The effect is striking when you see 
the flare of the lights of another party crossing some 
street in the dim distance. The guide takes you to 
the cask upon your ticket, taps it, and gives you a 
glass full, and for a fee shows you round the vault. 
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The taiitiiig is asnally a form. There are eleTeii 
acres of port wine ! Thirty thousand casks I 

We went next to the West Vault, which has four 
acres, all of sherry, and to the St. Catherine's Dock, 
which has six acres of various wines. 

At the same time we had an opportunity to see 
the immense commerce of London in these docks, 
where the ships are stowed in so close that it seemed 
to nie impossible to get them out, unless by begin« 
ning lit the outermost. 

Took a chop at Joe's, Finch Lane, with a draught 
of ale, thence to Barings and Lombard Street — found 
papers and letters from home. Then to lodgings to 
read letters and refit a little, and thence to Stafford 
House to hear Mrs. Webb, the colored woman, read 
** Uncle Tom '* dramatized. 

The Duchess of Sutherland, to whom Mrs. Webb 
was commended by Mrs. Stowe, kindly let her have 
Stafford House for a morning reading, and great ef- 
forts were made to get her a good company. Many 
would go to see the House, its staircase and pictures, 
and others because it was fashionable. The tickets 
were put very high, in English fashion, so that the 
mass could not go. The company was pretty large 
and quite fashionable, with a sprinkling of Ameri- 
cans. The seats were arranged in the great hall at 
the foot of the staircase. The great duchess sailed 
down the staircase, like a light cloud, alone, and took 
a seat in the front row. Several of her family were 
there. I did not present myself, as 1 was there not 
as a guest, and sat with Pdfrey and the Parkers, 
with Mi's. Farrar near us. 

The first reading, chiefly of the humorous parts, 
was very well ; but she cannot imitate a gentleman's 
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Toice. She can only read the woman, the child, or 
the coarse, deep bass of the vulgar man. I bad fears 
of her success. 

There was a recess of ten or fifteen minutes, dur- 
ing which refresh roents were served. The duchess 
came round, past every one else, and gave her hand 
to me, and insisted on my taking a front seat. I de- 
clined decidedly. But she desired it again; so I 
made no scene about it, though it was against my 
taste and jndgment, and went forward and sat be- 
tween her and Lady Paimerston, to whom she pre- 
sented me. . . • 

The last reading was more successful. She took 
pathetic parts, the conversations of Eva, the suffer- 
ings of Tom under Legree, the story of Cassy, etc. 
It was well done, and tho effect irresistible. I had 
to keep my hat over my oyes. 

After tho readings closed, came refreshments ngain. 
The duchess introduced me to the Earl of ShHftes- 
bnry, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird (brother of Lord 
Kinnaird, and an active evangelical philanthropiRt 
and M. P.) and Hon. William Cooper, son of Lmly 
Paimerston. Lord Shaftesbury invited me to visit 
him at his country seat in Dorsetshire, which I was 
obliged to decline, and sent a message to Sumner, ex- 
pressive of his admiration and respect. Kinnaird I 
established a relationship with, for when introduced 
be asked if I was of the family into which his greats 
aunt, Hon. Helen Kinnaird, married, nnd I engnged 
to dine with him in Hertfordshire on Friday. 

Dined at the Marquis of LanRclowno's at Lnns- 
downe House, Berkeley Square. This is a princely 
residence, the grounds enclosed, being several acres, 
in the very heart of Jiondon, where to buy hiiul it 
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must be covered with gold. The house stands buck, 
in the seclusion of trees, with u hiwn and walks and 
flowers. The style was in the extreme of high life. 
Footmen in fnll livery, with powdered hair, and the 
company the best. Lord Lansdowne wore the broad 
bine ribbon of the Garter across his breast, under 
the coat, over a white waistcoat. Earl Fortescue, 
of an ancient noble house, and in his youth a very 
handsome man, and reputed to have been a favored 
lover of Pauline Bonaparte, wore a dark blue coat, 
with spangle buttons, and the ribbon of the Garter 
over a white vest. All wore white cravats, except 
two gentlemen, who wore black cravats with hico 
edges and white vests. The only ladies were Lady 
Shelburne, wife of the Eiirl of Shelburne, Lord Luna- 
downe's eldest son, and, as there is no Marchioness of 
Lansdowne, mistress of the house, and her sister 
(daughters of Count Fhilian)t),.both in full di*ess. 
The gentlemen were, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Earl Fortescue, Sir William Fenwjck Williams, the 
hereof Kars; Sir Baldwin Walker, a naval hero of 
some action,^ I don't remember what; Hon. Col- 
onel Percy Herbert, son of Earl Powis, one of the 
Crimean heroes; Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Shelburne 
(son of the Marquis of Lansdowne), Kinglake, the 
author of ^^ESothen," the Attorney General Sir Alex. 
Cockburn (which is cailleil Cobum)^ Lord Mont- 
eagle, Mr. Senior and Sir Henry Holland. I sat be- 
tween the Attorney General and Sir Henry Holland, 
who were both very agreeable. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is clever, adroit, and an excellont popular orator, 
and a good fellow^ though not thought to be pro- 
found or learned. Sir Henry Holland is a distin* 

1 Tlie capture of St. Jean d'Acre. 
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guished physician, one of the coart pbysioiiins, and 
made a fortane, and was created a baronet, a rank 
he 18 quite able to sustain. He married a daugh- 
ter of Sydney Smith. General Williams is a tall, 
handsome man, with light mustache and a little 
bald, lie Ifioks like Uonitio Bigelow. Sir Bald- 
win Walker seems to be thought highly of. I had 
a good deal of talk with Colonel Herbert, who is a 
YBry young man for his rank, having been quarter- 
master-general of the whole army in the Crimea in 
the latter part of the war. He has brought away 
the highest honors, having been at the Alma and 
Inkerman, and appointed qnartc^rniaslcr-general for 
his established character for energy and talent. He 
reminded me constantly of Fnink Piirkman, the 
author of ** Pontiac.'* He is just what Frank Park- 
man might have been if he had had fine health and 
luck and honors and active life from a boy up. He 
is a fair s|)e(dmen of the healthful, clever, dashing, 
lucky, brave youth of rank and fortune. He is to 
have a reception in Shropshire, his father's county, 
next week, on his return from the Crimea, and has 
been elected M. P. for Ludlow. Lord Shelbnrne is 
an ordinary, respecbihle young man of good ftreling 
and fair sense and manner, but not capable of main- 
taining the marqniRate with the ^clat his father has 
given it. Earl Fortescue is a choice specimen of the 
handsome, high-bred aristocrat of pnst middle life. 

I had a long conversation with Lord Lyndhurst 
upon America, for he always claims the honor of be- 
ing a Boston boy, and on law reforms, politics, etc. 
He is a vigorous-minded old man. He is quite in- 
firm, although he keeps up appearances bravely. 
When he attempted to rise from his chair to take 
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leave, I offered bitn my arm to raiae himself by, and 
I found it required all the strength of one arm and of 
his cane to get him on his feet. 

I find every one in England expressing strong in* 
terest in the coming presidential campaign, and full 
of inquiries about it, and upon the relations of slay- 
ery to our politics and institutions. I have had sev- 
eral opportunities to indoctrinate their leading public 
men on this subject, and have availed myself of 
them. • • • 

July 29. TSieuday. . . • Next I visited the great 
cathedral of St. PauFs, which I faithfully examined 
from the crypts to the cross, with the whispering 
gallery, the geometrical staircase, the clock, the li- 
brary and the ball. 

The cathedral is large, cold, costly, and, to my 
mind, without character. It is neither religious nor 
profane. It is neither Christian nor Pagan nor Sar- 
acenic. The design is no doubt good of its kind, 
but the idea is not religious. It gives me no grand 
or solemn impressions of antiquity. It is a large, 
elegant, domed structure for the reception of monu- 
ments, with a choir at one end for divine service. 
The dome is beautiful and said by many to be better 
than St. Peter*s. . • • 

Uetuming from St. Paul's took a carriage, and left 
cards at Lansdowne House and at Stafford House 
and on Lord Wensleydale. . . • 

To-day I was invited to dine at the Star and 
Oarter, Richmond, by George Peabody, the great 
American banker. The Star and Garter, Richmond I 
How full of associations are these words. The hill, 
the park, the world-known inn I It was to be a 
party of Americans. Henry Parker and I went out 
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by tlio (mill Bcvonil lioiini l>ef(»rp, so an to )mv» time 
for the hill hikI park. The diiy was btMiutifiil, a 
clear, distant prosi^ect, and a mild sky. Wn walked 
in the park, and sat on the hillside, enjoying the 
delightful air and prospect. A boy points out the 
spot which Thomson made his favorite seat ; and 
well worthy is it of his choice. Under the shade of 
deep-leaved trees on the hilltop there is spre^id be- 
fore you a purely English prospect of richly wooded, 
richly cultivated, moderately undulating country, 
sprinkled with church spires, towers, mansions, vil- 
lages, streams and cottages. . . . 

After dinner Howe, Tarker and I took an open 
carriage and drove in to London. I shall ncvcT forget 
the charm of this drive. We had dined well, wo had 
seen Richmond, the night was bright starlight, wo 
were on classic ground, with a fresh night nir, fast 
horses, a smooth hard English road under foot, easy 
reclining seats and beautiful scenery on nil sides 
crossing and recrossing the Thames, passing hedge- 
rows, Tillages, church spires, mansion houses, parks 
at every turn, and then rattling over the pavement 
of the still brilliantly lighted West End. 

July 80. Wednesday. Notice had long been given 
that the Queen would review the troops at Aldershot 
to-day, and as it was to be the largest colh'ction of 
troops known in England since the battle of Worces- 
ter, and I could see the Queen besides, I determined 
to go. 

The day was very hot and the sky dear and the 
roads as dusty as the hard and well-watered English 
roiuls can bo. 

The troops are encamped at Aldershot, some under 
canvas, but chiefly in permanent camps of wooden 
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huts. The total number in camp is a liitle flhort of 
twenty-five thousand. I came on the giouud early, 
and went about the camps, looking into the tents 
and huts, and g(*tiing us good an idea as I could of 
the ordinary life of the common British soldier. Re- 
turning to the road to find my way to the village for 
a lunch, I met the wreck of the 11th Hussars, Lord 
Cardigan's regiment, which was nearly destroyed in 
the celebrated charge at Balaklava. They had ridden 
eighteen miles that day to be present at the review, 
and looked dusty and war-worn. Soon after I saw 
a general rushing of the people towards the road- 
side and a looking down the road, and then came a 
guard of twelve di-agoons, at a quick hand gallop, and 
then a carriage ; and, following the crowd, I came to 
the road just in time to see the royal carriage with 
its six horses and postilions and outriders diush by. 
In it was seated her majesty, dressed in the common 
hat and riding-dress of an English lady, and Prince 
Albert in a suit of black. Albert is tall, rather full, 
and handsome. The Queen is short, with no partic- 
ular air, and I had not a good view of her counts 
nance, as it was partly averted. Then came other 
carriages, with the roy}il children and household, and 
the whole cx>rtdge was soon past. 

Lunching at a wretched inn temporarily got np 
to meet the exigencies of the camp, I followed the 
crowd to tire great field, where the review was to 
take place, and was in season to see the several corps 
come upon the gi*ound, which was, after all, the pret- 
tiest sight of the day. They came from the north 
and south camps in various bodies, and by various 
routes, some over the hills and some up the valleys, 
with their different uniforms and several bands of 
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iDOflic, nrtillery, horse-rifles and infantry, making an 
exciting and animating scene. First of all, and tlie 
olwervfMl of all, ctimi^ (lie Iliglilandora, with their pio- 
tnrcsqne dn*ss, the bonnet and waving plumes, the 
kilt and pliiIilN*g, marching to the wailing b»g-pi|)es, 
all so full of giillant and drnmatic associations. Then 
came the various regiments distinguished in the 
Crimean campaign, the 28d Welsh Fusileers that snf« 
fered so dreadfully at the Alma, the 88th Connaught 
Rangers, the 98d Highlanders that received the 
Russian eavalry in line at Kalakhivn, and then the 
dark green rifles, and the dashing lluHsars with their 
flying scarlet jackets, and then the formidable horse 
artillery, looking so full of work, and then the less 
distinguishable regiments of the infantry line. These 
mnsscs gnulually formed themselves into two long 
lin(*s, the front line consisting of the Crimean regi- 
ments, and the renr of those not engnged in the war. 
All the men in the Crimean regiments, except here 
an<l there a new recruit, wore the Crimean medid. 
On the hill were gathered the dark squadrons of 
horse artillery, which every now and then, as the 
queen left the pavilion, and as she came upon the 
.field, poured forth their heavy, ringing discharges, 
and lighted the dark background with their smoke. 

I obtained a good situation at the comer of a lane 
where the cortege must turn, and saw the Queen 
and het staff come upon the field. Her mnjesty rode 
between Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge, 
and wore a scarlet jacket, with the military order of 
the Bath ncrttss her breast, a black riding-hat, and 
the plumes of a field marRlial. She does not look 
well on hoi*scback. She is short, a little high shoul- 
dered, and in a scarlet cent and felt hat, riding be- 
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tweon such lull men as Prince Albert and the Duke 
of Cumbridgts both in the same uniform of scarlet, 
she lookt'd rather squat and dumpy, and seemed to me 
to be a liniid rider, — alUigi'ther 4uito dilTerout from 
the gallant, cheerful, graceful figure which the ^^ lUns- 
trated News *' has since presented to its readers. 

The Queen rode down both lines, the bands play, 
ing, and the troops presenting arms, and the ai*tillery 
firing from the hill Then she took her place in the 
centre of the Held, and all the troops marched by her 
by brigades. The royal suite consisted of the Queen, 
Prince Albert, the Duke of Cambridge, and a few 
others mounted, and three open carriages with the 
roval children and the ladies of the household. As 
each brigade reached the royal stand its band filed 
olT, and stood opposite the Queen, and the brigade 
passed between them and the Queen, marching to 
their music; and when the brigade had passed, its 
band fell in to its rear, and the band of the next took 
its place. The music was very lively, especially the 
heavy roll and double beat of the drums, at the turn 
of each stave in the tune, almost taking the breath 
from your body. One band played the *^ Soldiers* 
Return** with striking effect. After this came some 
manoeuvring imd firing, which I did not wait to see 
through, »8 it was getting late, and the trains would 
go very full. 

Aldershot being far from Tx>ndon, the ci*o\vd was 
not very great, though it was considerable ; and there 
was a large turnout of the neighboring gentry, who 
came U|>on the ground mounted, attended by their 
git>oms, or in their open <'arriages,with their families, 
and a hamper behind, with the champHgne and sand- 
wiches, which they ate in the carriages. There was a 
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finedispltiy of bnxom, wholesome English girk, mature 
women with open coantenances, white teeth, clear 
complexions, and a happy and good sense look, and 
chubby lK>ys, at home on yacation, with the nniver- 
sal black hat, turn-over white collar, red cheeks and 
square, downright manly look. Here were also great 
numbers of the |>eas>intry and cottagers, the humble 
rustic poor of Enghind, — many in their hob-nailed 
shoes, frocks and c«ps, and the women with the look 
of generations of labor in their countenances, from 
which it would seem to require generations of wealth 
and leisure to produce the look and air of a lady. 

R(*ached Ijondon at night and found, to my great 
regret, that I had missed a visit from Gladstone, who 
had called in person and left word that he was to 
leave town that evening for Wales, to spend the 
summer. So I shall not make his personal acquaint- 
ance after all, the man in all England I most desired 
to know. 

July 81. Thursday. This day I devoted to the 
Crystal Palace, in company with nearly nine thou- 
sand ])erson8. The weather was beautiful, the air 
mild, and nothing could be more favorable. I do not 
belieye the world now hiis, I doubt if the world ever 
had, a spectacle of the kind equal to the Crystal Pal- 
ace. In the first place, it is placed on high ground 
so as not only to command a noble view in all direc- 
tions, but to give to the gorgoons group of buildings, 
with their terraces and sloping lawns, a majestic and 
dominating aspect. It is in vain to ntfeni|)t to de- 
KcrilH) this exhibition, or institution, or wliatovrr it 
may l>o calliMl. Tho bnilclin^s am all of j^huss, in 
iron frames, lofty, airy, clogjint, stately, rising ** like 
an exhalation,'* and almost breathing with life, and 
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seeming as if tit any monneiit it uiiglit melt into air, 
into tliiu air, and leave not a rack behind. The in- 
terior is enriched with every variety and curiosity of 
art and natura, of all ages and all localities. For 
each is a court on a floor of the great temple, and 
each complete in its kind. For instance, there is a 
honse built and furnished precisely in the style of 
Pompeii, of the genuine materials, and as you i-ecline 
on the couch, at the Uible of the open dining-room, 
its wall enriched with c()stly cuttings of stone and its 
floor inlHid with marbles of all colors, and at the door 
is the small recess where the slave stood, or may be 
was chained, the illusion is almost complete. 

In cei*tain parts of the pahiee are spacious restau- 
rants, where the thouminds of daily visitors can 
lunch. At a fixed hour the whole company evacuate 
the buildings and gather on the parterres and ter- 
races and in the walks to see the play of tlio foun- 
tains, which play for a few moments only, affoi*ding 
a spectacle of more tlinn Oriental splendor. ThtMi 
comes the music of the bsinds, the movings to and 
fro of the vast multitude, the glorious prospect in all 
directions, and the still almost unreal splendor of the 
palace, the centre of all. 

This is the daily spectncle, this the daily company, 
in good weather and in summer that this prodigious 
capital of this great empira sustains. The crowd was 
mostly of the class below what is called the ^* middle 
class *' of English life, the poorer classes, but above 
the abject, degraded poor. It gave some pleasure to 
the moral sense to know that for the very low prices 
charged here, putting the whole within the reach of 
all hut paupers, the p<Mn*er and humbler children of 
t(iil, of narrow means, of confined experiences and 
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meagre imagimitions, can bave opened to their Tiew 
a msigiiificenoe, a splendor, which the wealth of no 
monsirch am enanro him, nor the imagination of the 
most costly and faTored culture exceed. . . . 

AuguU 1. Friday. Letters from home again* 
All well. Very Iiot in Ikwton, yery hot here t<io« 
and fine« clear, sunny weather. At four P. M. calhKl 
at Mr. Kinnaird's, and went with him by rail to his 
country place. West Farm, in Hertfordshire, to dine. 
Our company down consisted of Mr. Kinnaird, lion. 
Philip Bouverie, younger son of the Earl of Itadnor, 
a Swiss gentleman, engaged on some agricultural 
embassy, and myself. 

We stopped at Trent Park, the seat of Mr. Bevan, 
a banker. It is an exquisite place, the house, witli 
its hirge halls and dmwing-rooins, windows opening 
to the floor, and looking out iipcm the park, the 
smooth lawn with turf looking as nice as cake, slop- 
ing to a river bank with a deep wood bc^hind, and the 
exterior of beautifully tinted sttme, all in repose, and 
in the quiet tiu^te of England. In a field near the 
house, Mr. Bevan, dressed in a suit of white flannel, 
with canvas shoes, was playing cricket with his sons, 
who were at home from Harrow on vacation. Kin- 
naird and Bouverie stopped, and had a talk over the 
last cricket match between Eton and Harrow. 

This was thoroughly English. Bevan is the son 
of a bimker who made a fortune and bought Ti-ent 
Park and entailed it on his son, who after a school 
and university education succeeds to the banking 
house, from which he supplies his revenues, and after 
a day in London comes down to his park by the train 
and plays a game of cricket with his boys before tlio 
seven o^clock dinner. 
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Now Kinniiirtl and KoiivKrie are both Evangelical 
Low Cliiirchnien of hi|;h repute for active piety* 
tlieir houses the rendezvous of preachers and tract 
distrihutersy making prayers in their families, etc.; 
but they are up to jiU the sfiorts and manly exercises 
of Engliindr The interest they took in horses, and 
their quick siglit of their points, was amusing, and 
in tidking over with them the sports of England they 
asked me if I had ever tried running in a sack. I bad 
not, to be sure. They had, and it was great sport. 
The hist nice tliey had was with Villiers, but Villiers 
could nin in sacks no longer, as he had just been 
made Hiuhop of Carlisle. At dinner, too, Kinnaird 
and all his guests, who were of the strict school of 
Evangelical piety, drank wine and ale, and talked 
of sports and war as freely as of the state of the 
church. . • • 

Aiiffust 2. Saturday. Took boat with H. T. 
Parker for Greenwich. On our way down psissed 
close to and had a good view of the monster ship 
building by Scott Russell. 

Lunched at the Ship Tavern, Greenwich, and, after 
lunch, visited the hospital. It is a noble building, 
or rather collection of buildings, fit for a palace; and 
here, under the shade of these deep porticoes and 
colonnades, and up and down these neatly cut walks, 
recline or lounge, walk or hobble, the veteran invalid 
seiimen of Britain's navy. I know few more inter- 
esting sights than these unmistakable old tars, with 
thoroughly salt countenances, dress, gait, a few yet 
lingering who fought with Nelson, many who served 
under Collingwood, and many more wearing medals 
for Navarino and St. Jean d'Acre. I talked with 
one who had sailed under Collingwood. The Thames 
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Kes before them, and they amuse themselves with 
wateliitii; aiid crtticisiiig the mancravres of Tesaels 
passing up and down ; but the spread of steam must 
Tex their honest souls not a little. 

In the great hall are portraits of the chief British 
admirals, from Nottingham, Sandwich, Howard and 
the ohier heroes to Rooke, Shovel, Captain Cook and 
Howe, Exmouth and the heroes of later days. 
There are also great staring red pictures of the chief 
sea-fights which have given England her marine 
supremacy. Many of these look as if tlu^y were 
painted for the sailors. The most interesting relic 
IS the coat and waistcoat worn by Nelson at Trafal- 
gar, with tlii^ bulint hole through the shoulder, and 
the stains of blood discoloring the white vest. These 
lie under a glass case. How interesting is everything 
that pertains to Nelson I He was a true hero, and no 
man in British history carries with him so intense a 
personal interest. 

On my way back to Tendon I stopped at Wap- 
ping, and went through the tunnel and buck, and 
amused myself a while by walking among the close 
lanes and byways of this nautical region. The tun- 
nel is a nseless thing, a dead failure. Few persons 
go through it, as the depth requires you to pass down, 
aud up at the other end, in long corkscnnv flights of 
steps, while the passage is damp and gloomy, when 
little steam ferry-boats put you across, in open air, 
in half the time. Still, it is somewhat visited as a 
curiosity, and little stalls are kept at intervals, where 
trinkets and sk(^t(*.lios arn sold, iind thorn is a rostnn- 
rant or two. I bought a small gltijis, with views of 
the tunnel, and asked the girl if she did not take cold 
staying there. She said, ^' No, sir, we get used to 
it ; ** but I observed she had a bad cold then. 
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Auguut 8. Sunday. Went to ohuroli at ray favor- 
ite place, the Abbey. There is no place like this. 
Here, again, was a crowd, every seat full, and many 
standing, and all Laving ike appearance of devout at* 
tentioD. The service was choral, as usual. The best 
thing is the effect of the grand Amen at the end of 
each prayer or psitlm, deep, long-drawn, swelling, fill- 
ing the vast aisles and roofs, and dying, dying away 
in the recesses. There is something peculiar, eu« 
chanting, in the effect of the clock chimes, which 
every quarter of an hour fill the air with a mild soft 
music, a short strain, that comes no whence and goes 
no whither, but seems as if the general air were 
speaking. 

The Engliuh chants and tones, as they are now 
generally practised, have no ohanicter. They take 
no hold on the imagination or feelings. They are the 
results of the English school when the religious senti- 
ment of England was low, at all events not in keep- 
ing with religious service and the worship of the 
Church. The little one gets of the old Gregorian 
tones in the Amens, and occasionally elsewhere, is 
worth all the rest. 

This afternoon took rail for Hampton Court, and 
spent the afternoon and evening in wandering through 
the halls of this regal pt^lace and the walks and par- 
terres and terraces of its superb gardens along the 
banks of the Thames. 

Hampton Court Palace is situated on level ground, 
but it lies beautifully on the banks of the Thames, 
and is enriched by the growth and culture of centu- 
ries. When one walks through its long halls, its spa- 
cious quadrangles, its suites after suites of apart- 
ments, and looks out U(>on its miles of ten-aces on the 
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banks of the river, how one feels the reality of the 
genius, the ambition^ the full| overflowing innnificence 
of WohM»y! What a monument of the pride and 
luxury of a priest, a poor man's son, with no family 
to found, no chihl to succeed I • • • 

4. Monday. . • . Took tea at the Athenmum and 
met T/iuidseor tlii^ru. I In intro«luced nio to a Mr. 
McGri'gor, M. P. for (ilasgow, and Lord Avonmore, 
a polite, high-fed old gentleman. We formed a 
table together and passed a pleasant hour. Near 
US sat a gentleman named Robinson, a bachelor, a 
member of the Club, and a man of some fortune, and 
an oddity, who has an absorbing admiration for Nel- 
son, and hsis devoted much of his time and money to 
collecting a private museum of Nelson curiosities and 
memorials. Landseer introduced me to him as the 
author of ** Two Years before the Must *' and an ad- 
mirer of Nelson, and Mr. Ilobinson was so much 
pleased that he said he would go down to Cork Street 
and light up his museum and show it to me, though 
it had never l>efore been lighted. In an hour or so 
we adjourned to Cork Street, and were shown up- 
stairs into a large upper room, as large as two ordi- 
nary parlors, lighted by a skylight. In the centre of 
the room, now lighted by an extempore arrangement 
of some two dozon candles, sat the worthy, curious 
old Robinson, with his servant Tom in attendance. 
He received us with great cordiality, and proceeded to 
expose his museum. Here was every relic of Nelson, 
everything illustrating his life which love or money 
had enabled him to command. There was a painting 
of every battle Nelson had fought and every leading 
act of his life, from his (iglit with the polar bear on 
the ice, when a midshipman, to his death in the cock- 
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pit of the Victory in the arms of Hardy. Here were 
large iiioiluls of every ship in which he had sailed, 
with pieces of their masts or keels, and the cannon,^ 
pistols, niiiiikets and swords taken from them. Then 
there were relics of a more personal character. An ad- 
miruFs coat, with its tarnished buttons and orders and 
moth-eaten cloth ; a cocked hat; a sword which Nel- 
son htul worn ; a bound volume of original letters, and 
letters from Ijiidy Hamilton ; and one startling thing, 
a full length figure of Nelson, done in wax, dressed in 
the very clothes worn by Nelson, hat, shoes and all, 
with that melancholy, thoughtful, pale countenance, 
the drooping eye, perfect in expression, the hair ar- 
ranged to the life, and the efifect so startling that I felt 
as if my host was a wizard of Endor, and had called 
up the form of the hero to confront me. This image 
was made by a young lady, the niece of an artist 
(whose name I forget) who was taking his portrait. 
He asked Nelson*s leave for his niece to take him in 
wax at the same time. Nelson consented, and when 
both were done the tradition is that he said, *^ I was 
never taken larboard and starboard at the same time 
before." It is extremely well done, and produced 
none of the disagreeable effect of wax statues gener- 
ally ; and the pale, sallow color of the wax, as seen 
by candle-light, suited well to the known complexion 
of the man. 

After exhausting the curiosities he told us that 
Nelson always invited his guests to take a glass of 
grog before they left-, ^^ and this is my cabin,*' said 
he, ^^and you must take a glass of grog. Here, Tom, 
glasses of grog." So Tom brought the grog, and 
Landseer and I sat down at a kind of capstan and 
took our grog with him. I told him the anecdote of 
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lay relative. Captain Dana, seeing the French fleet in 
the afternoon, tind two nights after, falling into the 
midst of Nelson*s fleet, being taken into the cabin, 
seeing Nelson at bis table, charts before him, and ex- 
plaining to Nelson the position of the French fleet, 
which he was in pursuit of, and hearing a few weeks 
afterward of the battle of the Nile. This interested 
him much, and he said he should enter it among the 
facts and examine Nelson^s log, etc 

After a little further pleasant talk we took leave of 
our singular friend. • • • 

AuguH 6. Tu€$day. To-day I determined to see 
what I could of the courts. After an Athenaeum 
breakfast, I took cab for Lincoln^s Inn, where the 
Court of Appeals was in session. In a small room, 
with the dingy look of English public rooms of the 
old style in summer, woollen curtains, woollen car* 
pets, unwashed windows, but with various escutch- 
eons and inscriptions on the walls in honor of the 
great chancery judges, sat the Court of Appeals in 
Chancery. Sir Knight Bruce and Sir James Turner 
constituted the court. Lord Cranworth sat with 
them. The barristers were in gowns and wigs, and 
the passages and court-yards were alive with gowned 
and wigged men, without hats, walking up and down, 
confnrring with one another, or with their clic^nts. 

After one or two decisions, the two judges with- 
drew, and Ijord Cranworth proceeded to henr cases 
in the High Court of Chancery. He first delivered 
an opinion in Brandon V9. Brandon respecting an 
esttite that had boon settled over twonty years, which 
one party endeavored to open. After the opinion he 
added, ^^ I should stop here were it not for a letter 
from a party interested in this cause, which was put 
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into my hands last night. It doses with a request 
that the name of the writer lie kept secret. I shall 
make it as public as possible." lie then read the 
letter which contained some suggestions as to the 
decision, and made a few dignified remarks upon the 
attempt to influence a judge by private communica- 
tions. He thought the letter was written in igno- 
rance, and as it contained no suggestions improper in 
themselves he took no further notice of the occur- 
rence. Lord Cranworth's manner is mild, concilia- 
tory and polite; and his tone of voice peculiarly 
agreeable, naturally sweet and indicating culture. 

From this court I went to Brompton, on the invi- 
tation of Mr. Adolphus, the distinguished lawyer and 
reporter, who is now a county court judge, to attend 
a session of his couniy court. I was particularly de* 
sirous to see the working of this institution, and no- 
where could I see it to better advantage than under 
Mr. Adolphus. He invited me upon the bench, and 
I sat with him for a couple of hours, watching the 
operations of his hearings and decisions. 

The county couiii has jurisdiction to the extent of 
X50, with a right to suitors to call in a jury in oases 
involving over a certain amount. But I am told 
that a jury is almost never called, as it involves ex- 
pense, requires delay, and there is usually more con- 
fidence in the judge. It is very rare that counsel are 
employed. A lawyer whom I met in the train to 
Cambridge told me that he had known a whole term 
with counsel in only one or two cases. Adolphus 
tells me that not one case in ten that is tried before 
him is managed by counsel. The clerk^s office is al- 
ways open, and a suitor goes to the clerk and hands 
in his bill or demand, or states his grievance, and the 
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clerk enters in a book the name and residence of the 
plaintiif and defendant, and the nature of the claim, 
and fills out a summons to the defendant to come to 
eourt on such a day, and includes a brief description 
of tlie claim. This summons is served by an officer 
of the court and returned. Tlie plaintiff has nothing 
to do but to describe his case and pay a fee. The 
defendant on ret^iving his summons may go to the 
elerk^s office and pay the demand and costs, or ten- 
der as much ns he desires to oiTer. The clerk in- 
forms the plaintifF, and the plaintiff may accept the 
offer and sign a quittance. The ofTer may be to |)ay 
by instalments, and if it is accepted and the instal- 
ments are not paid, the phiintifl may have judgment 
and execution for the whole. 

If the defendant makes no tender, or if liis tender 
is refused, the case is put on the docket for hearing. 
The hearing is in this manner. The judge calls the 
case. The plaintiff takes the stand, is sworn, states 
his case and the facts. The defendant is asked if he 
Irishes to examine the phiintifT. '!1io judge puts 
what questions he pleases. If the defendant docs not 
yield his case, tJio other witnesses for the plaintiit 
are examined in the ssime mann(u*, the judge being 
nsually the chief examiner. Then the defendant is 
sworn and examined, and his witnesses, and the 
judge tells the parties his view of the case, and asks 
the party he proposes to decidt) ngainsfc if he has any 
explanation to offer, lie then ])ronouncc8 his decree. 
He has power to require money to be paid by in- 
stalments, and this is almost ahvayn done with good 
efTect, as the pornons litigating here are usually of 
moderate means, and such a decree is not only hu- 
mane, but more likely to be complicMl with. Mr. 
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Adolplms usually asked the prevailing party on what 
terms he would take his decree, and the answer 
usually proposed periods of credit which tlie judge 
thought reasonable. On this, too, he sometimes 
heard the parties, and if the defendant showed cause, 
he would prolong the terms, or if the plaintiff showed 
that the defendant was not trustworthy, or was about 
to leave the neighborhood, he gave decree for tlie 
whole at once. The rule is that if any instalment is 
not paid, an execution may issue for the whole. But 
even as to this, the clerk told me that he exercised 
an advisory jurisdiction, and if the debtor showed an 
excuse he sent for the creditor, and it was usually 
for his interest to extend the term of payment. 

Husbands and wives are allowed to testify for each 
other, and Mr. Adolphus told me that this was found 
to be very important and valuable in the ordinary 
run of business contracts in the humbler chisses, 
which are usually chiefly with the knowledge of the 
woman of the house or shop. 

He disposed of a large number of cases. I should 
think in two hours he disposed of eight or ten dis- 
puted cases, as many more in which only one side 
testified, and a great number that went by default. 
Counsel appeared in two cases, and not to the credit 
of the profession in either. The same lawyer ap- 
peared in each, a low-lived fellow, and he had no de- 
fence and little or no evidence, and seemed to rely 
only on the chance of the failure of the other side. 
I am quite sure that but for him there would have 
been no defence in either Ciise, and the only effect 
was a fee to him. 

1 was much ]»leased with the operation of this sys- 
tem, as well as with die fairness and good sense of 
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the judge. The swearing of the parties themselves, 
the removing of all objections to interest, and the 
examination and decision by a single judges with 
equittible powers as to the mode of decree, and the 
promptness and rapidity of the whole proceeding, all 
satisfied me of the great utility of the system. • . • 

Dined at Lord Cmnworth^s. Present, Lord and 
Lady Cnuiworth, Macaulay, Shaw-I^fevre (the 
Speaker of the House of Commons), Spencer Wal- 
pole, member for Cambridge, and a leading Tory 
statesman, Sir Charles Russell, a young baronet, who 
has returned with honor from the Crimea where he 
served in the Grenadier Guards at Alma and Inker- 
man, and Mr. and Miss Lambton, nephew and niece 
of Ixird Durham, and Sir Uenry Holland. 

The company was very agreeable, and all went on 
cheerfully. Macaulay was in excellent spirits and 
bebayed well. He did not tyrannize nor preach nor 
arrogate all the conversation, but- took his share 
pleasantly and cleverly. Lord Cranworth put to him 
the question whether I should go to Paris, or to Scot- 
land and the North of England. Macaulay said, *^ Mr. 
Dana has given four weeks to England, and the 
question is, whether the fifth week shall be given to 
a further view of England or to France. I say, de- 
cidedly, France. One week added to five is not 
much ; but one week of new impressions of a new 
country, a new people, will give something he will 
never forget, and of great value in itself." The 
S|)eaker was rather inclined to favor Scotland and 
the North on the ground of doing one thing well, 
and not two imperfectly; but I think Macaulay 
was right. 

Macaulay is a short, thick-set roan, with a strong 
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thick Yoioe, a North country if not a Scotch accent, 
and prominent forehead, and a look of sturdy solidity 
and force ratlier than of either brilliancy or sensibil- 
ity, lie is clever and antithetical in his oonyersation, 
partly in sport. They were speaking of the White- 
bait Ministerial dinners at Greenwich. Macaulay 
said the trouble was the speech-making required of 
one, which spoiled tlie pleasure of the eating. He 
said, ^^ Canning said the best thing." 

*' I can easily believe that," said Loi-d Cran worth. 
** Canning was called on to speak and said, ^ This is 
a fish dinner, and I shall imitate the habits of that 
animal, who is said to drink a great deal and to say 
nothing.* " 

*^ Yes," said Macaulay, struightening himself out, 
and raising his tone for a good thing, ^^ better is a 
dinner of iierbs, where no speaking is, than White- 
bait and oratory therewith." 

Speaking of the recent assault upon Sumner and 
the carrying of fire-arms — 

Mr. Dana. *^ But eveiy citizen of the United 
States has a right, by the Constitution, to bear arms." 

The Speaker. ^^ And so has every subject in 
Great Britain by Act of Parliament." 

Macaulay (bursting in), ** being a Protestant — 
being a Protestant, the act says — lo I the Duke of 
Norfolk cannot carry a stiletto ; but Mr. Spooner— - 
Mr. Spooner may carry a howitzer and a brace of 
revolvers." 

The conversation turned upon field sports, nnd 
Macaulay was learned on *^ Izaak," as they all called 
him without the *^ Walton," and the* streams he 
fished, and the inns he lodged at, and the kinds of 
fish. The Speaker shone on fishing, and a lawyer 
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present, Mr. Oravee, distinguisbed as a codifier of 
criminal law, surprised evei-y one by his minute knowl- 
ed);o of the fishing streiinis. IIo c^ilh^l the river the 
** Dove" with a long o. *^Is that called Dove,'* said 
Maiaiilay ; ** yon say DQvodale, don't you ? " ** Yes,** 
said ho, *'it is Dove, but IX^vedale.** 

(Wordsworth makes it rhyme wiili love. **Sbe 
dwelt among the untnxlden ways,*' etc.) 

The Speaker is a fine S()ecinit*n of the English gen- 
tleman. The SptMikcr of the House of Commons is 
chosen upon a principle peculiarly English. He is 
not a man to fill the place of a leading parliamentary 
orator, and his oflice is not in the line of political 
promotion. He must be a man whom all England 
recognizes as a gentleman^ a man of the most une- 
quivocal socisd and personal position, with large for- 
tune, so as to fill the place of the first commoner in 
England, and of such manners and st^ntiments that 
on any question of decorum or personal right or oblt- 
gjition in the House his word would be law. His 
dtxisions are not appealed from, and qncHlioim of 
order are rarely, if ever, debatcMl, and when so, the 
del>ato is rather in the way of suggestions to the 
Speaker from the older members. Just such a man 
is Shaw-Lefevre. He is English, too, in his ttdl, 
strong frame, and his love of field sports and ac 
tive life, for he commands the yeomanry cavalry of 
Hampshire, and follows the hounds, and fishes the 
trout streams, though he must be sixty or upwards. 

Spencer Walpole is a well-dressed, well-bred gen- 
tleman, of the best aristocratic school, a good scholar, 
a man of honor, and an able parliamontary debater. 
He was Homo Secretary imder Lord Derby. I had 
a little conversation with him, and found him partic- 
ularly attentive and cordial. 
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Sir Henry Holland, wbom I have met aeveml 
times before, waa king's physician to William IV., 
and baying accumulated a bandsome fortune was 
made a baronet. His eldest son is a rising man at 
the bar. Sir Henry is particularly cordial and kind, 
and invited me to breakfast with bim the next mom- 
ing. He married a daughter of Sydney Smith. • • • 

AuguH 6. Wedneiday. Breakfast at Sir Menry 
Holland's, Brooke Street. He has a large house in a 
fashionable quarter. He was iilone. Lady Holland 
WHS in Scotland. *^ This room,'* said he, ^^ Burke 
used to live in. Here he often breakfasted, and after 
he lived at Beaconsfield (which is pronounced Bie* 
im$field) he made this his home when in town." I 
looked up at the ceiling and cornices, and thought 
that the voice of Burke bad resounded there, grave 
or gay, solemn or thoughtful, depressed with the 
gloom of the times, foreboding apprehension for social 
order and religion, ft»r the throne and the state, or 
eager in his pursuit of what he believed to be gigan- 
tic, successful and patronized crime, in the person of 
Warren Mastings. Had not Reynolds and Johnson 
and Beauclerk met him here ? . . • 

In this room, too, often, Sydney Smith had kept 
the table in a roar, and said his wisest, wittiest 
things. . • • 

Left town in the evening train in company with 
H. T. Parker, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
Oxford, having spent several months there, on a trip 
to Oxford. Ileachod Oxford about sundown of a 
beautiful day. It is the middle of the long vacation 
and Oxford is deserted, more than usually so, from 
the late extreme heat of the weather. Many of the 
shops are closed, not a gown is to be seen. This was 
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hievi table, as tbe Tacation began before I arrived, 
and does not end until long after I shall hare sailed. 

Wo drove to the Angel Inn, the *^good old Angel 
Inn *' which looks as old and dull and dark, comfort- 
able and hospitable, as English inns usually do. 

Parker said I should see Oxford right, at first ; so 
we walked out on the London road, and stocid upon 
the Mngdalen Bridge and saw that unequsdied view 
of the Magdalen Tower from the bridge. • . . 

At nine o'clock, the ^^ Great Tom " of Christ 
Church tolled its one hundred and one strokes for 
the curfew hour, nnd the chimes of twenty colleges 
filled the air. 

August 7. Thursday. Woke with the chimes of 
the Oxford bells. Called at the different colleges to 
deliver my letters, with little hope of finding any one 
in town, or ^* up *' as the phrase here is. Dr. Pusey, 
to whom I Imd two letters, and whom I much desired 
to see, was away. I saw his room, in the close of 
Christ Church. Two others to whom I had letters 
were away. Hie only letter that succeeded was one 
Mr. Justice Coleridge had kindly Ront nic to a Mr. 
Ilobhonse, a fellow of Merton. He wns'in, but just 
leaving town, and consigned me to the care of a 
brother fellow, Mr. Hammond. Hammond is a man 
of learning nnd worth, and did his best to show us 
Oxford. Wo visited Christ Church, Oriel, New Col- 
lege, Magdalen, All Sonls, Balliol, St. John's, Mer- 
ton, Exeter, Queon's, Brasenose and Corpus Clnisti. 
(Corpus, it is called.) 

Oxford is of gieat antiquity. Its monastic institu- 
tion is older than Alfred, no one knows how much 
older, and he was not its foiindor, though its patron, 
and long a resident here. Here Edniond Ironsides 
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w»0 Msnierrd, mmd IlaroU IIaref«joi crowsed, aad 
Maade beikgeJ, antl here Wjeliffe pimclied, and 
CoHir da I Jon was liom, and Cnuimer, Ridlej and 
iMiimer wrr» buriNML All know bow Inog ii beM 
oot for King Cbat lc% and bow long be lived bere, 
and all know tfaa great names tbat fonnded ils eol- 
Jsges, or stndieil wiliiin Ibeir walls. Here ortginated 
ibe two great morements of the Ghaieh of Ei^land, 
Meiliodisni and Traciarianisni ; and from Oxfaid, loo, 
same ilia eliief opponents of eadi of ibese move, 
ments. In one colltf;e. Oriel, were educated New- 
man, Pnsej And Keble, and tbeir opponents, Wbate- 
Ijf Arnold and Hampden. 

Tbere is sometbing about Oxford wbicli no oiber 
place in the world exactly equals. Antiquity, 
torical aisoctations, Tenerable architecture, quiet 
treats fos the ^ still air of delightful studies," in the 
midst of numbers, and the alUpenrading presence of 
ttie means and appliances of learning, and over all, 
the religious nature of the institutions, give to tiiis 
spot a clmracter unlike tbat of any place in Christen- 
dom. There is no one garden in Oxford equal to the 
gardens of Trinity College, Cambridge, none per- 
haps superior to St. John's, King's and Clare. There 
is no one building in Oxford equal to King's College 
Chapel in Cambridge. But taking the whole effect, 
there is a character to Oxford that Cambridge does 
not approach. And although I give the preference 
to Trinity Gardens, yet, had I not seen them, I 
should have thought the park of Magdalen, with its 
deer, and the deep shades and exquisite turf of New 
College, Christ Church, St. John's, Merton and All 
Souls, the perfection of collegiate retreats. At New 
College, being yaoation, a number of hidies, friends 
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of some resident ofiBoers, were sitting onder the trees 
reading and sewing. Tliese retreats are the more 
perfect, because uU the grounds of each college are 
incUided within a high wall of stono, and are inao- 
cessible except through the wicket gate, at the por« 
ter's lodge, so that one is protected against spectators 
or chance comers. 

The antiquity of Oxford is well shown by the fact 
that ''New College" was founded in 1880. This is 
one of the magnificent foundations of William of 
Wykt*ham, and is connected with his collegiate school 
at Winchester. The chapel of New College is very 
beHUtiful. I was introduced to Mr. Sewell, a fellow 
of New ColU*ge, brother of the celebrated authoress, 
and I went to his rooms, where he had a party of 
ladies spending the morning. The rooms were 
nearly five hundred years old. 

Christ Church is the leading college for numbers 
and influence, and its chapel is the cathedral church 
of the diocese of Oxford, and its great hall and its 
library are noble rooms, — the whole the result of 
grand ideas, the princely scope of Cardinal Wolsey, 
its founder. 

In All Souls College there are no students. It is 
simply an establishment for men of learning, who 
form its body of fellows, forty, I think, in number, 
who tire supposed there to follow studies and develop 
learning, and practise the duties of cloistered piety. 
They arc required to be *^ Hene nati, bene vestiti, et 
in piano cantu modice docti.** 

In some of the halls tuid libraries are paintings by 
the old masters, and in many are portraits and stat- 
ues of distinguished foundt^rs, scliohirs or benefactors. 
(On the floor of Christ Church I saw a tombstone of 
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Elizabeth Clmnning, died Soptomber 80, 1768.) At 
the Bodletaii I waa introduced to tlie Ilev. Mr. Coxe, 
Bub-libruriaii, a friend of Parker*8, and ^^ the aye best 
fellow e*er was born." For kindness and delicacy, 
combined with heartiness and frankness, substantial 
piety with the utmost manly freedom, I rarely have 
seen his equal* Indeed, these are combinations not 
common with us at home. He has a wife and Lirge 
family, is poor, but cheerful* lias no reasonable 
hope of rising higher in the church, yet looks with 
complacency and affection on those who have risen 
above him, often with less merit, by accident, inter- 
est or compliance. He holds a little curacy in Lord 
Abingdon's parish, the lonPs honorable and reverend 
brother being the rector, doing nothing and tiikhig 
the chief pay, which with a sub-librarianship and the 
chaplaincy of Corpus, gives him, in all, some three 
hundred pounds. He showed me all oyer the won- 
derful Bodleian Library, where, among other things, 
I saw a book printed by pen, in the year 850, and 
took us to the hall of Corpus, where we had a lunch 
of porter, bread and cheese, Mr. Coxe lieing greatly 
distressed that vacation prevented his entertaining us 
better. 

I looked at the Sheldonian Theatre, the Radcliffe 
Library, the Ashniolean Museum ; visited the monu- 
mental column erected to the three martyrs, and 
saw the very spot, marked by a stone in the street, 
where Cranmer was buniod ; ptussetl most of the fif- 
teen parish churches, which, in addition to the nine- 
teen colleges and five collegiate halls, dignify Ox- 
ford ; looked at the remains of the ancient wall, for it 
was a walled town in old times, and had many de- 
fences and captures, and at its grim castle, and bid 
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adien to it witli the setting sun, and took my oourse 
to Warwickfiliire. 

If one expects to find in Oxford large, elegant 
bnildingd, of light-colored stone, such as are to be 
seen in Paris, or of the pure clean Iiue of the 
churches of New York, he will mei^t a diwippoint- 
ment. The buildings are chiefly of a drab -colored 
stone, stained, moulded and much worn nnd eaten by 
time, and, until recently, little attention has been 
paid to restoration. Of late, the zeal for restoration 
has acted upon Oxford, and governed by the good 
taste and veneration of the Archsoological Society, it 
has been usefully employed, and the climate here 
soon gives to the newest stone the look of time. 

I found that Dr. Pusey was esteemed the most 
popular man in the university, respected by all par- 
ties, and his name actually cheered at the Commemo- 
ration by the students, more than that of any other 
member. 

Reached Lenmington in the evening. This is a 
great fashionable watering-place, and to me totally 
nninteresting. I came here only for the convenience 
of reaching easily Warwick, Stratford and Kenil- 
worth, which lie in its neighborhood. Made arrange- 
ments for a carriage at an early hour in the morning, 
and wont to lH»d in the first place without one object 
of interoflt I had yet seen in England. 

Augnnt 8. Friday, The sun never shone on a 
more beautiful day, and day never lay over a more 
exqnisiti) country than I saw to-day during the hours 
from early morning until dark, at the feudal castle 
of Warwick, the ancient town looking older and 
more feudal than anything I have yet seen in Eng- 
land, Guy's cliflf, the ruins of Kenilworth, the home 
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of Sliakeapeure, the town and church of Stratford and 
the Park of Charlecote. 

It was neitlier hot nor cold, moist nor dry. Harvest 
home was enacting in every field, men reaping with 
the sickle, women raking and binding sheaves, tlie 
sIow-iNiced wagon ^^ carrying'* the harvest, men build- 
ing and thatching tlie stacks, and the girls and boys 
and older poor gleaning behind the rakers and 
binders of sheayes. All this, too, is seen between 
beautiful hedge-rows under the shade of ancient trcius, 
lining the roadsides mile after mile, and the hilltops 
of this beautifully undulating country crowned with 
parks imd stately munsions. 

Warwick Castle has not now its parallel in Eng- 
land, perhaps not in Europe. It is kept in perfect 
preservation, in its ancient feudal style, and the port- 
cullis, with its grim teeth, is dropped every night, and 
you would not sttirt to see the warder's form in com- 
plete steel pacing along the battlements ** athwart 
the evening sky." 

The apartments now occupied by the Earl of War- 
wick are stately and regal, both in their size and in 
their furniture, and the portress tells you that the 
good-sized ante -room you are in is of the width of 
the thickness of the walls. In these rooms are suits 
of armor and banners of the ancient Earls of War- 
wick, the king-maker, the gigantic Guy of Warwick, 
a id tho Nevilles, and lat<*r of the Brookes and Gre- 
villes, and galleries of pictures by the great masters, 
and portraits of sovereigns and nobles. Here is the 
best portrait of Charles the Fii-st I have seen in Eng- 
land. It has more of tho melancholy, thoughtful look 
than any of the others, which usually have given to 
the eye, partly closed, an unpleasant look either of 
insincerity or of fickleness. 
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As you enter the ancient gateway, three large^ 
time-worn, ivy-mantled towers stand out before yon, 
oonnected by high battlements, and defended by a 
deep moat. The oldest of these is called Csesar^s 
tower, and is thought to have been originally a Uo- 
man structure. The next is Guy's tower, of ancient 
feudal origin. Both these I ascended to the top by 
the dark stone staircases, through the guai-d-rooms, 
looking in at the dismal dungeons of the keeps, their 
walls out into with the initials or arms or crests of 
the captives, who so beguiled the hours they were 
held by their iron-handed captors. The Avon (which 
is called the Avon) flows under the walls, tuniing an 
ancient mill, the clatter of which breaks the stillness 
of the air. The grounds within the castle walls are 
in the most exquisite state of keeping. The turf is 
green and shorn, the ivy grows over all the walls, 
the trees are largo and waving ; and in pleasant con- 
trast with the dark towers and battlements some 
women of the castle were seated on the turf under 
the trees, the light ribbons of their caps breathed to 
and fro in the fresh air, sewing and looking after the 
little children who were sporting in the shade ; and 
as I stood on the battlements, the chimes of both the 
churches of the town filled the air with their strange 
wandering music. 

I picked some ivy from the towers and addressed 
two or three letters to my children from the guard- 
room, repassed through the street-gateway, and found 
myself in the picturesque streotR of this still gated 
and half-walled town, which nostlcs alK>ut the castle 
gates. 

The church is a large and noble structure, worthy 
to be a cathedral. The chimes were filling the air, 
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calling to morning service. I went in and remained 
as long as I could spare time. The service was said, 
there being no choir on week days. As I could not 
now see the famous Beauchamp Chapel (always called 
in England Hee-cham) on account of the service, I 
took my way to Stratford by way of Charleoote Park. 
The drive was beautiful, passing vine-covered cot- 
tages, more spacious farm-bouses occupied by middle- 
men or gentleman farmers, the constant harvesting 
in the fields, by hedge-rows, under trees, on roads al- 
most as hard as a ship*s deck, with an exquisitely 
beautiful variegated landscape of the richest verdura 
of England. 

At Charlecote I found a beautiful little parish 
church, standing in the comer of the park, just on 
the edge of the village, under ancient trees, sur- 
rounded by graves and rustic monuments. Mrs. 
Lucy, the mother of the present owner of Charlecote, 
had entirely rebuilt this church and made all the sit- 
tings free, at her own expense, and I rejoiced to find 
that the aristocratic distinction of the manor pew 
was surrendered, and the lords of the manor wor- 
shipped in €*ommon with the tenants and the humble 
poor. I do not know where I have seen a church 
that pleased nie more than this of Charlecote. It is 
beautiful in its style and material, as well as in its 
accessories. Within are the monuments of the Lucys 
of ancient days. Sir Thomas reclining on his tomb, 
and figures of the widow and twelve children, out in 
stone, kneeling at prayer by his side. 

What an air of stillness was over all this scene I 
The old bi-ick manor-house reposed under the old 
trees ; the deer, no doubt the descendants of the bucks 
and does of Shakespeare's time, shook their horns in 
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the slincle as tlioy lay uiulor tlie trees, the samo tri'es 
that Shakes|>eare saw ; and the Lucys still own the 
park, the trees, the deer and the village, and still live 
in the old manor-house. 

Then came the old town of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
How quaint and old it looked I It w»i8 market day, 
nnd in the middle of the old street, under the 
shadow of the quaint old houses with their overhang- 
ing second stories, the people were selling their ar- 
ticles in market overt. In an old street full of the 
oldest buildings stands the house of Shakespeai*e, iii- 
controvertibly the house where he was born. All are 
fsimiliar with its form. It is plain in the extreme, 
and small. A very pretty and intelligent girl, with 
a face of a romantic cnst, met me in the lower room 
and conductiul me to tlio rocmi where he wns born. 
This plain attic room, with its little windows, its 
plaster sides and low roof, has bf*en visited by the 
great, the curious, the idle of nil lands. It is scrrib- 
bled all over with names, so thick, so overlying, that 
the greatest names are hardly legible beneath the 
accumulation of names written over them. The girl 
tried to trace the hitters of the names of Walter 
Scott, Southey and Byron among the ^^ names ignoble 
born to be forgot'* that were scribbled above them. 
It was singular that to a large company in the room, 
without knowing that there was an American present, 
the first name she called our attention to was that of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Her mother told me that 
Irving slept in the room upon a mnttress laid on the 
floor. I entered my name in the large book, and hnd 
the grntiPication to be recognized at once as *'of note, 
yourself, sir," for they had read my book, and so 
had some of the pnrty present. 
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I lounged round the town to the Shakespeare Inn^ 
and went into a small parlor, where the invariable 
** Mary " of the English inn followed me with her 
pleasant voice, cheerful smile and respectful itiannerf 
and received an order for a mutton chop and a mug 
of home-brewed, with the habitual ^^ please, sir, thank 
you sir ; '' and unspeakably nice was the chop and 
the home-brewed, and neat was the table-cloth, and 
quiet the room, and pretty and respectful was the 
Mary. As I lay back in my chair after my lunch and 
felt that I was in Stratford-upon-Avon, had seen 
Shakcspeare*s bouse, was among the very streets and 
houses be knew by heart, bad seen Warwick and 
Charlecote, and had Kenilworth yet within reach be- 
fore sundown, a sense of unspeakable happiness came 
over me. I kept springing up in my chair and walk- 
ing the room, clasping my hands together, and ex- 
claiming upon my happiness, and what had I done, 
what cause was there that I should have it all within 
my power and possession. But my cup was by no 
means full. A pleasure I had not anticipated was 
before me — the church of Stratford! I had ex- 
pected to see a common parish church. But here 
was a large, complete and really grand old collegiate 
church, quite fit for a cathedral, with transepts, choir, 
nave and side chapels, of a beautiful venemble gray 
hue, mi'llowed by sigea, standing in the retreat of a 
deep church-yard, approached by a fierfect cathedral 
roof of double rows of lime trees. In the church, 
which is in a perfect state of repair and renovation, 
is the bust of the great poet, and two stones, in front 
of the chancel, mark the graves of Shakespeare and 
his wife, and on his gravestone are inscribed the cel- 
ebrated lines deprecating a removal of his bones. 
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Asa liUl«) instiuice of tlie continuity of things in 
England, the clerk who showed nie the church told 
mn tliat his father and grandfather had been clerks 
of the parish before hitn. 

Determined to see the Inmntiful region of War- 
wickshire,' so rich in natural beauty and historicJn- 
terest, completely, I drove back to the old town of 
Warwick to see the DcMUichainp Cha|N*l. I lay biu!k 
in my open carriage, the day lay softly over the land- 
scape; it was perfect pleasure. I entered the old 
town of Warwick again, drove beneath the gray ois- 
tle walls under the arched gateways, up to the 
church, and entered the Beauchamp Cliapel. This is 
said to be the most splendid chapel in England except 
that of Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey. It con- 
tains many interesting monuments, among which are 
those to Richard Ueauchamp, Earl of Warwick, and 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth's favorite. 

As delightful as everything has been to-day, the 
drive from Warwick to Kenilworth has been the 
crown of the whole. It does not rise to the romance 
of mountain or ocean scenery; but for everything 
short of those, and for a richness and beauty those 
will not furnish, I never saw its equal. Guy^s Cliff 
rises to as much of wild romantic beauty as its deep 
richness of verdure and foliugo will permit. The 
roaring stream, the rattling mill, llie quiet spread of 
the trout streams below, the castcllatcti house of gray 
stone, rising abruptly fram the bank, the overhanging 
rock, covered with moss and ivy, all a few minutes* 
walk, a mere turn from the country roadside — in- 
deed it has few equals I 

It was nearly sundown, the light of common day 
was deepening into the red and yellow of sunset, as I 
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drove into the long, straggling, interminable, old-fash- 
ioned village of Kenilworth and dismounted at the 
castle gate. 

It is quite in vain to attempt to describe this scene. 
The ruined towers, the fallen battlements, the re- 
mains of stone tracery over the windows as delicate 
as needlework, the ivy creeping over all, with its 
trunk so large, the growth of centuries, that I could 
not compass it with my arms, nor even touch the wall 
it clung to with my fingers' ends, and the evidences 
of the great extent and huge compass of its walls, the 
tilt-yards, the court-yards, the pleasure-grounds, as 
well as the towers and walls of defence, and the 
keeps of captivity it embraced — the memories of its 
sieges and captures and defences, from the time of 
the first Henry, the insurrection and long resistance 
of Simon de Mont fort, the splendid tournament of 
Edward I., the imprisonment of Edward II., the festiv- 
ities of Elisabeth, all rise before the mind and hold 
you in a trance of contemplation ; but, such is the 
power of genius, not Plantagenets nor Lancastei^s, 
not defences nor captures, not royal Henrys nor 
regal Edwards, stand a moment before the fiction of 
the bmin of one man, the Writer to the Signet, the 
clerk of the courts of Edinburgh. It is the place 
where Amy Robsart met Elizabeth, where Dudley 
triumphed and deceived, the tower where Amy slept, 
which enchains your attention and absorbs your inter- 
est How can one escape, or recover himself out of, if 
he would, the enchantment of fiction. Much mora 
real to him is it that Amy slept in that tower, that 
she met Elizabeth in that Pleasaunee Court, that she 
passed under that gateway in her retreat to Cumnori 
than all one reads in Hume or Lingard or Turner. 
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I could not qnit these towers, these irtills, these 
gmssy slopes, where the sheep were quietly feeding 
to tlie Terj foot of the battlements. I looked over 
the long landscHpe, I mounted -the towers and 
stretched myself at length on the soft turf at theur 
feet. It was a dream. Only the approach of dark- 
ness called me off to the duties of return and of the 
morrow. 

Avgutt 9. Saturday. This was the first miny day 
I had seen since I came to England, a |)erio(l of four 
weeks. Two days it hail showered a little, but the 
other twenty-six days had been days of unbroken sun-; 
shine. Reached Shrewsbury at about two o'clock 
P. H., and drove to the house of my cousin, Mrs. Anne 
P^elope Wood, the wife of Mr. William Henry 
Wood| and daughter of Captain William Pulteney 
Dana. From her I receive<l a welcome so cordial, 
affectionate and sincere, that I can never forget it or 
her. • . . 

After dinner I walked through Shrewsbury with 
Mr. Wood and took a turn in the Qnurries, which 
form a noble mall of four walks, under lines of arch- 
ing trees. The castle stands near, and was occupied 
by Sir William Pulteney in his life-time. The Dnna 
Terrace is the principal walk of the castle, and is 
named from the Rev. Edmund Diina,^ who planned it. 
Mr. Wood pointed mo out an old house, with black 

> Rdmnitd nnna, iho prnf^onUor of " tlic F.n^liHll Dnnnn " rofi rrrtl 
to In thin mid tlio iiii<vcn«liii); )m}!rfi, war llio noii of KiclmnI Dniia 
(1700-1772) And the eldrr brother of Chief .Innlice Krnncie DnnA. 
Bom In CAmbrldiTP, Noypmlmr 18, 17.10, he f^mdnAtctl nt IlnrvAid In 
the rlAss of 1759, aihI Aftnrvrnrdfl went to Kiiro|>e to complete \\\n rdu- 
CAtion At Kdlnburjrh. JjAtcr he mnrrlod the Hon. Helen KinnHird, 
danfrhlcr of ChArlc^, Txird KInnnird of Ho^wie I'riory, Scotlnnd. 8ir 
WUIiAm I'oltenej, the mAtemAl uncle of Miss KiunAird, subsequently 
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timber cross-beams on tbo outside, in which Henry 
VII., Richmond, slept on his way to Bosworth fichl. 

Shrewsbury is swept on three sides by the Severn. 
It stunds on both its banks, and crosses it by large 
stone bridges. It is an old historio town, and in 
feudal times was of great imporUince as the border 
town of the Welsh marches. It has sustained many 
severe sieges. Near it was fought the battle be- 
tween Henry and Hotspur, though ** Shrewsbury 
Clock," Mr. Wood told me, could not be seen fix>m 
the battle-field. Here Parliament was once held, 
and here was sometimes the residence of royalty. 
The old church of the town is the abbey church. 
This was an abbey of great antiquity and wealth. 
Little of it now remains. What remains constitutes 
the chief parish church of the town ; and with its 
yarious ordera of architecture, part in the Norman 
and part in the Saxon period, with windows and 
columns and arches of each, cannot but interest every 
one. . . . 

Augu9t 10. Sunday. After an early dinner took 
. a carriage, with Mr. and Mrs. Wood, and drove over 
to Wroxeter to see the home and burial-place of the 
English Danas. 

Wroxeter is a fair specimen of the old English par- 
ish church, parsonage and village. The church stands 
on rather high ground, from which is a view of the 
distant Welsh mountains, the Caradoc Hill, where 
Caractacus made his last stand, the Wreckin (pro- 
nounced Wree-kin), the chief hill of Shropshire, and 

presented Mr. Dona, who had tnken orders, to the living of Wroxetcr, 
near 8hrewsbary, and at a yet later day added to ihiM nuotbcr living 
in the neighborliood. Mr. Dana was the father of thirteen children, 
instead of twelve, us stated in the text. 
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of tlio ricli valley of the Seyem. The charoh stands 
in the midst of the graves of the villagers, and the 
vicarage oi>ens into the church-yard. In this vicar- 
age lived and died Edmand Dana, my grandfather^s 
only brother. Here he officiated from 1766 to 1823, 
a |)oriod of fifty-seven years. Here he brought his 
beautiful noble bride, a peer's daughter, in the bloom 
of her chtiruiB, and here he laid her, under the stone 
of the chancel, at middle life, the mother of twelve 
children, loved and honored by all. Here he lies by 
her side, and here most of his children are buried. 
From this roof went out his eldest son to India, 
Egypt, the Peninsula, and here he returned with the 
honors and highest rank of the army. Here grew up, 
here played, here walked and studied and loved and 
married, th(ise beautiful daughters, who, Mrs. Presi- 
dent Adams says, were the most elegant women she 
saw in England,' and whom George III. called the 
roses of his court. But all this has passed away! 
Youth and beauty have given place to age and decay, 
and age and decay to death, and death is almost fol- 
lowed by oblivion. I am one of the few that inquire 

' " The finofit EDg:liBh womftii I hare §ctn h the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Dana, bnttlier to our Mr. Dana; lie reftidt^ii in the conntry, but 
was in ]x>ndon with two of hia daughtern, witen 1 first came herr. I 
saw her first at Ranelnf^h. I was struck with her sppearance, and 
endeavored to find who she wnn; fur she n|)|)cnred like Calyiiso 
amongst Iter nymphs, delicate and mo<1eKt. She was enidly known 
from thft crowd, ns a stranger. I had not long admired her, before 
she was bronght by her father and iiitrodnced to me, sftcr which she 
made nin a visit, with her slitter, who wax mnrh ont of li«>nllh. At 
the stinie tinio that she lin^ tlia ItcHt title of any Kngli^h womnn I 
hnvc s-rii to the rank of a divinity, \ wonid not. have it forgotten that 
her father i^ an American, and, fw ho was remarkably bandstmic, no 
donbt she owes a large share of her b«'auty to him." — Mrs. John 
Adams to Mr^*. Cranch, London, 30 September, 1785. Letters of 
Mr$, AufamB, Bustf^n, 1848, page 271. 
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here for tlu^m or their memories. A uevr vioar holds 
the vicarage Hiid serves at the altar, and children, 
not theirs, sport round those trees and sing in the 
passages of the old house. 

Still there are many memorials of them remaining. 
Before the chancel are the tombs of the Rev. Edmund 
Dana, the Hon. Helen Kinnsdrd Dana, and their 
cliiLlren. The bridge and the old Roman column in 
the church-yard and some old trees bear his name, 
two, mulberry and sycamore, are still standing; and 
with the English adherence to antiquity, the old peo- 
pie of the parish still call hiiu the '^old gentleman,'' 
and look upon the present rector, who has been there 
twenty years, as the ** new vicar,'* and complain of hia 
innovaticms. • • • 

Left Shrewsbury early, direct for London. The 
day was fair, and the manufacturing towns of Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton, Shiffnal, Soho, looked a 
little more tolerable than when I passed them on Sat- 
urday, when the dull rain and low clouds kept the 
smoke down among the houses, so that it seemed 
hardly possible that human beings could live there. 
There is something inexpressibly dull, monotimous, 
wearisome and dispiriting in the aspect of these man- 
ufacturing towns of the midland counties. The uni- 
form dull bribk of the houses, ranged in long uniform 
rows, all with tilinl roofs, the dreary level wastes pf 
the neighboring country, stripped of trees and en- 
riched by no parks or closes, and the dull smoke-cloud 
resting over all. ... 

The West End of Ix>ndon is now deserted. The 
clul)s are mostly closed for repairs, equipages are few, 
the tall valets with bands and white stockings and 
liveried coats and small-clothes are rare, the parks 
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are desorted by the coroneted coachos, and the daily 
trains take oil the last apologizing lingerers behind 
the tide of fashion. . • . 

AuguMt 12. Tuesday, Took eleven o'clock train 
to Winchester to meet Sir William Heathcote. Be- 
fore leaving, received and answered a very kind and 
attentive note from the Marquess of Lansdowne. 
What could be more courteous and polite ? I had 
no letter of introduction to Ix)rd I^Ansdowne, and 
there is no reason why he should attend to me ; but« 
not content with having me at dinner, he writes 
from his villa at Richmond to say that ho h(*ai*tf 
I am in town, and ho|>es I will give him the pK'iis- 
ure of seeing me again by going out to dine with 
him on Thursday, and trusts that the IxMiuty of tliti 
scenery will bo* some componsnticm to mo for tho 
Inngth of tho drivo. This is woll put for a man 
whose invitation can command almost royalty ilm^lf, 
and whom there are not a hundred men in England 
that would not travel the length of the island to 
dine with at his Richmond vilhi, where he sits the 
head of the social aristocracy, the respected and be- 
loved gentleman, amid the memorials of generations 
of statesmen, poets and scholars, and carrying in his 
own i>erson tho trail itions of mc)i*o than half a cen- 
tury, the contemporary of Pitt, the colleague of Fox, 
the companion of Liverpool, Castlereagh, Canning, 
Wellinj^ton ami Peel, the friend of Romilly, llnllam 
and Mackintosh, the man who moved the address on 
the desith of Nelson, and seconded the address on the 
death of Wellington. 

I wns obliged to decline the invitation, as accepting 
it would break up all my phms for tho rest of my 
stay. . 



• • 
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At Winchester, found Sir William Heathoote 
waiting at the Btation. His delightful countenance 
and delic;ite manners come over one like the sweet 
South. 

He took me to the cathedral close, to the house 
of the dean of the cathedral, an excellent, warm- 
hearted, sturdy old gentleman of over eighty years, 
who still visits and drives and talks with the fresli- 
ness of youth. Here we lunched with meat, fruits 
and ale or claret. Then came a pleasant walk in the 
gardens, which are very beautiful, a clear, rapid trout 
stream running through them. Then we went to 
the college, — William of Wykeham's college, whera 
so many of the best boys of England ai*e educated, — 
the warden of the college, called the ** Warden of 
Winchester," going with us. Sir William was edu- 
cated here, the warden is his personal friend, and 
we had every attention. A curious, highly interest- 
ing place it is. The old buildings date back nearly 
five hundred yeara, and most of the usages of the 
school are as old. The boys sleep in great stone 
rooms, on wooden beds, with very old, time-worn, 
worm-eaten chests of drawers. The benches on 
which they sit at school look as if Alfred might have 
ordered them, and at their plain wooden tables, in 
the great dining-hall, they eat from square wooden 
treiiehera, and drink their ale from curious old jugs. 
Here they leaiii the classics of luxurious Rome and 
Greece, and here they are fitted for the parliament, 
the church, the bar, the army and navy of luxurious 
England. In their play-ground they practise the 
roughest games; fagging, in a modified and well-reg- 
ulated manner, rouuiins; and so much iiiteiv.st is 
taken in their sports, that when the Eton boys come 
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down on the annual challenge to play cricket with 
them, the chosen elevens of the two schools, some of 
the Eton masters come with the boys, and there is 
a general holiday. The game of this year, in which 
the Wykehamists wore beaten by the Etonians, was 
learnedly discttssod by Sir William and the warden. 

The college is built rouhd two courts with two 
towers over each gsiteway. The chapel, which has 
recently been restored, is not only beautiful, but al- 
most gorgeous. The dining hall is gothic, with a 
lofty groined roof. By the side of the chapel are 
cloisters surrounding a large quadrangle more than 
one hundred feet square. Over the entrance to the 
school is a bronze statue of William of Wykehum. 

Leaving the college, we passed to the cathedral, 
timing our visit so as to be able to attend the evening 
service at three o'clock. The service was performed 
by the choristers and clergy, with a now noble organ, 
thought not to have its su(>erif>r in the kingdom, 
played by Wesley himself, the celebrated musician. 
The service was intoned and choral, and the efToct 
quite grand. The choir sang an anthem of ITandors. 

After service we walked about the cathedral in 
company with the excellent warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, Sir William's particular friend, who 
passes the Oxford vacation here, he being also a 
canon of this cathedral. 

In antiquarian interest no cathedral exceeds Win- 
chester. Its foundation was laid by the first Saxon 
kings who embraced Christianity, in the seventh 
century. It was rebuilt by St. Etiielwold in 980, 
and much enlarged, and almost rebuilt again by 
William of Wykeham in 1300-1400. It is very 
large, being nearly six hundred feet long, and has 
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numerous aisles and side chapels, and is full of monu- 
ments and tombs, effigies and tablets to the warriors 
and saints, scholars and divines, and the noble and 
gentle ladies and men of all the generations it has 
survived. In the choir lies William Rufus, and by 
bis side are six mortuary chests, containing the bones 
of Saxon princes. In a side chapel lies Izaak Wal- 
ton* The stone tracery of the chancel window and 
of some portions of the choir roofing are as delicate 
as embroidered lace-work. 

As I passed out of the choir I came abruptly upon 
my friend George Shattuck. We last met in Uoston. 
He was as much surprised as I. We could see no 
more of each other, as he was to leave town in an 
hour. 

The town of Winchester is scarcely less interesting 
than the cathedral and college. It is of an antiquity 
involved in obscurity. It was a chief settlement of 
the Britons, a garrison of the Romans, and the cap- 
ital of England under Egbert, and here Alfred and 
Canute are buried. Here William the Conqueror built 
a castle and palace, the foundations of which are still 
to be seen. Here Richard CcBur de Lion wns 
crowned, here John did homage to the I^egate. 
Here parliaments wore held in the fourteenth nnd 
fifteenth centuries, and here Henry VHI. entertained 
the Emperor Charles V. In the civil wars it was 
a conspicuous place, and was taken and retaken. 
Cromwell blew up the castle and demolished the 
bishop's palace and stabled his horses in the cathe- 
dral, where his troopers made great havoc of the 
monuments, and injured the building itself not a lit- 
tle. The only monument left untouched was that 
of Wykeham. This arose from the fact that the 
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commander of the troops stationed here was a scholar 
of the school, where all the boys take an oath to pre- 
serve the monument of the founder. Two of the old 
gateways still remain, and we drove under them as 
we passed out of town. 

Lady Ileuthcote had driven over to the evening 
service, and we joined her at the cathedral close. 
Here Sir William*s full style equipage was waiting 
for us, an open barouche with arms and baronet's 
helmet emblazoned, four prancing blacks, with two 
postilions in full livery, and a livery on the box be- 
hind. It made a grand show as it drove through the 
narrow streets of Winchester. 

We drove out over the Southampton rond, passed 
within sight of the remains of the castle, now uned as 
a court-house ; the unfinished palace of Charles II., 
now used as a garrison, and tJie old hospital of St. 
Cross, which we are to visit to-morrow. We entered 
Hursley Park, drove through its long avenues, passed 
the ruins of old Merdon castle, and were set down at 
the manor house. It is a large brick house of the 
reign of William III., cannot be called handsome, but 
is large, convenient and stately. It has gardens, 
lawns and all the appurtenances about it. The hall 
is very long and wide, and filled with pictures, 
chiefly portraits. • • • 

Soon after ten the guests retired, and I obnerved 
that the household retired early, and Lady Ile^ith- 
cote told me they rose early. Tliere were no odious 
cards ; and, indeed, I have not seen a pack of cards 
since I came to England. 

August 18. Wednesday, Woke with the servant 
bringing water, boots and my bruRlicd and folded 
clothes, and opening the shutters into the park. 
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Nine is the brcakfiutt lioiir, and I Rpent an hour be< 
fore breakfast in walking in the garden and park. I 
lay down on the soft turf under a spreading and 
(loep-leaved oak-tree. Jlere are no niosquitoes or 
other phiguing insects us at home, but one may lie 
at ease on a turf as smooth and soft as a carpet, an* 
disturbcdi and contemphite and enjoy this mixture 
of wildness and cultivation that marks an English 
park. Here is the nice attention to turf and trees, 
while by your side are the deer, and ovqt your head 
are circling and cawing innumerable crows and 
choughs. The great manor clock, which tolk the 
quarter hours, 

'* Four for th« qnarten mad twelre for th« hour, 
£v«r and ay«, by aliiiM or ibower,*' 

called me away from a delightful reyerie to meet my 
kind hosts at breakfast ... 

After breakfast Sir William said he should walk 
down to the morning service at the church, and I 
went with him. The church and village of Hursley 
are at the park gate, only about ten minutes' walk 
from the house, and this walk is over smooth turf, 
under the deep shade of trees. We tunied aside, by 
a by-path, and came upon the beautiful secluded, 
ivy-covered vicai*age, the beau-ideal of an Englisb 
vicarage. This is the home of Keble. Keble is the 
vicar of the parish, appointed by Sir William, who 
holds the gift. The vicarage has been built by Sir 
William, and is in the pui*est style of Gothic cottage 
architecture. Keble is not at home, being off on a 
long vacation, which the rural clergy usually take in 
harvest. This was a disappointment, as I hoped to 
know him, not only by Sir William's introduction, 
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but by a letter Mr. Justice Coleridge kindly sent 
nie. 

The chnroli has been renovatc^d and tdmoBt rebuilt 
by Keble himself from the proceeds of his ^^ Christian 
Tear." It is quite complete in its character, and beau- 
tiful in detail. It is nil of stone without, the floor of 
tiles, the roof and walls of stone, and the windows of 
stained glass. The sittings are ail free, and all made 
in the same manner. Sir William has surrendered 
his manorial pew, and he and his family sit in the 
same manner with the humblest cottagers. We 
passed in, and took our seats on the oaken benches, 
where were gathered some twenty or more of the 
peasantry, in their white frocks, and as many women. 
Daily morning and evening service are performed 
here throughout the year, and frequent communions 
held, and free seats furnished to all. The result is 
that there is not a Dissenter in the parish. I have 
several times been told that where this system is 
adopted of free open sittings, without distinctions of 
rank, daily service, frequent communions, and a 
working clergy and parish schools, it nearly eradi- 
cates dissent. 

After s<»iTice and a walk back to the hall Sir Wil- 
liam took me out to drive in his dog-cart. The dog- 
cart is an open chaise or gig, with one or two horses, 
and a low sent for a servant behind. A boy in livery 
sat behind to open gates and do messages nnd hold 
the horse^s head when we stopped. Sir William 
drove. He carried me to see his farm, where is 
Lady Ileathcote's dairy, and a mill and shops where 
all the wood and iron work for the estate is done. 
All the work of the estate is done upon it, and here 
are blacksmiths, carpenters, shoemakers, millers, etc. 
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Then we saw the cows, the sheep, the pigs, and the 
horses. The horsi-s liave large rooms to move about 
111, and have a constant supply of water and hay. An 
Irish blood mare, belonging to Mr. Shirley, and Sir 
William's heavy black coach horses were my chief 
attraction. 

After these we drove to the town of Romsey to 
Bee the old church. It is a noble specimen of the 
mixed orders of Norman and Gothic, with many mon- 
uments of antiquity. The history of its restoration 
is singular. The roof and walls were of plaster, and 
had been so beyond the memory of all. The sexton, 
a plain, unlettered man, was knocking off a piece of 
loosened plaster, and saw under it the marks of 
sculptured stone. He showed this to the rector, and 
asked leave to proceed in the removal. The rector 
was indiffei*ent and gave leave. The sexton care- 
fully and laboriously removed all the plaster, and dis- 
closed a perfectly finished and exquisitely sculptured 
Norman window. This discovery showed the condi- 
tion of the whole church. A large sum was raised 
for its restoration, to which the new rector, the Hon. 
and Rev. Gerard Noel, was the chief contributor, and 
the work of restoration is nearly completed. Under 
this roof, and behind these plaster walls, substituted 
by the pious horror of good taste of the Puritans, 
were the most beautiful roof and the noblest win- 
dows of the Norman and Gothic periods. This 
church is much visited by antiquarians in architec- 
ture. It was shown us by the sexton himself, the 
discoverer, who took great pride in tracing out the 
renovations. He has become not only an enthusiast, 
but an adept in architecture. 

August 14. Thursday. Before breakfast I ex- 
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plored tlie ruins of Merdon Ca8t1e« wliicli front the 
house across the lawn. The castle must have been 
of princely dimensions. It was built by Henry de 
Blois, brother of King Stephen. Breakfast, and 
again la walk to church for morning service. After 
service Sir William showed me the schools of the vil- 
hige and the house of the tctichcrs, which he built 
and prosonlcd. Tloing harvest, it was vacation. 'J1ie 
schoo|.r(x>ms were picasamt and well vcntilati^d, and 
the building picturesque and sulmtintial. Why can 
we not have pretty school-houses in America? Who 
ever saw one such there? These buihiings were of 
dark brick, covered and strengthened an4 crossed 
with cream-colored stone. 

My host said he was engaged until lunch, and after 
lunch would bike me out again in his cart. I went 
to my chamber and wrote letters home. What could 
be prettier thtin this scene? My windows looked 
out upon the lawn of the park. Under the trees the 
deer were shaking their horns, to keep off the flies, 
as they lay in the shade; and on the lawn a troop 
of yeomanry cavalry, by leave of Sir William, were 
drilling, their bugle and word of command ever and 
anon breaking the stillness. 

After lunch the dog-cart was brought, and Sir V/il- 
liam and T, with the tiger behind, took our morning 
drive, 'i'his time we drove through two miles of park 
to the village of Enfield, an off-parish of llursley, 
recently esUvblished by Sir William under the new 
act of Parliament for the relief of large parishen, and 
endowed by him. The church he built at his sole 
expense. It is a good-sized, well-proportioned build- 
ing, wholly of stone, with no sparing of expense, ro- 
mantically situated, and surrounded by new graves 
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As yon nscend to the church from the roadBide by 
the still) is 

** A liUle fonnUin^ll, 
Where water, dear as diamond q;mrk« 
In a ftone baain feU." 

0?er it is u cross, ami under the cross are cut in 
the stone some lines culling upon the wayfarer, who 
drinks, not to 

" drink and pray 
For the kind aoul of Sybil Grey, 
Who built this oross and weU," 

but to look to the cross above it, and to remember 
what it teaches and promises. This is the pious 
work of Lady Heathcote, and the lines are hera. I 
regret I diS not copy them. 

From Enfield we drove to Otterbourne, also one of 
Sir William's parishes. The church gate was locked, 
and he s^iid he would drive to the house of a lady 
near« where he could find the keys. *< Her daughter," 
said he, ^^ has written several novels, which have been 
much read and admired in England. Her best is 
called * The Heir of Redclyffe.' " 

" * The Heir of Redclyflfe,* " said I ; " do I not know 
* The Heir of Redclyffe,' and have I not been more af« 
fected by it than by any novel I ever read ? I should 
delight to see the author." I then told him how 
much the book was read and admired in America, 
and what effect it had hud, particularly on the young. 

We drove to the house. It is a neat, rather hand- 
some, though small stone house, coinpleti*ly embos- 
omed in trees, shrubs and hedges, with the air of gen- 
tility in its surroundings and furniture. 

Cnptain Yonge was a retired officer, a leading mag- 
istrate in the county, and much relied on for his force 
of character and principle. He died lately, leaving a 
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"widow and children. The inoilier and dangliter, in 
half monrning, were seated at tables reading and 
writing, and received us with ease and cordiality. 
Their friendship for Sir William is of a deep and touch- 
ing chanicter. I said nothing to Miss Yonge about 
her book. In a short visit it did not seem to me to 
be in good taste, as she was evidently not vain, nor 
a person to be treated with less than the highest at- 
tention. Her countenance is regular, her complex- 
ion sallow, but not unhealthy, her hair black, and 
her eyes dark and very fine. Iler whole appearance 
indicates a woman of strong feelings, and quick hs 
well as deep sensibilities. I was satisfied that she 
might write ** The Heir of Redclyffe." 

In this church, too, the sittings are free, the ser- 
vice daily, the schools free and well kept, and the 
people all in the church. The daily service was soon 
to b^n, but we had not time to stop. 

Sir William tells me that Miss Yonge lives fully 
up to her professions, and is a secret faithful laborer 
for good in all parts of the parish. 

From Otterbourne we drove into the old town of 
Winchester, and visited the curious old hospital of 
St. Cross, one of the strangest old affairs in the coun- 
try. It lies low in a sweet village about a mile from 
the town, approached by a pretty path. Erected in 
the time of King Stephen, its old buildings and 
strange usages continue unimpaired to this day. By 
a sttitute of five or six hundred yesirs' standing, the 
porter is obliged to furnish ale and bread to all who 
call at the door. It was given to ns, from a pewter 
mug, the bre:id on a wooden trencher. The chapel 
is large and curious, with nave, side aisles and tran- 
septs, and a massive Norman tower. This charity 
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sustains thirteen poor brethren, a master, and certain 
other officers. 

From St. Cross we went to the county prison, 
which wsis built under the auspices of Sir William, 
who was then the head of the county magistracy. It 
seemed to me to be exceedingly well planned and 
conducted. All the officers, turnkeys, etc., employed 
in charge, have a uniform dress, wliich is semi-mili- 
tary, and the etiquette of touching the hat is ob- 
served by all when the warden passes them. They 
also touched the hat, as indeed did almost every 
man, woman and child wherever I have been with 
him, whether in Winchester or on his estates, to Sir 
William Heathcote, so universally is he known and 
esteemed. For many years ho was the head of the 
county magistracy, the position of the chief gentle- 
man in the county, in which office he succeeded Shaw- 
Lefevre, the Speaker; and he represented the county 
in Parliament until he accepted the seat for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. So extraordinary is his hold on 
the affection and respect of all, that lie has never had 
a contested election, either for Oxford or Hampshire, 
though often chosen in the midst of high party feel- 
ing, and he not a compromise man, but a decided 
Tury and Tractarian. 

At dinner we had the Dean of Winchester, the 
man of eighty-two years, of whom I have made men- 
tion, and the rector of the church at Enfield that we 
saw in the morning. 

I was to leave early the next morning to visit 
Salisbury and Portsmouth, and was obliged to take 
leave of my fi-iends over night. I cannot say with 
how much rcgrut I parted from them. Sir William 
Heathcote is the realization of the ideal of the Eng- 
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Ibh titled gentleman on liis estate, in the midst of Iiis 
duties find n^sponsibilities and honors, in his home, — - 
the home of generations past and to come,— honors 
cheerfully paid and modestly received, duties per- 
formed in the fear of God, and responsibilities met 
and borne as a man and a Christian. What I saw 
was rather the ideal than an actual life, what one 
reads in books nither than what one ever expects to 
see. Wherever he went, among his tenants and de- 
pendents, the men touched their hats, the women 
courtesied, and when he entered a room all stood up 
and uncovered. Yet he assumed nothing. His man- 
ners are simple and even modest. At the same time 
there is no want of reserved |K)wer. He is thoroughly 
manly, and could vindicate his rights if required to. 
There were, too, as he went among them, the kind 
inquiries after the health and condition of the wife 
and children, the working of the new mnchine, the 
progress of the children at school, the repairs on the 
cottage, which showed a knowledge of the iiiTnirs of 
his tenants as well as his interest in their wi*lfiire. 

I noticed tliat in his intercourse with various 
classes a distinction wns quietly observed. To most 
he l)owed and spoke kin<lly, and there seemed to bo 
freedom enough ; but he offered his hand only to 
equals. By equals I mean not titled i^ersons, but 
persons of the condition of gentlemen, men of family 
or education, or holding recognized positions. It 
seems to me that in England, royalty apart, there 
are but two classes. The upper class comprehends 
the aristocracy and all persons in the learned profes- 
sions, persons of university education and degrees, 
oflTicers of the army and navy, and men of family and 
property in the country, recognized as country gen- 
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tlemen. In this class foi'merly, merchants, of what- 
ever wealth or business, did not come. But of late 
a few bankers and merchants of the highest standing 
and enlarged business, esiiecially if they have ac- 
quired land or {mrliamentary influence, are received 
into this class ; but they are not received in conse- 
quence of| but in spite of, their occupations. In this 
class there is a substantial equality. Differences of 
rimk ent»iil etiquette and certain privileges and pre- 
cedence and deference; but they are differences of 
degree and not of kind. There is the genu$ gentle- 
man, and the species noble or gentle, duke, baronet, 
or esquire. Doctor of Laws, colonel or judge. 

Lady Heathcote is a woman of excellent under- 
standing, a judicious mother, a devoted wife, a faith- 
ful lady of the manor, a woman who looks her duties 
in the face and performs them ; with a good deal of 
culture, she grows upon you ; and particularly fund 
of botany, natural history and all forms of out-of-door 
life and beauty, as most English women are. 

Mr. Evelyn Shirley is un excellent specimen of the 
old English gentleman. His family owned Eating- 
ton manor before the Conquest, are enrolled as its 
owners in the Domesday Book, and Mr. Shirley told 
me that thera had never failed a succession of fa- 
ther and son to inherit the place for nine hundred 
ye^irs. Mr. Shirley represented his county in Parlia- 
ment for twenty years, and when he retired his eldest 
son took his place. He is a Tory, highly conserva- 
tive in his principles, liberal and kindly in his feel- 
ings, and as simple and unassuming as a child in his 
manners. I felt a strong affection ft)r him. 

Just as we parted, Lady Heathcote brought me a 
print of Hursley Church, Keble's church, hoping 1 
might value it as a memorial of my visit. 
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Augu9t 15. Friday. Rose early and dro^e orer to 
Romsoyiind took tlie cars (a word they do not use in 
England) for Sulisbiiry. At Salisbury found ilie 
streets hung with fliigs, and at the White Hart, 
where I stopped for breakfHst, the servants were 
dressed in white cravats, with flowers in their but- 
ton-holes, the landhidy in her best silks, and all in a 
flutter of excitemient. ** What's the matter here to* 
day ? " '* Her majesty, sir. Her majesty is to lunch 
here to-day." 

Hie Queen was on her way from Plymouth to 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, and word had 
been received early this morning that she would 
lunch at Salisbury and visit the cathedral. The 
train wns not to arrive until two o'clock, so I brenk- 
fasted and took an open fly, with a driver who knew 
the country, and drove over to Stonehenge. 

On my way I stopped at the site of Old Samm and 
got out of my fly and walked to the top of the old 
castle mounds, for nothing hut the mounds remain, 
where I had a beautiful vii^w of Salisbury, its plains^ 
and the long stretch of country in all directions. He- 
neat It waved the fields of com, over the ground where 
once stood the town, and these deserted fields with- 
out a house had the right to return two niemlHsiti 
to Parliament, equal to the city of London in politiad 
arithmetic, until the Reform Bill of 1831. The 
driver |>ointed out to mo the tree in the fiold, known 
as the Parlianietit tree, under which the elections 
wertMlrclarod. 1 toM him tin* guidt'-lnxiks said it was 
cut down ; lint he wiid he had seen elrctiouR nnder it. 

The view from the hill is pi»culiar, an<l well n'paid 
the visit. Salishnry lies below on Blightly elevated 
ground, in the midst of large plains, extending in all 
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directions about tlio city, and in eome other parta, 
well w<K)ded« wittered and rich, bat in long stretoliea 
to the west and north> o|)on, bare, fed with sheep, 
and horu luid tlioru Hpotted with fifldnof grain. Out 
of the town rises the tower and spire, the exquisitely 
beautiful tower and spire of the cathedral, the moefe 
beautiful I have seen in England. There is a gi*ace, 
an airiness in the form, and a repose and a beauty 
in the gray hue of the stone, the true time-honored 
and time-made gniy, without blue or any cold or 
disturbing tint, which completely satisfies the mind* 
She sits like the Queen of the Valley, and there seems 
to be no point, hill or yale, from which some pai't of 
the spire is not seen. 

Passed the town of Amesbury, with its crooked, 
picturesque streets and fine old church, and after 
miles of riding, over an almost level plain, with sheep 
and their shepherds in long, silent, scarcely moving 
rows, looking like rows of white stones in the open 
fields, the road having neither hedge nor fence, but 
open on all sides, we came to a rising ground, on 
which stood a group of stone pillars, some erect, and 
somH leaning over nearly to their fall, and some with 
onp-stones connecting them, all of a dark gray hue, 
and standing desolate und solitary, in the midst of 
this waste. This is Stonehenge. This is the temple 
of some stninge religion, perhaps Druidical, perhaps 
older, perhaps with blno<1y rites and sacrificial stones, 
the very history of which was lost before the Britbh 
antiquity began. 

A few travellers were hanging about the ruins, 
their carriages standing in the fields. A plainly 
dressed man, lame, with a small collection of prints 
and books and maps spread out upon the ground, of- 
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fered his seryices to me as interpreter of the myste- 
ries. This is Mr. Brown, the anthor of the book and 
plans of Stonehenge, who sncceeds his father in the 
oflice of gnide. He showed me the form the temple 
is supposeil to have had originally, and pointed out 
the nice evitlence on which the theory is built. lie 
showed me the sacrificial stone, the entrance exactly 
facing the point of the rising sun, in the middle of 
the winter solstice, the horseshoe form of the whole, 
and the three concentric rows of columns. 

Around these ruins, in all directions, for a circuit 
of a mile or more, ai-e mounds of earth, which have 
been opened and are found to be burial-places ; the 
utensils and weapons of the dead lying by them. . . . 

Wilton is a jewel of a place. It seems as if it 
were got up for effect. The old houses, the river 
running through it, the bridges, the deep shades of 
the trees, the park walls of Wilton Hall, and the 
beantiful Romanesque church, just built, at an enor- 
mons expense, by Mr. Sidney Herbert, and dedicated 
as a froo-will olToring to the public and free worship 
of God. 

Sir William Ileathcotc had offered me a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Herbert, but I declined it, as I 
thought I should not have time to use it. As I 
piissed the great gate a carringo, with four prancing 
black horses, postilions in full livery, and supeib 
Io<iking coachmen, drove out, the horses' feet scarcely 
touching the earth .for (lelicatene.8s. This was Mr. 
Herbert in stiite cuacli, going up to Salisbury to 
convey the Queen from the railroad station to the 
oithedral. The porter told me that Mr. Herl>ert 
was going to London immediately, so I did not send 
in my card. 
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As I drove through the streets of Salisbury, I 
found theiu filled with crowds of well-dressed {x^ople 
awaiting the arrival of the Queen, and flags stretched 
across the streets, and some sign of welcome or other 
from every house on the expected route, even the 
most humble. 

At the White Hart all was in a flutter of excite- 
ment. I took a front room and planted myself at the 
window next the door, and in due time up came the 
outriding hussars, and then the advance carriages, and 
then Mr. Herbert's four blacks, and in the open ba- 
rouche sat the Queen and Prince Albert, and in later 
carriages the children and suite. I had a good lei- 
surely view of her majesty as she got out and pjissed 
into the inn. She leaned on her husband's arm. Her 
face looked kind and sensible and matronly, though 
not handsome, and her figure looked less dumpish 
than when on horseback at Aldershot. 

The princess Royal is a spirited, dashing looking 
young lady of about sixteen. The Princess Alice is 
quite pretty. The boys looked like any other solid, 
good-humored English boys, in black hats and turn- 
over collars. 

After lunch the royal suite visited the cathedral, 
and thence went to the station and wei*e oif by spe- 
cial train to Portsmouth. I went to the cathedral 
close. Iler majesty was in the bishop^s palace, the 
gated of which were closed, and I stood awhile watch- 
ing the crowd collected there. Soon the crowd 
opened a little, and a carriage drove up to the gate, 
a pair of spirited black horses, an open carriage, no 
servant, but a lady, a lady of brilliant beauty, hold- 
ing the reins in her gloved hantls, and easily and 
cheerfully guiding the prancing horses among the 
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crowd. Was it Boadicea driving over from Stone- 
lienge or Diana Vernon? It was a Greek outline 
and conipK*xion, fillt^d out with EngliHli blood and 
flesh. I never eaw a more beautiful vision. ** A fine- 
looking woman," said I to a young workday woman 
that BtcKMl near. ^* A very nice hidy, sir/* she replied. 
** Who is it ? " said L " It is Mrs. Sidney Herbert, 
sir,*' said she. 

Mrs. Herbert had driven over from Wilton to pay 
her respects to the Queen, in tlie absence of her hus- 
band. She is a personal friend of lier majesty, and 
was the chief cause of Miss Nightiiigalo*8 going to 
the Crimea. The crowd gave way and the gjito 
opened, the gate-keepers bowed, and the vision van- 
ished. 

I took pains to circulate among the crowd, and 
everywhere I found nothing but expressions of loj-- 
alty, and in all a strong desire to see the Queen, and 
to testify their duty and respect. They all know her 
to be a good womnn, a good wife and mother. So far 
as I liHve observed in England, the Queen sits firmly 
in the affections and respect of her people. 

At the inn, after the Queen left, I was rather in- 
structed by a conversation in the colTce-room. Two 
young men, who were, I think, Americans, were 
complaining nnd swearing at the waiter because they 
liad no eels for dinner, which they had been prom- 
isi'd. The waiter npoIogizc<l, and said as an excuse, 
** Ilor msgoaty has been here to-djiy." "Did her 
mnjesty cnt the eels? " " It is n(» bnsiness of yours 
or mine, sir, what her majesty eats.'* 

Thc^ landla'ly wjis in overflowing good humor, nnd 
said, ** Thank you, sir," to me, as I went b}'. I 
stopped, and congratulated her on the royal visit. 
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She was mnch pleaseil, unci said she Iiad spoken with 
her majesty several times since she had been in the 
house. As I followed over the railroad to Torts- 
inouthi an hour or so behind the Queen, it was af- 
fecting to see the earnest, but humble attempts at 
demonstrations at every little station and roaiUide, 
although they knew that the train went by without 
stopping. All the people, too, were dressed in their 
best, and at the stations, and along the roadsides, 
nntil darkness of evening closed over us, the parents 
lingered, with their neatly dressed children, where 
they had stood to see the Queen go by. ** Happy, 
happy people ! '* I could not but say, theories and 
political economies be as they may. How powerful 
is the instinct of loyalty, especially when called out 
to a woman, and that woman a wife and a mother 
and a virtuous woman ; and this manifested volun- 
tarily, as English loyalty now substantially is I How 
it binds up the institutions of the country with the 
dearest domestic ties, the unerring and powerful in* 
stincts of nature! 

When the crowd had left the cathedral close, and 
the royul cortdgo had gone to the station, I took, at 
my leisure, my view of this perfect specimen of the 
Gothic art, — the art of embodying beauty and rev- 
erence to all ages. 

Salisbury is the lady of the cathedrah. Your mind 
is filled with satisfaction, — a delightful satisfaction. 
It is not wonder nor awe, but a delightful satisfaction. 
The whole is built in one style, at one period, of one 
material, and in the execution of one design. The 
color fascinated me. I could not take my eyes from 
it, nor cease exclaiming with delight at the rich, old, 
soothing, yet most beautiful hue. It is a shade of 
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gray, clear of the cold blae of our granite. You feel 
tliat it is just the hue ; that more or less white, or 
more or less black, would destroy it. The tower and 
spire are perft^ct. I cannot imagine, I could not de- 
sire, anything liclter. They fill the eye Hud the mind. 
And then the complicated yet harmonious order of 
the aisles, transepts, and side chapels, and the long 
cloisters, enclosing an exquisite piece of greensward, 
with their interesting roofs, — all unite to satisfy the 
imHgination. You say, at last I have seen the thing, 
the ideal cathedral. Others are larger, more various, 
more curious, but this is the perfection — the one 
entire and perfect chrysolite. 

Another advantage which Salisbury possesses is, 
Uiat it rises directly out of the turf, which comes 
close to its walla in a wide close, with no obstructions 
of streets or houses, and the grounds about it are 
kept in |)erfect order. Nothing is left to be desired. 

A csinon, whom I accidentally met and introduced 
myself to as an American traveller and churchman, 
treated me with great attention, and gave mo the 
special privilege of seeing the bishop's palace. This 
is in the cathedral close, separated from it only by 
the greensward of the garden. It is a beautiful 
building, of the same material with the church, in 
entire harmony with it. The view of the cathedral 
from tlin windows of the palace drawing-room is per- 
baiw the best, though that from the diagonal corner 
of the cloisters is the view usually selected. 

The interior does not, to my mind, keep pace with 
the exterior. It is light-colored and plain. I have 
seen inti^riors that I prefer to it. Westminster Ab- 
bey much, perhaps also Winchester. Paa«<ing out 
again, at the corner of the close, I took my hist view 
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of the congregiition of walls, roofs, windows, tower 
and spii-e. It li;ui taken possession of the heart. • • • 

Rail from Salisbury to Portsmouth. On my way 
I had a good view of Chichester cathedral. It is 
large, statedly and graceful. The spire is tall, but 
nothing seen to-day could enter in where Salisbury 
had possession. 

The train stopped at Romsey. I saw a lady alone, 
crossing the rail, and coming towards me. It was 
Lady Heathcote. *^ Are you alone ? *' *^ No, I have 
my carriage, and my motlier is with me." She then 
explained to me tliat the letter whiiih was to l>e sent 
to Portsmouth for me f i-om the First Lord of tlie Ad« 
miralty to admit me to the docks hud been sent to 
liursley Park, and she had |)Osted it to Portsmouth, 
and handed me a note of explanation in case it did not 
reacli me. This was kind indeed. She did not ad- 
mit it, but she had driven over to Romsey on purpose 
to meet me, lest there should be some mistake. She 
had her pony carriage, with her two ponies at the 
door, and Mrs. Shirley in it. I took leave of them 
again with many thanks. They had driven eight 
miles, and had eight to go, though it was nearly 
dark. Where do these people put the limit to their 
attentions ? 

On my way down I found in the car with me an 
English farmer of the middle class, a heavy, beef -fed, 
big-fisted fellow, full of prejudices as of meat. He 
said the laborers and servants of the country were 
being ruined. ** And strange to say, sir, our church 
is at the bottom of it.** *^ Indeed, I am sorry to hear 
that. How is it?** "Why, they are educating 
them. The church and the benevolent people are 
giving the poor children education for charity. NoW| 
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there *b no nse in making a charity of reading, writ- 
ing and arithmelic When it*8 proper they should 
Icoow these things, there 's no master or mistress but 
will see they are taught them. Then these ladies 
teach *em tu do crochet work. (Here he made an 
absurd imitsition of ciochet, working with Iiis great 
clumsy fingers.) And then, instead of making a 
coai'se frock for their father or brother to work in, 
they are doing crochet work. (Another imitation.) 
And then, if master or mistress rings the bell, no 
answer; ring ngain, no answer; ring again, no 
answer. You go up-stiirs to see what the matter is, 
and she 's writing a letter ! No, sir, that won't do. 
Therein be nobody left to milk the cows and scour 
the floors." 

Reuclied Portsmouth at early erening. The 
streets are full of soldiers and sailors. No town in 
England is so completely naval and military as Ports- 
month; and now the return of the Crimean regi- 
ments makes the town fuller than usual. Every 
other man yon meet is in uniform. At the hotel, the 
George, young Crimean officers were dining, hav« 
ing just met in the street after months of separation. 
Drums beat in the street, and detachments passed 
under the windows to mount and relieve guard. 

After dinnor I walked about a little. IIow redo- 
lent is ev^3 thing of the gigantic naval force of Eng- 
land. Sailors swarming about the countless grog 
shops and unconcealed brothels, singing, loud ttilking, 
lounging — and now and then detachments going to 
and fro, in martial order, and women swarming like 
fire-flies in a field. How narrow and crooked are the 
by streets and lanes, and how old and low-roofed 
and redolent of tobacco smoke and grog are the 
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roomSf — the same lanes and streets, tlie same rooms 
in which the sailors of Nelson and Collingwood, Rod- 
ney and Howe, drank and sung and rioted and were 
led to ruin. 

AuguHt 16. Saturday. Presented myself at the 
Dock Yard gate with my letter, which I took from 
the post-office. *^ Are you a British subject?" **No/* 
**Then you cannot be admitted.** I presented my 
letter. They examined the book, where my name 
had been entered by an Admindty order. • • . 

I saw the rope- walks, the timber docks, the wonder- 
ful block-cutting machinery, the iron and brass foun- 
deries and cutting machines, the huge store-houses 
and docks, and visited several of the vessels. I went 
all over the Victor Emmanuel, one of the largest and 
latest specimens of the screw ships of the line, and 
saw the time-honored Bellerophon, Blonde, Illustrious, 
and other names famous in story and song. Then I 
took boat and went on board the Victory. This ship, 
sacred to British naval glory, lies at anchor a little 
below the docks, and is kept in complete repair and 
used as a receiving ship. The memory of Nelson 
hangs over her lilce a cloud. As I drew near I 
thought how often his eye had rested upon her with 
hope and pride. I ascended the g^ingway and stood 
on her deck. A piece of brass plate in the main deck 
(not, as I supposed, on the poop, but on the main 
quarter deck), between the poop and the mainmast, 
marks the spot where he fell. A petty officer was 
ordered to show me the ship. He took me below, 
through the three gun-decks, through the berth deck, 
down, down into the low dark cock-pit. There, in a 
little room, so low that tlie shortest man cannot stand 
upright, the light of day never visiting it, by the 
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light of a swinging lamp, reclining against tlie tim- 
bcr knee wliioli tlie guide pointed out, there lay the 
dying Nelson^ the thunder of his own battle dimly 
heard oyerheail, the ship thrilling with tlie ngony of 
the contest, there he called Hardy — ** Kiss me. 
Hardy I " There he heard of his victory, and there 
his life went out I had seen enough. I cared noth« 
ing more for the guns tliey showed me nor the tradi« 
tions of the fight The human interest always over« 
powers every other. 

Dined and took train for London via Brighton. 
Had a good view of Brighton. 

In the same carringe with me were two young 
naval oflicers, just returned from the Crimea, where 
they had served on shore in the dJHtingnished naval 
brigade. One of them, the younger, who wjis a hand- 
some, cheerful, gsilhint, pleasant fellow, had been an 
aid-de-camp, saw the Redan attack, had been in sev- 
eral repulses, and served day and night in the 
trenches. I was much pleased with his frank, cheer- 
ful way. In the course of conversation ho s])oke of 
the Cumberland and Halifax. I asked him if he was 
on board the Cumberland at Halifax. He was. I 
had been on board and seen several oflicers. He was 
a midshipman then. I named two midshipmen who 
took me off in a boat, and the first lieutenant, and 
mentioned having seen Prince Victor, the queen's 
nephew, who was on board, and had a good deal of 
conversation about the navy, the royal family, whom 
I had seen yesterday at Salisbury, etc. 

The next morning I went into tlio C(»lonnade in 
Hay market, to breakfast, and came upon the elder 
ofFh-er. He came up. ** Oh, we missed you hist night 
at the station. You went off. My companion wanted 
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to show yon some attentions here. Ton know who 
that wa% don't you?" "No/* said I. **That was 
Prince Victor." ** Indeed. Well, he 's u good feUow. 
But I hope I said nothing out of the way about him 
or the r(»yal family." **0h, no; yon were all right 
He wants to see you, but has left town to^ay for 
Boulogne." 

I breakfasted with the officer, and we parted with 
exchange of cards, etc. This other officer was a man 
of no note; yet, although I was several hours with 
them, there was nothing in their intercourse from 
which any one could suspect that there was any dif- 
ference of rank between them. It rained hard all 
this morning, the second rainy day I have seen in 
England. 

In the afternoon it cleared up again, and I took 
cars for Wiilton-on-Tliames to sea the Storys and 
Appleton. They were dining at Russell Sturgis's, 
where 1 joined the party. Sturgis lives in a superb 
house« in the Italian villa style, terraced down to the 
Thames, built for Lord Taiikerville, too expensive 
for him, and boiip;lit by the American banker. 

The Storys and Appleton have taiken a very pretty 
house on the river side, with lawn, old trees, vines 
growing over it, and the quiet of an English country 
house. Here I passed the night and breakfasted. 

Auguit 18. Monday. Spent the morning at the 
Vertion Gallery and the National Gallery. The se- 
ries of Hogartirs Marriiige h la Mode, six in nnml>er, 
richly repay one for a visit to the Vernon, if there 
were nothing else there. In the National are many 
fine pictures of the masters, especially of Murilio. 

At 8.80 P. M. took the train for Dover en route 
for France. The arrangements for passage from 
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London to Paris are qnite oomplete. Yon take tick- 
ets through, and your luggage is checked Uiroogh, 
and each paeket is nombetvd. Hie journey is made 
in thirteen liours. Leaving London aft half past 
eiglit, yon breakfast in Paris. 

We readied Dover at about 11.80 P. K. in a 
drencliing nun and took tlie little steamer to cross 
the Channel. The Channel steamers are small, mean 
and with very poor aocommodations. It is surpris- 
ing that tliey should n*main so, with flic grc»t travel 
between tliese countries. I spoke to the cHptain about 
the boats, and he said they were large enough for the 
trade. 

The little boat rolled and |nt(!hcd and jumped 
about, as if it bad lost its wits, like a kitten on a 
oirpet. The pas-^engers were dresidfully sick, and 
excnujating sounds came up from the cabin. I took 
my sbiitd by the mast, nnd kept it without moving, 
for walking deck was out f»f the question, until we 
ran into Calais pier. I was alm«)st the only passen- 
ger not sick. 

The lights can be seen across the Channel. From 
the cliffs of Dover they see the brilliant light on the 
Calais pier, and from the Calais pier they see the 
lights on the South foreland. There was old Calais, 
the Calais of sieges, conquests, landings and expul- 
sions. No one can cross this Channel, or look from 
shore to sliorc, without tlion^hta of what has l)cen 
done and seen and attempted on these op|)08ite 
banks, dividing the two great nations of Eumpe. 
English and French history seem to have made here 
a concentration of its interests. 

I stepped on the shore of the continent of Euro|>e. 
I heard a new language and saw a new people. It 
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was abont two o*elock in the morning, and all was 
still on the fcirtificatioiis and grass of old Calais. Wo 
passed into a large ollico where was an attendance of 
armed police ; and at an inclosed desk sat three men 
examining ])assports and making entries in books. 
We were as elTectually prisoners as if we had been 
in the FIveti although all had the ajipearance of a 
common railroad tmnsaction. Passports approved 
and yisdd, we were passed out, and took our places 
in the ti'ain for Paris. The arrangements are per- 
fect; so much so, that one feels like a child to be 
taken care of. The conductors are very civil, and 
exact inquiries are made of each passenger, wherever 
there is a branch train, or a station, to insure that he 
makes no mistake ; and at each station you are told 
the name of the place and the time of stoppage. At 
Amiens we had ten minutes, and it being after day- 
break we stepped out and passed into the refresh- 
ment-room, where we got the nicest cups of French 
coffee and the neatest little pieces of bread and cake, 
a foretaste of that French tact aiTd taste which no 
other people equal. Why should English coffee bo 
unfit to drink and Frencli coffee excellent with the 
intercourse there is between the people ? 

It was nine o*clock in the morning when we were 
let down at Paris. I had slept most of the way, and 
saw but little of France. From what I saw it seemed 
to me that the country was less rich and green, less 
populous and less cultivated than England, but with 
more variety of surface and scenery. At Paris you 
are again a prisoner until your passport is examined. 
While this is doing the Inggage is arranged in numer- 
ical order, and you g(i sit once to your number, and 
the porters take it to your carriage. 
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I took the outside of an omnibaSf and with Ihe 
driver for my guide got my first view of the (preat cap- 
ital of plfHSure, science, art and war. 

The main streets are wide, mostly straight, and 
swept nearly as clean as floors. The houses are of 
light-colored stone, looking neat and fresh, and there 
is an indescTihable air of ease, elegance, taste and 
pleasure about the city» and all that inhabit it. The 
open places have their fountains and columns and 
statues, and every great public building seems to 
be well placed, with open grounds about it. There 
is no smoke, no darkness. Seats are phiced along the 
wide side-wulks, under the trees, light, graceful seats ; 
and here people are reading the morning papers and 
drinking their coffee. It is an out-of-door world, 
this Paris ; and how pretty the shops are, and there 
are no be^gai-s, no low people, — what does it all 
mean ? We passed the Madeleine Chnrch and 
Boulevard, turned into the Place de la Concorde, got 
a view of the Champs Elys^es, saw the front of the 
ancient Tuileries, with its high-pitched roofs, saw 
the Arc de Triomphe in the distance ; the gai*den of 
the Tuileries, with its high iron fence tipped with 
gilding, was by our side, and I was set down at Men- 
rice's Motel. 

This has a conrt-yard in the Continental fashion. 
My room is up five or six flights, but it looks out on 
the Tuih?rie8, so I am content. . . . 

Took an open t^arriage and an intelligent driver, 
with Hradshiiw's map and hook in mji hand, and hav- 
ing but three days for Paris and Versailles, I made 
the beat of my time. The Noitons wore astoniHhed 
at my performances when I came to make my report 
at night. I had seen the following places : The 
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outsitle of the Ijouvre and Tuileries, the Place Car- 
rousel, tlio Place de lu Concorde^ driven tlinmgh the 
Champs Elyudctf, tlie Pliu'e Vi-ndOme, and under the 
A rede Trioin|iliH; visited Notre Dame, the Panthdon 
(Ste. Genevidve)« St. Germain TAuxerrois, tbe Sainte 
Chapi'lle, and seen the outside of the Madeleine; 
seen the Tour de St. Jacques, the Morgue, and the 
Hdtel de Yille, and the window from which Lamar- 
tine addressed the crowd, perilling his life and all 
against the red flag and red ivpublicanism, the CoU 
umn of the Place de la Bastille, and the site of the 
old Bastille. 1 had driven along the chief boule- 
vards and across the Seine and along the beautiful 
Quui d^Orsay, seen the Conciergerie and the Hotel 
Cluny. I had exauiined the interesting old Palais 
Luxembourg, passing through all its open rooms, 
and rooms that a fee will open ; seen the Senate 
Chamber, and the hall of the Chamber of Deputies, 
in the Corps L^gislatif, where the mockery of a rep- 
resentative government is enacted. I itsked for the 
tribune. There is no tribune. It is removed. As 
well it may be, since there is no fi-eedom of speech. 
I also examined, which was not on Norton's list, the 
Church of St. £tienne du .Mont. I had driven 
through the Rue de Rivoli, the Rue de la Paix, and 
the Boulevards des Italiens and des Capucines, etc. 
I had entered the Palais de Justice, passed through 
the Salle des Pas Perdus, saw a cause in hearing be- 
fore a bench of three judges, the counsel dressed in 
black silk gowns and black caps, quite becoming and 
forensic, and the judges in black silk gowns. 

This Wiis a full day's work, and it is not to be 
denied that the impressions left were somewhat con- 
fused. Yet the several ideas remained of the nicest 
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order, quiet and taste, and a lavishnesa of expense 
and II presence everywhere of the glories uf France. 
An intense nationality and a systematic administer- 
ing to its yanity and pride are shown ut every point. 
You feel, too, the order and security of a powerful 
government. At every turn are the |K>lic(% not a 
oivil pulicH) like that of I/ondon, but military, armed 
with a sword, and dressed in ehapeaux bras. Every 
tenth man is a soldier, and conspicuous among them, 
the observed of all obsenrers, are the Zouavps, with 
their picturesque dress of white turban, red fez, blue 
tunic and loose red bags for trousers. They are 
dressed open in the neck, as low as a Greek tunic, 
and have a swarthy piratical look. They have a 
rapid, active, swinging gait, most unmilitary, accord- 
ing to English notions, but with a l(H>k of ediciency 
anil energy not to l)e mistaken. Gri>at liberty seems 
allowed to the military, for they appe:ir to fill the 
streets. I saw several bodies marching to and fi-om 
guard-mounting. They are unlike our soldiers, and 
even more unlike the English. The drums, without 
fifes, go before, beating a sharp, quick beat, and the 
soldiers follow in easy lounging gaits, usually but 
not always keeping step, and looking freely about, up 
at the windows and at the p<>oplo on the walks, the 
object seeming to be to get over the ground in the 
easiest and quickest manner. How different is the 
exact, fonnal inov<»mont of tlio Hrif.iHh. 

Dined with Norton and (tn^cMiongh at the Caf^ 
Riclie. Norton gave us acMpital French dinner, with 
good Burgundy, en<ling with cnf4 noir and liqueur. 
ThiMiro to the Th(!atre Fran(;!iifl, the regular legiti- 
mate French theatre, where Molidre is scrupulously 
played without change. The acting is admirable. I 
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neyer saw high comedy acted before. It is an arfc 
which, it would seoiiit csinnot be exported from 
Fmnce. The actors played like real gentlemen and 
ladii'S, with a severe simplicity of manner, such as 
the best breeding only secures, without grimace or 
exHggeration and entiraly without, what we invaria- 
bly have, a by-play with the audience. The play is 
acted through as if there were no audience. 

The theatre is large and light, and the audience 
showy, very attentive to the play, and easily excited 
to applause, a contrast indeed to the dull, heavy look 
of an English theatre. 

August 20. Wednenday. Walked out, through 
the Rue de Rivoli, which Napoleon has extended so 
grandly past the Louvre, milking it one of the finest 
streets in the world, to the Palais Royal, and break- 
fasted at the famous cafd of Les Trois Frbres Proven- 
faux. Excellent coffee, perfect bread, nice butter, 
nice omelette, and a look and air about everything as 
though all the people were in just the places they 
were made for, and were perfectly happy in them. 
It seems a pleasun) to the grisette to keep shop, her 
happiness to wait upon you ; the cafd man feels that 
his calling is a fine art, and when your coachman 
touches his hat and asks you, *^ Quel nnmSro^ iiton- 
Mieurf^* and you reply, ** NumSro quinze^^' he replies, 
^^ NumSro quinz\ oui monsieur^'^ with a smile and a 
1o(ik OS thongh it was the happiest moment of his 
life when he learned that it whs '^ nnmSro quinze ** 
you were g*»ing to. The English servants and labor- 
ers I have found always civil, and sometimes servile, 
but the French are polite. 

Dined at a restaurant in the Palais Royal, and in 
the evening went to Franconi*s. Here, again, one sees 
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tlio Hii|)oiior gniiiiiB of tlio Freiicli for Apcctaolos. 
Equestrian and gyinnHstic exercises are usnally the 
most monotonous and tiresome of spectacles ; but here 
the size and brilliancy of the interior and the skilfnl 
amingenient of pieces, as well as their perfect perform- 
ance, with the excitability of the s|)ectators, made 
the whole scene brilliant and animating. There was 
some admirable riiling by a woman dressed in a rid- 
ing habit and black bat. 

From Franconi's I drove to the Jardtn d'Hiver. 
This is a large building roofed with ghuis, containing 
gieat varieties of plants and trees, arninged so as to 
form walks and recesses, with cafes and restaurants 
inters|)ersed, and a large dancing floor in the middle, 
all brilliantly lighted with gsis. Here nssembles, 
every night, a crowd of dancers and loungers. Tlie 
daneing was animatcnl and in |)erfect harmony of 
movement with the music, although the number of 
dimcers was hirge. Whatever may be the character 
or calling of the people who resort here to dance, the 
conduct of all was proper, and nothing appeared to 
indicate anything disreputable, which a London room 
of this sort would soon develop. Indeed, such is the 
combined effect of the politeness and self-respect of the 
lower classes of the Freneh, and the thorough |K>lice 
system, that one sees, in the streets or public places 
(I speak from the observations of others as well as 
my own i»f two days), few, if any, signs of cither the 
vice or the pauperism of a great capitil. 

Auf/n»t 21. Thursdnj/, I ni met lint el y after break- 
fast I took I ho train for VersailloM. PanHCMl within 
sight of St. ( 'loud, wliieli ropoH(*R among it.H drep trees, 
and Montmartre, which stands out with its pictur- 
esque windmills, skirted the Bois de Boulogne, and 
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Wiifl set down at VorsailliMi, (ho city of Voi-wiillcs, — - 
for a city it is, once coiitiiiiiiiig one hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and even now about forty thousand. It 
is regularly hiid out, with wide streets, and the houses 
are handsome and lofty, built for the gnind courtiers 
of France. Hut all other interests are lost in that of 
the palace. There it stands before me in its splendor 
and almost incredible magnitude. Weil may it have 
ruined a monarchy. Such wanton luxury, such un- 
restrained and fmntio lavishness of expense, is more 
thiin the Almighty intended for any race of human 
beings to enjoy, or any other to be taxed for, and the 
penalty must be paid. Dearly and dreadfully was it 
rendered. There is the high road from Paris, along 
which came all the people of Paris, the mob, the 
poor, the starving, in their frenzy, and the better con- 
ditioned, in their resolute determination, and tore the 
revellers, the luxurious, pampered, sublimated de- 
spisers and forgetters of the people from the seat of 
tlieir untold and almost unimagined luxury, and the 
blight fell upon it forever. 

^^Alas, alas, that great city that was clothed in 
fine linen and purple and scarlet and decked with 
gold and precious stones and pearls I For in one 
short hour so great riches has come to naught. And 
the voice of harpers and musicians and of pipers and 
trumpeters shall be heard no more at all in thee, and 
the light of a candle shall shine no more in thee, imd 
the voice of the bridegroom and tlie voice of the 
bride." 

No sovereign can inhabit it more. Its costliness is 
too great, nnd the f(*ai*sof the people would be fsitnlly 
excited. It is now dedicated ^' h toutes les gloires de 
la France,** and it has become the grand i*epository 
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of the psiintingnand monuments and memorials of the 
publio men and publio history of France. 

I shall mnke no attempt to desorilns the palace, its 
halls, its ante-rooms, its sleeping chambers, its bou- 
doirs, its closets, its galleries, its streets of n)oms, its 
giild and precious stones, its curiously wrought wood 
and stone and marble. Enough to say that you may 
let your fancy run riot in imagining generations of 
despotic monarchs, unrestrained, building pile after 
pile, gallery after gallery, and adding splendor to 
splendor and luxury to luxury, and yet fall short of 
the reality. In the midst of these is, almost hidden 
from view, the sumptuous theatre, which has not its 
superior in the world, and the chai)el, where to lux- 
urious courts, Uossuet and Massillon preached, and 
where Marie Antoinette was married ; and looking 
upon these magnificent gardens, with their fountains 
and stitucs, grounds which thirty thousand soldiers 
were diverted from their martial duties to prepare, is 
the luxury of luxuries, the splendor of splendors, the 
galleries of I^uis XIV. You are ready to cry out to 
luxury, " Stay thy hand. It is enough." 

Hours are required, wiilking all the while at a 
mpid pace, and only ctuiting the eye over the general 
effect nnd design of each, merely to pass through the 
galleries and rooms filled with pictures, representing 
chnmologically all the events of French history from 
the earliest, half mythical battle or feast, to the latest 
victory, or civic national act, and interspei-sed among 
them the portraits or busts of every man of the 
slightest note in history. Galleries of all tlie admi- 
rals, galleries of all the marshals, and galleries of all 
the orators, pm^ts and scholars. In one gallery are 
the busts of officers killed in battle, with the name of 
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each, and ^HuS d Maremgo^* ov ^HuS d Auiterlitt** 
in Ion{v vistas. How skilfully is the pride, the mar- 
tial spirit of France, nuuistcred to by ber rulers I 

Even amid all these splendors, personal interest 
triumphs. The room where Marie Anttiinette slept 
when the people hurst into the palace, on the 5th of 
October, 1781), and the corridor by which she es- 
caped to the (Eil-de-l}u5uf, and thence to the cham* 
ber of the king, exceed all other spots for interest. 
Here, too, is the splendid bed-chamber of the king, 
where is the famous and infamous GSiUde-Boeuf, 
where the court iei-s awaited his coining forth, and so 
much leisure was so scandalously spent. 

But even beyond the palace itself, the interest of 
every visitor who has read and felt the touching per« 
sonal histories of Marie Antoinette and Josephine 
are the Grand Trianon and Petit Trianon, hidden in 
the seclusions of these almost endless forests. 

The Grand Trianon has only a single story in 
height. It was huilt, tis all know, by Louis XIV. 
for Madame de Muintenon. Without the trouble- 
some style of a palace, freed from the servitudes of 
royalty, which were all dmwn to the great palace 
hard by, these ofT-residences, these quiet, simple re- 
treats, have an exquisite charm. Thny are each, 
though different in style, the Petit Trianon being 
smaller but of two stories, in perfect taste and of 
civstly, but rather simple finish. Here you are shown 
the sleeping-room, the little library and boudoir, the 
dressing-roi)m of Marie Antoinette; the sleeping-room 
and boudoir of Josephine ; and, as the last relic of 
royal misfortune, the chamber of the Duchess of Or- 
leans, the heroic widow of Louis Philippe's eldest 
son. 
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Tlie two Trinnons are about a half mile apart, 
and each about half a mile or more from the pahice. 
They are 8eolu(ied in the woods, as charming for situ- 
ation and arrangement as the heart can wish, and 
form a delightful relief from the oppressive grandeur 
of the pahice. 

A little beyond the Petit Trianon is the little rus- 
tic vilhige built by the fancy of Marie Antoinette, 
and here I saw her dairy, her mill, the bakery, the 
cow house, and all the nice arrangements where this 
** Splendor*s fondly fostered child *' relieved her sa- 
tiated spirit, by playing at the simplicities of rustic 
life. 

My guide, who had beaten the drum for a grand 
charge in Egypt, under Napoleon, and wore the rib- 
bon of the Legion of Honor, led me through the long 
avenues overhung with trees, past the glorious foun- 
tains, by the chiBsic temple and statues of the gods 
and gmlesses of Greek and Roman mythology, to the 
rustic Bolle de danse, where the courtiers danced in 
summer, and where said he, on such a night, Marie 
Antoinette danced her last dance. 

A last look at the magnificent pile before me, a 
Inst look down the avenues to the half-hidden Tria- 
nons, and with a sense of dreamy vision, not knowing 
of a surety that I had seen Versailles, but perhaps 
been in a trance, or been looking into the glass of 
some potent conjurer, I found myself again in the 
streets of Paris. 

In the evening I left for London. But there was 
still time for a nipiil drive to the IIAtel des Invnlides. 
So, again across the Seine, down the beautiful quays, 
which line both banks of this river, making them 
minister to the beauty, and not to the trade of Paris, 
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I drove to tlie Invalidcs. It is a glorious monument 
of tiio gratituilo tind euro of Pruncu for tlio disiiMed 
ministers to her military glory. Tlie gorgeous effect 
of the dome I never saw equalled. Under the dome, 
in tlie chapel, a small band of old soldiers were bear- 
ing a comrade to his burial, the priests walked be- 
foi-e, clianting the service, in the *^ bannered aisle,** 
and the old soldiers, armless, legless, maimed, halt, 
lame, still shuffling along to the music of the drums, 
striving to keep up the form of their early life, fol- 
lowed after the lighted coffin. It was a touching 
sight. . • . 

Drove raund the Champs de Mars, which is a laif^ 
levelled field, inclosed for military reviews, and re- 
turned to my hotel in time (o dine and t;iko the even- 
ing train for London, having sptmt just fifty-eight 
hours in Paris, and in that time seen a great deal of 
this splendid capital. • • • 

Such as it is, with all the concealments aud gildings 
over of the crime there is known to be, and the pov- 
erty there must be, with all its religion, showy or 
earnoAt, its irreligion open or conceak^d, its science, 
its arts, its taste, its politeness, its splendid civilization 
— I am thankful for the few hours I have been able 
to spend in it, and for the new ideas and new pictures 
it will furnish me for life. 

Reached Calais about two o'clock in the morning. 
In the clear air the fortifit^itions of the venenible 
old city sto(xl out in bold relief. Again was the visd- 
ing of passports, the little steamer, the pitching and 
rolling of the Channel, though less than before; again 
the splendid light of the Calais pier flashed across the 
Channel, answered from the crowned heights of the 
North Foreland. Day broke as we crossed the Chan- 
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nel» and when we drew in to the port of Dover it 
was dear day, and we had a fine view of this most 
picturesque spot, of which far too little has been said 
by travellers. The cliffs, of white clialk, are high, 
steep and overhang the sea, which beats itself in 
pieces at tlu'ir feet, an ancient castle crowns the hill 
at the entrance, the town gathers itself between the 
hills and the beach, and this morning, to add to the 
efTeut, the hills were covered witli the white tents of 
the newly returned regiments that lie there en- 
cauipe<l. The 8tee|)est cliff is called Shakespeare^s, 
in memory of his description in King Lear. 

Returned to London for the fourth time. It 
seeins quite like home ; Regent Street, the York CoU 
nmn, and Trafalgar Square look almost as familiarly 
to me, as if I had always lived here. • • • 

Wrote letters to all whom I was bound to address, 
•—to Mr. Gladstone to decline his kind and cordial 
invitation to visit him in Wales, to Lord Landsdowne 
to apologize for not calling before he left Richmond, 
to H. T. Parker with a present to Mrs. Parker from 
Paris, to Parkes, to Senior, to Lord Cran worth 
(from whom I also found a pleasant note of leave- 
taking) and the Duke of Argyll, Sir William Heath- 
cote, whom I love as much as T respect, and to dear, 
kind Mrs. Wood of Shrewsbury. Hithnoy pacrked 
my trunks for me, and I took my Inst leave of I^ndon 
— Lon^loii which h.is been to nie a now worhl. • • . 

August 28. Saturday, Set s*iil from Liverpool, 
this afternoon, in the new and splendid stejimer Per- 
sia, which has just crossed in eight d.iys and twenty, 
three hours. She has over two luindriMl cabin pttssen- 
gers. Took my last look of the green shores of old 
England, her dear towers and trees, her cottages and 
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villiigo 8piri*8, tho homes of so much of great and 
good, of honest and kind, — England, the salt of the 
eartli. Passed Holyhead, and am out in the broad 
Irish Channel. • • • 

September 2. Tuesday. This is the tenth day of 
our passage, and we expect to reach New York to- 
night or eatrly to-morrow morning. The first three 
days of the passage were very disagreeable, with a 
heavy, broad sea, and the ship pitching a great deaU 
Most of the passengers are seasick. • • • I have been 
in high condition, enjoying the bad weather and 
heavy sea. Once, for a few minutes, I felt a little 
sick after a long dinner in a close room, but it passed 
ofiE immediately ; and generally I enjoy a heavy sea 
and pitching ship. Perhaps there is a little pride 
generated by the contrast, as one rolls through the 
passageways, in rough wet clothes, with a cheerful 
face, redolent of outer air, among the wretched, help- 
less creatures below. • • . 

By leave of the odicers I went below, to see the 
great works of fire and steam that move this vast 
bulk and its freights through the water. Here is a 
world unknown to the common passengers. Hun- 
dreds cross the ocean in these boats, and know noth- 
ing and see nothing of the power that moves them. 
As all the machinery is under deck it can be seen 
only by those who visit it below. Except the chim- 
neys and the paddle-wheels, the passenger sees noth- 
ing but what the decks and cabins of a sailing ship 
might disclose. He talks of the winds and speed, 
and watches the sails and the unimportsmt mancsu- 
vres of the deck, while all the time, down in the 
abysses of the hull is working, with ceaseless energy, 
day and night, day and night, the enormous complex 
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machinery, — these huge boilers are steaming, and 
forty firi*8, fed at forty iron doors, opened and closed 
ever and anon to be replenished, are keeping up a 
body of flamo, hundreds of cubic feet in measure- 
ment, supplied with coal at the rate of nearly one 
huudrcfl tons a day, — and all this bulk of flamei 
of steam, of water at boiling heat, inclosed within 
the walls of a vessel with hundreds of human beings, 
alone on the great ocean I It is a great spectacle, to 
be sure I but, so far from exciting my admiraticm as 
a triumph of science and skill, it seems to mo a re- 
proach to the science of the age that this must be. 
Such a bulk of imprisoned fire, an imprisoned power 
of steam sufficient to destroy the ship and all it con- 
tains, requiring a cargo of so many hundreds of tons 
of coal, for a single Atlantic passage, — all this, with 
its perils, and its huge size, to transport men and 
women over the water, when the immense latent 
power of electricity and galvanism is known, — this 
is rather a discredit than an honor to our century. 

In these deep and unknown regions, down by the 
keelson of the ship, h^d to by stories of winding stairs, 
in the glare of the opening and closing furnace doors, 
live and toil a body of grim, blackened and oily men, 
stokers or machinists, cosil-carriers, fire-feeders and 
machine tenders, who know as little of the upi)er ship 
as the upper ship knows of them. When down 
among them on the brick and iron floors between 
the walls of brick and iron, amid the siglits and 
sounds of their work and care, I lost all sense of In'ing 
at sea, or even on ship-board, and, for aught that I 
could hear or see, might have been in the subterra- 
nean recesses of a steam factory in Staffordshire. . . • 

At my tabic is a set of Canadians who oat and 
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drink incredible qunntities. They are traders coming 
home from their fall piirohuses. They eat five meals 
a day, breakfast at eight and a half, hmch at twelve, 
dinner at four, tea at seven, and supper at ten ; and 
before breakfast, lunoh and dinner they take bitters. 
They have become quite notorious. 

The great Canadian feeder we call *^ Bags,'* be- 
cause we suppose him to be a bagman. He came to 
breakfast one morning, ate a plate of porridge and 
then a plate of Irish stew, and then a few slices of 
thin haul, and then had his plate changed, and a 
fresh plate and cup of chocolate, and rntid to his 
neighbor, *^ Bentley, what shall a man take for break- 
fast ? Will you go a steak ? " ** Yes," said Bentley. 
** Steward I steward I " said Bags, *^ a steak for five I *' 
^^ What are you going to do with fiye?" asks Bent- 
ley. *^Why, you and Cameron will go three, and 
I do the rest." 

One day at lunch I said to Lyman, ** Lyman, 
Bags is gorged. He ciui*t drink that tumbler of 
porter. He is chock full." 

*' I '11 bet you he drinks it," said Lyman. •* Done,*' 
said I, and we watched him. He was evidently full. 
He sat looking at it for some time, and then rose, put 
his hand over it, and carried it to his state-room to 
drink as soon as he could hold it. We burst out 
laughing, and agreed to call it a drawn bet. . . . 

Another odd character on board is a New York 
dry goods merchant, a prosperous, well-dressed, mid- 
dle-aged man, who adheres to the ^^ Journal of Com- 
merce," is a prominent officer of tract and Bible so- 
cieties, and talks high Calvinism at the table, is 
particularly loud and eloquent on total depravity and 
election and justification by faith only, and has such 
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a comfortalilti arrangement of faith and duties, that 
lie drinks a great deal of chainpsigne and hot whiskey 
and plans elalxirate salads, pampers himself in all 
ways, and tells Lyman and the young men that he is 
assured of his own saWation, feels no fears at all on 
that soon*, is, as Cameron profsmely says, ** booked 
through/* and has a horror of the infidel tendencies 
of all reforms and of the ** Tribune" and of anti- 
slayery, and says that the Lord will take care of sla- 
very in his own time, and we must not trouble our- 
selves about it. What a strange jumble! lie is an 
amiable, well-meaning man, withal. 1 have named 
him ** Defensor Fidei." 

September 8. Wedneeday. Took a pilot last 
night. This morning made the Narrows, and came 
up the beautiful bay of New York, which has no 
equal in any ot-ean S(?enery I have ever visited. We 
passed through the NaiTows, along Staten Island 
with its sloping hills, studded with country houses 
among the islands, under Brooklyn Heights, along 
the quays of the city, past its forests of masts, to our 
berth in the dock. How brilliant is the scene I How 
gay are the white and gilt steamers, the painted 
country houses, and how the landscape glittera! 
What activity and life I Here is a bright, piercing 
sun and clear sky, and all nerves set to concert pitch. 
There, across the water, in old England, is a mild 
sky, a mild sun, repose and quiet tints. There is 
maturity, fruition, and the culmination of civilization. 
Here is youth, hope, progress and enrnest action. 

In two short months I have seen both. It is some- 
thing in that brief time to have known two worlds* 
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CHAPTER n. 

REMINISCENCES. 

It was shortly after Dana's return from this English 
trip that my close personal acquaintance with him hegaiii 
for on tlie 6th of October, 1856, 1 entered his oiBce as a 
student Dana had passed his forty-first birthday in *Loii* 
don on the 1st of August preceding ; while I was a little 
over twenty-one, having graduated at Harvard in the pre- 
vious July. The relations between a lawyer in active pi'ao- 
tice and a student in his otiice may amount to almost noth* 
ing, or they nwy be very close ; in Dana*s case the chances 
were large tliat, under ordinary circumstances, they would 
amount to notliing. While always a gentleman in his bear- 
ing towards tliose associated with him in a subordinate way, 
Dana was formal in manner, and one who did not in tlie 
office encourage ease or familiarity ; but it so chanced that 
his relations with me were for various reasons peculiar and 
naturally close. There were underlying bonds of sympathy. 
In the first place I approached him on what was always 
with him a most approachable side, — tlie side of family 
and dosticnU lloroditary and traditional i-elations hail long 
existed between the Danas and the family of which I am 
a member, though then a youthful one. Indeed, my very 
TC name bore testimony to the fact, for my grandfather had 
given his third son the middle name of Francis, after Fran- 
cis Dana, the former Chief Justice of Massachusetts. Nor 
was this an ordinary case of compliment through name-giv- 
ing ; on the contrary, it recalled historic memories, and was 
associated with those troublous times and great events. 
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when Francis Dana, during Uie ReToluUon, was eommti- 
noned by Congress to go to St. Petersburg to secare, 
should it prove possible so to do, the sympathy of the Csar- 
ina Catherine II. for the straggling colonies. At the time 
he was selected for this mission Mr. Dana was seeretaiy to 
John Adams who was busily engaged negotiating the Dutch 
loan at Amsterdam ; and on the 7th of July, 1781, when the 
newly np|Niiiited minister began his journey to SL Potors- 
borg, he took with him to act as his secretary and French 
intcr|iretcr John Qnincy Adams, a lad not yet foui-teen years 
old. Young John Qnincy remained in Russia until the end 
of October, 1782, when it having become apparent that Mr, 
Dana's mission was not likely to succeed, and as he did not 
earc to face another winter in St Petcrslmrg, he rotuniod 
to Holland, rejoining his father at Tlie Hague in April, 
1783. Twenty-seven years later, by naming a son after 
BIr. Dana, he showed that he still liehl the early relations 
with his former chief in kindly memory, though only a few 
months afterwards he severed his own connection with that 
political party to which the old Chief Justice continued to 
adhere until his death. 

Thus by my name I was associated in Dana's mind with 
his grandfather ; and such a family connection, dating l>ack 
well into the last century, with him went far. llie extracts 
quoted from his diary have shown how intimate and liarmo* 
nious his |)olitical rohitions with my father continne<l to be 
from their first meeting at BnlTalo in 1848; and my fnthi'r, 
ntorcMiviM', hfiil in sovonil legal nmttors ruUiniwl Dana nn his 
counsel. Accoi'flingly, I entered Dana*8 ofDce on a some what 
difTcrent foolintr fi*om the ordinary student, and afterwards 
tliat footing was maintained. 

In October, 185G, Dana had just moved from 3D Court 
Street, whore his ofTlce had boon through all the time of the 
fu|;itivo slave cases, to tho iron-front bnildin^r then newly 
erected on the site of the old Brattle Street Church-parson- 
age, which faced Court Street from the time of John Han- 
cock down to the year 1854. The firm was known as Dana 
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A Parker, and Uie two men, Rioliard Henry Dona and Fran- 
cis Edwaixl Parker together, certainly pri^ented a remark- 
able combination of ability, attainments and character. 

Of Mr. Dana Honicthing has alroiuly been siM ; of Mr. 
Parker it would not be easy to say enough, and yet say it 
fittingly. He is now gone, and, after tlie manner of law- 
yers, he has left hardly a trace behind him, for his name is 
rarely seen even in the volumes of reports ; but he will not 
be wholly forgotten until tlie last of those who were closely 
assooialetl with him have |Nissud away. The only son of a 
clergyman who was for years settled over a parish in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Mr. Parker graduated from Harvard in the 
class of 1841, its first scholar. Later, for he had to make 
his own way in lifp, he studied law at Cambridge and in the 
ofllce of Mr. Dana, and when in 184G ho was admitted to 
the bur the two entered into a law partnership which was 
continued until, in 1861, Dana became United States Dis- 
trict Attorney. It was for Dana no small misfortune that 
the partnership was then dissolved. 

Himself a man of remarkable ability, Mr. Parker always 
insisted that Mr. Dana was a man of genius ; indeed, in a 
letter which he wrote inmiediately after hearing of Dana's 
death, ho spoke of him as ** the only man of genius I ever 
knew." The two were unlike in almost every respect, yet 
between them there was to the last a strong bond of friend- 
ship and sympathy. While each in his own fashion seemed 
to find a keen pleasure in noting and commenting upon the 
idiosyncrasies peculiar to the other, each at bottom respected 
and even admired the other. Of a good height, with a thin 
and erect figure, scrupulouHly neat in attire, Parker had a 
strong face alive with intelligence, an intellectual forehead, 
a firm mouth and a thin prominent nose. In his face he 
bore a striking resemblance to Thomas Carlyle, as he ap- 
pearad in the portrait prefixed to the earlier American 
edition of his essays. Mr. Parker*s eyes t(N>k in evcry- 
tliing, and his mind was always on the alei*t. A thorough 
man of affairs, he was also in the best sense of the term a 
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man of the world, tliongh no nmn conld have led a purer 
life or been ninipler and more regular in his liahits. Well 
educated, with a keen and ready wit, a retentive memory 
and a full command of his resources, he impressed all who 
came in contact with him, for he was withal a great ob- 
server who lookcil quite tlirough the deeds of men. Hie 
most brilliant and humorous of talkers, his delight in latter 
life was tlie European voyages which he yearly made, dor* 
ing which almost daily he would hold forth on men and 
things to tliose who gathered round the table at which he 
sat, and listened and were amused until the stewards came 
to pre|)are for another meaL He hod in him groat possi- 
bilities, and might well have risen to eminence in his profes- 
sion. Dana always assciied tliat ho would have made a 
model judge, for, though his knowle<lge of book law was 
not great, in place of it he had quickness, common sense, 
insight, and a complete command of whatever law he knew. 
There was in him no hunlicr of learning, but he knew men. 
I have always l)clieve<l tliat if Parker had been born in 
Knglaiid and by any chance rnll(Ml to Uio wiMil-sack, ho 
would have left behind him not only the reputation of an 
able and acute Lonl Chancellor, who hail di8|)osed of the 
bujtiness of his court witli an unequalled facility and correct- 
ness of judgment, but he would have been long remembered 
also as a talker more brilliant, caustic and incisive than 
Bethel. 

Unfortunately, with all his great ability there was in Mr. 
Parker*8 temperament a morbid vein, which, as he advanced 
in years, became more pronounced. He was cheerful, and 
always couHidcrate and kindly to thoxe about him, es|)ecially 
to his inferiors, who uniformly, it is no exaggeration to say, 
well-nitrli ndorad liim ; but lie seemed to take a |)ervei*se 
satiHriieLiou in Rupprefisiiig liiniRdf. lie livoil alono in cham- 
bers, nnd did lie find tliat lie wits iKxinniiig particularly to 
enjoy any foini of kinian syni|mtliy or to depend upon 
it, he foi'iliwilh would cut hiinself o(T from it. lliough 
naturally in many respects a doinoRtic man, he did not 
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inarry, and he never knew even the domestie life of a 
house-keeping bachelor. Though greatly eooght after as a 
diner-out, he would dine out but rarely. His evenings and 
a large fiart of hiJi Sundays he passed at his office, and his 
one groat recreation as the years went on was his annual 
visit to Europe, during which he rarely entered a private 
house, and never gave a foreigner opportunity to return 
tliose civilities which lie was foremost to show to foreigners 
in his own country. No American would liave been more 
welcome or achieved a greater success in English socie^ ; 
but he never gave English society a cluince to give him 
a welcome or make a success of him. In 18G5 he served 
a term in the upper branch of tlio legislature of liliusacha- 
setts, and his incisive siicochos and witty sayings there were 
keenly enjoyed and long romemboreil. Once when drawn 
out by some slurring and ill-considered attack on Harvard 
College, he literally crushed and annihilated his offending 
and astonished colleague by what the traditional Secre- 
tary of the Senate always referred to as the most striking 
and impressive oratorical effort he ever listened to in tliat 
chamber. Dunng the few months of his single legislative 
term at the state-house he gpreatly enjoyed the prominence 
he at once and naturally assumed there, and the considen^ 
tion it brought him ; but ho could not l>e induced to accept 
a reiilection. lie seemed to regard this taste of public life 
us a sort of trap most temptingly baited, but calculated to 
allure liim from tlie narrow rut of his profession. As 
he grew older he confined himself to that rut more and 
more closely. Death finally took him out of it suddenly 
and as he would have wished it to take him, in Janu- 
ary, 1886, and his going left a noticeable void not again 
to bo filljd in the lives of lltoso who had boon fortunuto 
enough to be in any way closely associatetl witli liim, or to 
know him well. 

Such was the junior member of the firm of Dona db 
Pai'ker when 1 entered their ofiice in October, 1856, and 
during tlie time I remained there. As I Imve ali*eady 
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8Mcl, Parker regarded Dana as a man of trae genius ; «nd 
on nucli a pf>iiit I havo known no one more eom|>etent to 
judge iliaii Parker. Regarding l>aiia as a mnn- of genius, 
Parker accepioil all his foibles as Uie insc|iarablo accom- 
paniment of genius; but in conTersation be was unspar- 
ing of them. Indeed, whenoTer an intimate friend met 
him, he invariably seemed to have on band some new 
and characteristic, but, withal, somewhat buck-handed an* 
6c<lote of Dana, his sayings or doings. None tlie less 
for years and, in fact, to the end of Daiia*8 life, Parker 
was tlie best and truest friend he had. He might be said 
to have taken care of him, for not only was he his busi- 
ness adviser, but he was his trusted friend and confidant 
in all troubles and difficulties ; and a better and safer one 
could not have been found. He had what Dana did not 
have, a vast amount of worldly wisdom ; which at times 
tended perhaps to make him unduly cautious. So when 
Dana had Parker at his side the only serious mistake into 
which he fell was that of overworking. Otherwise he was 
from a worldly and material point of view well cared for. 

In the matter of work Parker did not and could not super- 
vise Dana ; for, though the two were partners professionally, 
in the practice of the law they had little to do with each 
oUier. Dana was an advocate ; Parker was a business ad- 
viser. Dana was in court nearly all the time ; Parker rarely. 
Dana delighted in practice before juries ; Parker delighted 
juries, but disliked to ])racti8e before them. Dana was a 
great trier of canes; Parker RotllcHl cases without trying 
tluMu. Almont never did tlioy act together, and profession- 
ally they rarely cnuHulted together ; yet as a partner l*ar- 
ker was invaluable to Dana, for, with his incom[)aral>le 
faculty of dealing witli men, he managed all the details of 
the office, keeping its not very complicated macliiiiery in 
smooth and easy motion. Dana was thus left free to give 
his whole soul to Ins cases, for the word '* business ** in con- 
nection with the law hail in l)ana*s ears a vulgar and most 
unprofessional sound. The more use of it always brought 
from him a correction and a rebuke. 
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It was during these years, — the comparaUvely brief pe- 
riod between 185G and 18G0, — tliat Dana's practice was 
larg;est and* most absorbing. His forensic reputation then 
stood at its height. A liarder life than he lived during those 
years, or one better culcubited to develop any lurking weak 
centre in tlie physical or nervous system it would liave been 
dilllcult to devise. His home was at Cambridge, tliree miles 
from his olttce ; and as tlie custom then was he had to be 
at hu office at nine o'clock every morning, for at nine the 
courts came in and the trial of cases began. During the 
terms of court Dana tried cases almost incessimtly. As a 
rule, tliey were not cases of importance, and not infro* 
quently the whole amount involved seemed hardly enough 
to pay costs and counsel fees ; a verdict of $3,000, for in* 
stance, in an action of tort was looked upon as very consid- 
erable. But to Duna the amount involved never seemed 
material, fur he liad Uie faculty of losing himself in his 
cause, and he would apparently work as hard to secure a 
verdict where a few hundred dollars were at issue as he 
couhl have worked had tlie matter been really wortli con- 
tending over. His most striking peculiai*ity also was his un- 
wearying attention to detaib. He prepared iiis cases him- 
self. In fact, in those days while lie never acted as junior 
counsel, he mrely, if ever, hud a junior counsel to act with 
him, for the reason that he was not satisfied with tlie way in 
which junior counsel usually did their work. Consequently 
he had to examine every witness himself both before he 
went into court and when on the stand, and he had to open 
the case as well as dose it ; and so he did the work of an 
attorney as well as tliat of a barrister. This involved an 
enormous amount of labor, and he did not spare himself. 
Accordingly for long periods he knew neither rest nor recrea- 
tion ; for on Sunday his i*est was not recreation. He was 
then dogged by that sense of duty which, especially with 
persons of strong religious convictions, is apt to make of tlie 
Sabbath one day mora cai*efully divided olf into its little 
round of allotted duties from which faculties oversti*ained 
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during the week con obtain neither rest nor recreation* 
So when I)anA*s law books and pafMrs were laid aside on 
Saturday evening, it was only that he might on Sunday 
derote himself to the religious education of his children, 
to church-going, to the study of the Scriptures, whether 
in Greek, I^tin or German, to the reading of standard 
authors, such as Shakespeare, Milton and Burke, or to 
■ome other form of mental culture, — from which he un- 
doubtedly derived a certain intellectual enjoyment as well 
as a sense of duty f uliUled ; but small indccMl was the place 
left in Uiat existence for Uie last novel or the modern re* 
view or work of science, and well do I remember my in- 
tense surprise, not unmixed wiili diminished estimntion, 
when one day in 18G6, as we were crossing the Atlantic 
on a Cunanl steamer and I was turning over the pages 
of " Henry Esmond,*' and extolling its wonderful English, 
Dana informed me with the nlniost nonchalance that ho 
had never read the book ; nor did he evince any desire even 
to glance at it tlien. 

Dana*s life, in short, through all these years was one of 
drudgery ; cheerful drudgery it is true, for he was always 
interested in his work, and ho wore himself out uncomplain- 
ingly and even willingly, — almost as a matter of course. 
None the less he did wear himself out ; and the saddest fea- 
ture of the process was that he did so, not battling over great 
principles in supreme tribunals, but fighting petty causes in 
inferior courts. 

Tlio routine of his life during those years was as simple 
as it was killing. He breakfasted at homo in Cambridge at 
eight oVlock, and then, with his green bag in his hand, took 
the omnibus at Harvard Square for Boston ; until the street 
railway in 1850 drove the omnibus out of existence, after 
which time be took the street-car. Getting to bis oflice at 
nine o'clock he began bis day*s labor there, either going at 
once into court or wcn'king over cases which he was soon t(» 
try. He would at times, lor weeks togctluT, bo in court 
every day, all liis faculties on the stretch. When the coses 
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in which he was ooucerned were on trial he would hinieelf 
examine the wiiiie«8efl, taking down hb own notes of the 
eviilencv, aa wan lliun liie practice of couiiaei, arguing con- 
stant iMiints of law and evidence, and finally cloiiing on his 
side to the jury. In tlie middle of tlie day, at one o*clock| 
a recess for dinner would he taken, and the court-room 
would tlien empty itself into the numerous restaurants, all 
more or less uninviting, which sarrounded the court-house* 
Here a hurried midday meal would he eaten, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, would he swallowed, — late dinners had 
not then come into vogue, — from wliich Daina, his mind all 
the time intent on his case, would hasten to his office to ex- 
amine some witness who was to go on the stand as soon as 
the Court came in, or to consult some law hook, or make a 
little preparation for the coming argument. Then came the 
afternoon in court, to he followed hy a few hours at the of- 
fice during which he met clients, saw witnesses or made ar- 
rangements for the morrow. Between five and six o'clocky 
green hug in hand, he would issue from lib office and start 
for the Camhridge omnibus or street-car, reaching home in 
time to take tea, as the evening meal was called, with his' 
family ; but even then the dust and toil and tliought of the 
day wore not over. . The '^ tea " of tliat period was not a 
generous repast marking the end of work, when office 
clotlies ancl office thoughts wei*e thrown aside, nor was it fol- 
lowed by a visit to the theatre or an hour passetl at some 
social gathering or reception, or even an evening in the 
library with books and talk; on the contrary, ^'tea" was 
what its name implies, — a nondescript evening refection of 
tea and toast and hot bread, the single merit of which was 
that it did not inebriate, as certainly it was in no wise cal- 
culated to cheer. On more than one occasion Dana at this 
meal developed an extraordinary appetite, devouring every- 
thing within his reach ; and then, in answer to questions ]nit 
him by his wife, it wouhl presently appear that, int4;nt u|M)n 
his case and its pre|>arution during recess, ho had wholly 
forgotten to get any dinnei: at all, and, since breakfast. 
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nearly twelve hoars before, had been living on air alone ) 
and that, too, tlie vile air of the crowded court-room. By 
and by, when the dreary evening meal — in no way dreary 
to him — wan disposed of and the evening paper read and 
the talk with the children over, Dana would disappear into 
his library, the green bag would be emptied of its jHipers, 
and the lawyer would be immersed in the study of his case 
until bed-time. 

Hius, in common with most of his profession who lived 
in suburban towns, Dana through all the more depressing 
season of tlie year can scarcely be said, except on Sundays, 
to have ever seen his home by daylight. He left it when 
tlie sun was just risen, to get back to it long after dark. 
Tlie intermediate hours were passed at his office desk, or in 
the court-room, without rest or regular food. No man can 
tlirough many years stand a life like this.' He is, tliough 
he rarely knows it, living on his capital. Fortunately for 
Dana he had strong nerves and he habitually slept well ; 
though ho took his work home with him, he did not take it 
to bed with him. He was a courageous man, and anxiety 
did not prey npon him ; nevertheless, if there was any- 
where a weak link in the chain, a constant, heavy strain like 
tliis was sure to find it out The cruel jmrt of it was also, 
though no one seemed to realize it at the time, that here 
was a man of the rarest mental equipment using himself up 
mercilessly for no adequate result. Out of his profession 
he scarcely made a living ; and certainly, though his habits 
and his household were simple, and economy was always 
kept in view, he succeeded in laying up but little. His 
methods o£ working were for himself the most costly possi- 
ble, for the reason already referred to, that he seemed to 
have no faculty of making others do his work for him ; 
though the amount of personal labor and study he would 
put into a cose was none the less most wearing to those in his 
office. He was fond of working his mind clear by talking 
his coses over ; but he did all the talking himself. Carlyle 
has remarked that " to sit as a passive bucket and be pumiied 
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into, whether you eonsent or not, can, in the long run, be 
exhikrntin^ to no creature ; " and during the period I wae a 
Btudent in Dana's office I wae utilized in this fashion to an al- 
most unlimited extent. I find for instance a record in my 
own handwriting to the effect tliat on one occasion in Sep- 
tember, 1857, '* Dana took me on Friclay and pumped into me 
for tvro stricken hours, talking law which he himself didn't 
understand, and which, I 'm sure, I did n't." Some allow* 
ance in tliis case must be made for the not unnatural impa- 
tience of a young man of twenty-two whose enthusiasm for the 
study of the law was, as subsequent events proved, largely 
factitious; but the entry illu8ti*ates Dana's methods. He 
was not wliat is known as a " case lawyer." He hod a clear 
headi a retentive memory and a fair knowledge of the text- 
books and re|)orts ; but his strength did not lie in tliat di- 
rection. It did lie in the activity and Uie alertness of his 
mind, and especially in his imaginative faculties and power 
of copious illustration. The same faculty of seeing and 
describing which caused him to make his mark in ** Two 
Years before the Mast " at the age of twenty-two, enabled 
him to produce the effects on bench and jury which he in- 
disputably did produce at forty. It was not hb grasp of 
legal principles, though in this regard he was not wanting ; 
it was not his command of authorities, for that he did not 
have; it was his combined courage and tenacity, and his 
faculty of seeing things clearly himself, and then making 
others see Uiem as he saw tliem. 

Terseness was thus inconsistent with his mental methods. 
He required scope. Naturally, in obedience to that law 
which compels all men to be witli what they most enjoy 
contented least, Dana was a g^reat admirer of terseness in 
others. Bacon was a favorite of his among authors, and in 
one of the letters written by him from Washington to his 
wife at a later period he mentions a curious exchange of com- 
pliments between himself and Benjamin R. Curtis, brought 
about by one of the characteristic legal arguments of the 
latter. Mr. Curtis was the consummate master of f orensie 
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style among American lawyers of recent times. His clear- 
ness of thought and precision of statement were the delight 
not only of bench and bar, but eren of the educated laity 
who would be drawn into the court-room for the mere pleas- 
ure of listening to him as he unfolded an argument. Then 
the most intricate problems of law through his treatment of 
them became lucid. Sidney Bartlett alone of the g^reat lead- 
ers of the Massachusetts bar during the same period could be 
compared witli him, but to the layumn Mr. Hartiott*s |K>wer 
was not I4)parent. It lay in his incisiveness of reasoning. 
He addressed himself instinctively to Uie trained, profes- 
sional mind, going directly to the essence of the case at bar, 
with small regard to preliminary statement or to the careful 
enunciation of general principles. Curtis on tlie contrary, as 
he moved forward to the end his logic had in view, seemed 
to forgot or overlook no pro|N)sition, however small, neces- 
sary to the completeness of his reasoning, and yet to no prop- 
osition did he apparently give an unnecessary word. His 
rhetoric both in form and manner was perfection of its kind, 
for as ho stoiMl up and addressed the court, — clear, calm, 
distinct and unimpassioned, — he seemed to the listener the 
ideal of a forensic, dialectical orator. 

While Dana could not do this himself, in Curtis he ad- 
mired it greatly. It was not given to him to state a case 
or to reason it out as it was stated or reasoned out by 
Curtis. Neither could he content himself with the ono 
thrust at the vital point which, when Bartiett*s method was 
pursued by Bartlett, was apt to be decisive. He, on the 
contrary, lalK>red and elaborated his argument first in his 
ofllce and next before the court. He would turn it over and 
discuss it from every possible point of view, brintrinof to bear 
np<m it all forms of statement and mothcMls of illustration 
which the wealth of his great imaginative powers could 
devise. lie conHOfpiontly ofl^^n sornird to lie long and ta- 
ilored, wearying judge and jury, but all the same he was 
apt to carry thcin with him in the end. This Curtis fully 
appreciated, for it was wliat he himself could not do ; he 
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laeked the imaginative and illiietratiTe faculty, and aeeord- 
ingljr admired it the more io otliere. So after an argnmenl 
before tlie Supreme Coart at Washington in March, 1872, in 
which each had listened to the other, Dana wrote : *' Judge 
Curti* made a beautifully condensed argument of not over 
twenty-five minutes. I told him I would give a great deal 
if I had tlie courage and ability to make such an argument. 
He said he could not make any other, and that he often 
wished, sincerely, that he could make such an argument as 
I made yesterday. I replied that I was gUul to know that 
tliere was ever a tribunal before which my one and one half 
hours could be more effective tlian his twenty-five minutes." 

But in those days Dana's diffuse method was uuobjee* 
tionaUe, for the Ume of the courts, at least in Massachusetts, 
seemed to be of no great value. The lengtli to which cases 
were then spun out in trial and the detail wiUi which thoy 
were argued seem now almost incredible. A striking illus- 
tration of this was afforded in the Dolton divorce case, tried 
by Dona before a jury in the May term of Uie Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts in 1857. It was at the timo a cause 
eelibre as well as a cause scandaleuse ; Uie court-room was 
crowded every day and all day long, and the case occupied 
nearly the whole term, it taking some ten or twelve days to 
put in the evidence. On Dana's part it was a veritable teut' 
deforce. Opposed to him was Rufus Choate, with whom 
was Henry F. Durant, and in those days Choate and Duront 
together were commonly looked upon as the strongest com- 
bination the Suffolk bar could supply. Dana was alone; 
merely taking me, an inexperienced student from his office, 
into court with him to make notes of the evidence. Pliny 
Merrick was the judge holding the term. 

It has since been and will always continue a mystery to 
me how any man could endure the incessant tension of 
brain and nerve to which Dana was subjected through that, 
OS it seemed to mo, fairly interminable ti*ial. The crowded 
court-room was hot, ill-ventilated and exhausting to such a 
degree that the judge, a man somewhat advanced in yean 
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and not vigorous in body, broke down completely, neeessi- 
tating an adjournment of several days in Uie midst of the 
triaL In tlio early stages of tlie case also Judge Merrick 
took a strong bias agaiiint Dana, ruling out his evidence in 
a way which seemed almost reckless. Yet day after day 
Dana was not only instant and untiring, but ho was always 
calm, cool and equable ; his nerves never gave way ; he 
never became petulant or irritable or excited. The physical 
strain alone was tremendous, for he was on his feet half the 
time examining witnesses, reading depositions, making inter- 
locutory arguments on points of evidence ; and then, when 
the court adjourned, would come the preparation for the 
morrow. But great as was the physical strain, it wns less 
than the intellectual effort In this tliere was no intermis- 
sion. Choate and Durant relieved each other, and either 
was wholly competent. Dana did single-hande<l what they 
did together; his mental activity and alertness were not 
only wonderful, but sustained, — it was a constant fencing 
of wits and knowledge, in which no point escaped him, and 
no advantage ofTorod him was lost. 

At last the evidence was all in and the arguments to the 
jury began. A memorandum of mine records the fact that 
Choate talked for ten hours, taking two days of the court*s 
time. It was at very ** high pressure," but, as Choate 
rarely failed to do, he held his audience from beginning to 
end without tiring them. Dana then followed and spoke for 
twelve hours, occu))ying parts of three days; and finally 
Jud;;o Mf^rrick took three hours to charge the jury, making 
a total, as I wrote at the time, of " some twenty-five hours 
of eloquence ** found necessary to the proper understanding 
by the jury of this single case. 

Choate*s argument was thoroughly characteristic of him, 
—-brilliant, amusing, interesting and exng^eratcd ; but 
Dana's was to me very disap})ointing. I had heard him be- 
fore in a not disRiniilar case go tlirongh it like a cannon-ball 
in little more than an hour, — electrifying court-room and 
jury by the energy of thought and expression with which he 
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presented the argument for his client. Bat now his delivery 
was labored and formal ; lib attitude was constrained, ancl 
though he would bring out some point witli remarkable 
power, he would afterwards dwell upon it interminablji 
pounding, as it appeared to me, all the strength of his first 
statement out of it My belief tlien was that he could have 
said wluit he had to say far more effectively in four hours 
than in the twelve which he occupied. Such an abuse by 
counsel of the time and patience of the court seemed uoth« 
ing loss than an outrage, causing for all other litigants what 
amounted to a denial of jiiHtico. 

But Dana presented Ids case to tlie jury on this occasion 
in strict accordance with his theory of coiTect method. A 
great believer in trial by jury, he always insisted that to 
secure the proper understanding of it by twelve men no 
case could be presented too clearly or too elaborately. The 
barrister might, he would insist, so present it as to satisfy 
six or eight or even eleven of the jurors, and yet fail with 
the others, or with the twelfth, simply because he had not 
made use of some illustration, or remembered to dispose of 
some side issue to which an undue importance might have 
been given. To do this required time. 

Certainly the result in the Dalton case seemed to justify 
his method of presentation, and was at the time regarded 
by the bar and public as a great triumph for Dana, in view 
of the fact that he had pitted himself single-handed not only 
against Choate and Durant, but also, as the result showed, 
against the judge on tlie bench ; for Merrick had closed for 
the defence in a way which caused both the counsel and tlie 
members of the bar who chanced to be present to listen to 
his charge in opcn-mouthe<l astonishment. Indeed, towards 
the end of the three hours which he occupied, his honor 
seemed to throw off all disguise and openly harangued the 
jury in belmlf of the client of Mr. Choate. Nevertlieless 
when, after many hours of deliberation, the jury came into 
court and announced their inability to agree, it appeared 
that Dana had secured the voices of ten of the twelvOi 
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while one of the two dissentients intimated his willingness 
to yield and go with the majoiitjr if by so doing a verdict 
eoold bo reached. With all their labor and eloquence, in a 
case not free from doubt, Choate, Durant and Judge Merrick 
combined were sared from coinploto defeat by Dana alone* 
only through the perrerse obstinacy of one man out of 
twelve. 

This was tlic best instance of what may not unfairly bo 
called dcfl|)erate jury fighting in which I ever saw Dana en« 
gaged, and I imagrine tlie most desperate in which he ever 
was engaged. In it he showed throughout that he possessed 
in very high degree all the qualities — courage, alertness^ 
control of tem|>er and command of resources — which 
make tliu successful jury lawyer. But more and most of all, 
though I did not then realize it, he displayed in a high de- 
gree that great quality of physical and mental nerve which 
afterwards in other fields and amid different scenes I grew 
to prixo so much in others, and which has always been a 
noticeable characteristic of great commanders. Never flus- 
*tered even when taken unawares, Dana invariably rose to 
an equality with the occasion. As new difficulties presented 
themselves and the danger increased he seemed to grow 
cooler and more formidable ; what excited others only toned 
him up to the proper key, and thus it was in the moment of 
greatest fieril tliat he ap|>eared in most complete control of 
all his faculties. 

And this recalls what Parker onco told mo of Dana's 
bearing while the Burns case was in progi*css, two years bo- 
fore I entered the office. Parker tlion alhidcd to tlie thing 
with chnracterifltic disgust Himself an anti-slavery man, 
and, so far as tliat insue was concerned, in political sympathy 
with his partner, Parker did not flinch during the hour of 
trial, but none tlie less the whole ^experience was to him a 
repulsive one ; the excitement, the notoriety, the display 
of force and brutality, the breaking in upon the regular or- 
der of business, nil annoyed and offended him. He spoke 
of it as ** a horrid time } *' and tlien, in answer to a question 
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of mine, his eonnienanoe laddenly ohanged from an 
Bion of diHgust to one of amusement and admirationi as he 
told me that through it all Dana was the only perfectly cool 
roan to be found ; tliat he would go into court and retom 
to his oftloe, and all his little ways and mannerisms seemed 
only tlio more proiiounood. Iliore was notliiiig alniut 1dm 
indicative of unusual stress. 

It was in fact tliis nerve force in reserve which enabled 
Dana to lead so long as he did the life I have described. 
To a certain extent this was to him wlmt an oasy-going, 
placid temperament b to many, both men and women. Ho 
did not got over-excited, and lie awake worrying and toet* 
ing in his bed as those hours which precede the dawn wore 
themselves wearily away. On the contrary, in his times of 
severest labor and excessive strain he went forth and oame 
in, got up and lay down, with that unconscious composure 
which conies from self-confidence and courage, — a ooro- 
posure which few possess and no one can cultivate, — the 
composure of a really strong man. 

Yet withal, in spite of the brilliant exhibition which it 
afforded of intelleotual force and legal skill, that Dalton 
divorce trial was, so far as Dana took part in it, a some- 
wlmt sad exhibition ; sadder to look back upon tliaii it was 
to witness at tliu time. Hie work was kiUiiig ; niid here 
was a man of the finest mental qualities, — a man with 
faculties of observation and a power of description rarely 
equalled, — a man who had in him the possibility of a 
statesman of high rank or a publicist who would have made 
a permanent mark on jurisprudence, — here was a man 
qualified by nature to do something which tlie world would 
not willingly permit to die, letting himself out as an intellect- 
ual atlilete, and using up health and life in wordy wrangles 
over tlie domestic infelicitjes of a foolbh boy who had mar- 
ried a wanton school-girl. Like so many other men of rare 
powers in various ways, Dana was doomed to waste his life 
in the work of earning a living. 

This, too, he himself keenly felt at times, though he had 
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A high and almost uiordinata ettimata of the valu^ and dlg^ 
nity of hii profession as compared with other means of ob« 
taining a livelihood. I remember in my student days his 
once talking to nie on this snbject, and describing the repag- 
nance he felt for his work when he had to retom to it after 
some vacation passed in close contact with natare, whether 
amid the mountains or on the water. He then told me that 
he always at first had the ntmost difficulty in taking up 
again the okl subjects of contention, and he could only reo- 
oncile himself to his work by reflecting that in doing it he 
was a regular and necessary part of a great machine through 
which tlie ponderous system of law was administered and its 
results arrived at He thus became a factor in a process es- 
sential to civilized life ; presently he became again absorbed 
in his cases, and the longing for sometliing different and 
better passed away. • 

Of Dana at the bar during this most active period of his 
professional life, it does not seem necessary to say more. 
He was immersed in a practice active and extensive, and 
one which kept him to a somewhat marked degree before the 
public and in the newspapers ; for during tliose years ha ap- 
peared in a series of cases of a sensational character. Never- 
theless, the poverty, so to speak, of his docket was to every 
one in his office except himself a matter of surprise and un- 
easiness. Though long enough, few of the eases entered 
upon it involved large amounts of money ; but it has al- 
ready been remarked that he would interest himself in a 
small cnuRO with the same thoroughness and true "profes- 
sional spirit with which he fought the most momentous issue. 
In fact, it may l)e questioned whether there was then or has 
since been any one at the SnfTolk bar who fought cases more 
persistently and tenaciously than Dana. It really seemed 
at times as if tlio only way to get rid of a law-suit in which 
he was concerned was to have it decided in favor of his 
client. One illustration will suffice. The case of Seccomb 
V. Provincial Insurance Co. was entered on the docket of 
the Superior Court of Suffolk County for Uie January term 
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of 1857, when I was in Dana's oiBce. I heard it tried as a 
student hoth before tlie jury and the full bench, Choate and 
Dana being again pitted against each other, and I can still 
recall with vividness tlie passages, at arms between tliem, 
keen but always friendly and never leaving a sting. Hien 
eame the years during which I looked about for the begin* 
ning of a legal practice of my own ; and all the while the 
case of Seccomb v. Provincial Insurance Go. was periodi- 
cally making its appearance, first in one court and then in 
another. At last the war of the rebellion broke out, sweep- 
ing me out of my office into the army, and for five years I 
was away from Boston and the courts. When I returned, 
and casually mquired one day as to Seccomb v. Provincial 
Insurance Co. I learned that it had just been finally dis- 
posed of. 

The case was a curious one in itself, for it turned upon 
the question, which did not seem at first open to much 
doubt, whether Smyrna was in Europe or in Asia. Dana in 
this instance was retained by the Insurance Company, and 
took a brief for Asia. Choate, with whom was Henry F. 
Durant, was for the plaintiff and Europe. It appeared that 
the bark Nautilus had been insured for a voyage the termini 
of which were fixed in the policy, with liberty to deviate by 
'' going to port or ports in Europe by paying an equitable 
premium therefor." The Nautilus, while waiting for a cargo 
in some Mediterranean port of Euro|>e, had made a separate 
venture to Smyrna. There was some evidence, tliough not 
of a conclusive nature, that tlie officers of the Insurance 
Company knew when making this policy that the bark was 
likely to return home by way of Smyrna, but the real con- 
tention on the part of the plaintiff was that, by a well un- 
derstood commercial usage which governed in such cases, 
Smyrna was understood to be a port of Europe. The sym- 
pathy of both court and jury were of course to be counted 
upon in favor of the plaintiff, who, fully believing his ship 
insured, had lost it in the course of a bond fide voyage. 

Four several times was this case tried before a jury. 
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Not in ▼ain did Dann refer to tlie atlaii and the cYiart, eiting 
also sacred history and the seven golden ciindlcsttckSf while 
Choate dealt in eloquent persuasion, making his appeal to 
usage, fortified by facts of geology, all tending to show what 
ought to have been in place of what was. Three times the 
jury failo<l to agree ; but on the fourth trial a verdict was 
rendered in favor of Choate, the plaintiff and Europe, llie 
case was Uien taken to the Supreme Court on exce|)tions, 
which were in due time sustained ; and again the issue went 
to a jury. Again a verdict was rendere<l, and once more the 
case was appealed to the Supreme Couit on exceptions ; and 
then at last it was disposed of in a long opinion in favor of 
the contention of Mr. Dana. Seecomb v. Provincial Insur- 
ance Co. has since, as I am assured, been a leading case on 
the principle involved in it; and, through a long line of deci- 
sions in the reports, not only is Smyrna fixed as an Asiatic 
port, but commercial usages, unreasonable and contradictory 
to the language plainly used in a policy of marine insarancei 
cannot be proved to exist by oral evidence thereof. 

The name of every lawyer in active practice may be said 
to be writ in water. Unless it is his good fortune to be en- 
gaged in some great historic or political cause, — some case 
of Ship Money, or defence of the Bishops, some Stamp Act 
argument, or trial of fugitive slaves, or impeachment of 
Pro-consul or President, — unless he has the fortune to be 
engaged in state trials such as these, he is inevitably a few 
years after his death remembered only in the fleeting tradi- 
tions of a local bar, or by the frequency with which his 
name i.s found in some series of antiquated re|K)rts. Dana*8 
is no exception to this common fate, and as a lawyer he 
will in a few years more be called to mind even in Boston 
only as the champion of Thomas Sims and Anthony Burns. 
In fact, the real activity of his professional life, the period 
during which his heart was in his office-work, ended in 

1859, when he was yet only in his forty-fifth year. He 
then broke down undrr the unnatural Rtrain of the life he 
had been leading, and which has in this chapter been de- 
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scribed. He luul used himself up; and he had used hhnself 
up with no adequate return either in the way of enjoyment 
for himself or provision for those dependent u)>on him. 

Much attached to liis family, Dana during tliese years 
saw, and couhl seo, but littlo of thum. A short walk in the 
ganlen behind his house with his children before breakfast 
when the season |>ermitted, and a little talk with them and 
his wife at tea, or in tlie early evening, was the limit of 
week-day intercourse. To a man of hb kindly, bright and 
affectionate nature such a sacrifice of domestic life is sad to 
contemplate ; in his case it can only be said tlmt not until 
later did he seem to idealize it He was always cheerful, 
happy and dbposed to enjoyment. His only time of real 
relaxation was in tlie summer when he and his family went to 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, on the north shore of Massachusetts 
Bay. The acquisition of this property, as well as summer- 
home, had been for the whole Dana family a veritable stroke 
of good luck. The attention of the elder Dana had first 
been called to it as early as 1844, during summer sojoum- 
ings on the north shore, long before that region had become 
a fashionable resort It was then held as mere grazing 
land, stony cow-pastures, in a money point of view of little 
value. A few miles west of the entrance to Gloucester 
hnrlK>r and the reef of ]Norman*s Woe, at the foot of tlie 
bohl and wooded shore, lay a beach of sand, upon which, as 
the wind varied from tlie fierce southeast to a gentle west, 
the waves of the Day broke with violence or softly lapped. 
The rocky upland commanded a wide ocean-view to the 
southward, while to the west the eye followed a vanbhing 
line of coast, until in the distanco the blue Milton hilb 
loomed up across the water over the blands which marked 
the entrance to the harbor of Boston. Beach and upland 
were part of a Cape Ann farm of oyer a hundred acres, the 
whole of which Dana in 1845 succeeded in buying for hb 
father, paying for it what a few years later would have been 
retarded as a merely nominal price. It is to this place that 
Dana refers in a passage which ha4 been quoted from a 
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letter to hii wife, when he speaks of yisiliiig the Tieknor 
family '* at the shore " in September, 1851. But» except for 
two years when it was rented by the Ticknors, the DanaSi 
old and yonng, every summer made one family at Man- 
chester, and at Manchester Dana passed some of the hap- 
piest and most enjoyable hoars of his life. There he threw 
aside his books and cases and office cares, and lived for 
the hoar with wife and children, walking, bathing, drivingi 
and sitting on the gallery of the hoase drinking in the air 
from that ocean always so dear to him and apon which 
he never wearied feasting his eyes. "It is inexpressibly 
beautiful,** he once wrote. *' There is no such place. The 
grand and ever-changing sea, the islands and light-houses 
and indented coast, the beach at high tide, the lM*nch nt low 
tide, the rocks, the woods and tlieir smells, tlie unbroken 
quiet and the full moon on the waters ! " It was Manches- 
ter, too, which he represented in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 18/>«'), so Uial ho felt something akin to tho rolnUon 
of rfinnscl and client toward the place. Indeed, there was 
nothing in his life more gonial or more pleasant to recall 
than tliose hours, far too few in number, most profitably 
idled away at Manchester-by-thcnSea. 

But it was not Dana's domestic life only which was sacri- 
ficed to his profession ; it made deep inroads also upon his 
intellectual being. Taking into consideration the essentially 
literary character of Dana*s mind, it is astonishing witliin 
what narrow limits his reading was confined. Brought up 
by his father and Professor Channing in what is known as 
the classic school, he never, so far as I could discover, had 
made any considerable excursion beyond. In this respect he 
was not in step with his time. Tie had some, though by no 
means a large or intimate ncr|iiaiiitance, with the Greek and 
Ilonmn classics, — that onlinary, collcge-grmlimte acquaint- 
ance in fart, more in vogue thirty years ago than now, 
which enables its }M)ssessor to puzzle out an author's mean- 
ing with the help of a lexicon, and derive much the same 
appreciative enjoyment from so doing tliat a Frenchman 
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with a slight knowledge of written English may feel as he 
slowly delves into the heauties of Shakespeare or Milton 
with the aid of some English-FVench Uddell and Scott. 
But of the classics of his own tongue, especially those of the 
generation imnied lately preceding his own, Dana iras always 
an appreciative reader. Shakespeare he knew well, and, 
though not an especial admirer of Milton, he never failed to 
read the *' Hymn on the Nativity " aloud to his children on 
every recurring Christinas eve. Even in those days Spenser 
and the *' Faerie Queene " had few readers, hut Dana was 
one of tliose few ; while a certain copy of Bacon's ** Novum 
Organum," hound in red, was at one period so constantly in 
his hands tliat some of his younger children lived under the 
impression that he never read for amusement anytliing else. 
Among the religious writers he gave particular attention to 
** the judicious " Hooker, and it has heen seen that when in 
England, KcUle and Keble*s church wore objects of reveren- 
tial interest to him. 

Dana prepared a lecture on Burke, which he delivered on 
many occasions ; so it need not be said that of Burke and 
his writings he made a special study. With Walter Scott, 
Byron, Coleridge and Wordsworth, the great poets of the 
period in which he grew up, he had the familiarity which 
comes from keen enjoyment and intellectual sympathy. 
They were the f cK>d on which he was nurtured ; but of the 
writers and developers of thought and science in his own 
generation his knowledge was almost necessarily limited, 
nor indeed was he always in active syuiputhy with them. 
His journal records tlie ecstasies of emotion he ex])erienced 
while reading tlie ** Ueir of Redclyil'e," and he was an ar- 
dent admirer of George Eliot's best work ; but I have al- 
ready described my silent sur|)rise when ho coni])lacent1y 
admitted that he had never I'ead ** Henry Esmond." Thack- 
eray's philosophy of life was distasteful to him, and he dis- 
truste<l its effect on the young. Though he dined often at 
his club in company with Emerson, I do not remember 
any allusions which would lead mo to suppose that Einei^ 
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son's teachings had any inflaence apon him. Certainly none 
of Emerson's writings, nor, indeed, those of Hawthorne, 
foand a place on his book-shelves, and he was reading the 
** Bfarlilo Faun *' in Ilome for the first time when taken with 
his last illness. Subject to the limitations ini|K)eed on him 
by the insatiable requirements of his profession, Dana was nn- 
doabteiHy an appreciative reader and dose literary student ; 
yet, thou}rh,whcii ho wont to Enj^buid in 185G, ho says ho 
met every one he cared to see, the list no more included 
all the great literary than it did the scientific names of tlio 
day. U|>on scientists, indeed, Dana from religious consid- 
erations looked askance, for what he wrote of Washing- 
ton Allston might equally well be written of himself ; 
"To him, the Supreme Being was no vague, mystical 
sonrce of liglit aiul truth, or an im|>ersonation of goodness 
and truth themselves ; nor, on the otiier hand, a cold ration- 
alistic notion of an unapproachable executor of natural and 
moral laws. His spirit rested in the faith of a sympatlietie 
Ood. Hb belief was in a Being as infinitely minute and 
sympathetic in his providences, as unlimited in his power 
and knowledge. Nor need it l>e said that he was a firm 
licliover in the conlntl tnitliH of ChriMlianily, the Ini*4vrnation 
and Redemption ; that he turned from unaided R]>eculation 
to the inspired record and the visible Church ; that he sought 
aid in the sacraments ordained fur the strengthening of in- 
firm humanity, and looked for the resurrection of the deail, 
and the life of the world to come." 

It is needless to say that ho who a])pronches these ques- 
tions in this spirit is not predisposed to welcome all the re- 
sults of modern thought and scientific research ; and, more- 
over, both naturally and by education Dana was a con- 
servative. Accordin;;ly, though far from being a man of 
narrow or unreccptivo mind, when, in matters relictions or 
educational, some tendency or result of ailvancing thought 
crossed his path in any recognizable shape, he was apt stren- 
nou.'tly to oppose it. This was illastratofl in a way both 
striking and characteristic in the struggle which took place 
during the year 1869 in the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
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College over the nomination of Charlea W. Eliot as President 
of the University. lk>th Mr. Dana and Mr. Parker were 
members of the hoard at tliat time. My own connection with 
it did not begin until many years later, but one who took 
an active part in tluit dol>ato, which was protracted Uirougli 
weeks, teUs me that Dana *' f requenUy spoke, and always 
from the point of view of a man who, above all things, de- 
sired to see the college continued in the line of the classical 
and literary studios, ^ tlio humanities,' as we amy call them, 
ratlier tluin that it should drive off in the direction of what 
Mr. Dana evidently regarded as the profitless quest for the 
dry facts of chemistry and geology. I recollect how interest- 
ing it was to hear Dr. Walker [the President of the college 
from 1853 to 1860, and then a member of the Board of 
Overseers], whose sympathies were really witli Mr. Dana, 
but who, as a man of affairs, saw how desirable it was to 
have a strong business-like man like Eliot at tlie head of 
things, — it was curious, I say, to hear Dr. Walker speak 
in defence of tlie nomination of Eliot, while Dana was 
urging that we shouhl select some clergyman, or some his- 
torian or distinguiBhed man of letters, at any rate, as the 
head of the college. ... I think we all felt that it was a 
momentous epoch in tlie life of the college, — tluit we were 
going to make a serious change from the Kirklands, Uie 
Everetts and the Sparkses, to men who were much younger, 
more vigorous, more practical, with less reverence for antiq- 
uity, little knowledge of the classics, and a general belief 
that more was to be expected out of the future tlian could 
bo gained by looking at the past. I think that the minds of 
tlie Overaeora were divided very nearly in accordance with 
tliis general principle, and, among them all, Dana, F. E. 
Parker and Dr. Walker were the three best speakers. 
Parker, it is needless to say, was on the same side with 
Dana ; they both of Uiem felt that a classical education was 
tlio im|)ortant distinction between a man who hud been to 
college and a man who had not been to college, and tlmt 
anything that diminished the importance of this distinction 
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was eesentially revolattonaiy and tended to anarchy ; that the 
advent to power of men who preferred seienoe to the cUuticSi 
and the inventigation of natural history to preaching from 
the themes of the Old and New Testaments, was going to 
priNlace an entirely new type of educated men, as the result 
of tlie instruction afForded hy the college ; that it would be 
breaking in n|X)n all their cherished associations, recollec- 
tions and sytnpatliics, and tliat it was to be deferred, so far 
as {Missible, to tlio future, if it conhl not bo i)ost|K>ncd alto- 
gether." In like manner Mr. Dana at a later day stood 
side by sido with Mr. Parker in tho sanio Iwiard in relent- 
less opiKwition to the lecturer tlirough whom the discoveries 
of Darwin and Spencer were brought home to the knowledge 
and minds of the students. This dispensation Dana was not 
slow in declaring his purpose to resist to the end.^ 

Such was Dana during the years following his return 
from Europe in the early autumn of 1856, when I saw him 
most and knew him best. Those about him did not realize 
it, and he least of all ; but through all Uiat time he was, as I 
have shown, working under a pressure and with a disregard 
of the laws of health which could lead to but one result 
That result, as will presently be seen, came most suddenly, 
and apparently, to htm, unexpectedly, though doubtless he 
had for some time been receiving those intimations of an 
overworked system — head troubles, broken sleep, impaired 
digestion and lowered spirits — so familiar to all physicians 
and to many professional men. The journal which he had 
intcnnittonlly kept for twenty years then came to a dose, 
and tho few remaining pages of it afford tlie material for 
but one short cliapter more. 

^ Roprenentiitions mfide by the present R. II. Dana, after the ear- 
lier editions of tliin book had been piiblielied, have satisfied me that 
mj fltnt<cninnt in those editions of his fiithor*s literary and phihisoph- 
icnl liinitMions and nititndo needs revision. The tnxt of this rhupter 
has been nioflificMl accortlin^^ly. Hie csirliiir stJiU'inonts wore h^tsed on 
the npcesnarily inii>erfGPt recollection of talks, all of which took place 
more than twenty yoars np^o, and seemed partly in apparent line with 
the inferences which would naturally be drawn from the close of Mr. 
Dana*! letter of May 4, 1881, printed on page 88*5 of this Tolume. 



CHAPTER III. 

GBOBOB BANCBOrr. — NEW YOBK OITY BI0T8. — 
TBENTON FALLS. — THE SATUEDAY CLUB. — "TO 
CUBA AND BACK." 

1857. March 5. Thursday. Mrs. Metcalf is buried 
to-day from the Roman Catholic Church in Franklin 
Street. There was a very large attendance of judges, 
lawyers and friends of her family. The deep, uni- 
form bass of the Requiem is still in my ears. Cen- 
turies speak through it. How wise that church has 
been, and how firm, to maintain its liturgy, its chants, 
its universal language, against all the assaults of time 
and place. • . . 

Heaird a good anecdote of [George] Bancroft and 
[D. F.] Hallott. Healy says he heiird it from O. A. 
lirownson. In 1844, when the Democrats carried 
the national election, and Bancroft was appointed to 
a seat in the cabinet, he came to Boston and invited 
the chief men of the Democratic party to come to 
his house. The oQices were to be given out, and it 
is known that the member of the cabinet from each 
section of the country has the chief influence in rec* 
ommending the nominations. Hallett had worked 
very hard in the campaign, and had high expecta- 
tions. As soon as Hallett entered the room, says 
Brownson, Bancroft danced up to him and called 
out, ^^ Ah, Mr. Hallett, I am charmed to see yon. I 
know what a debt the party owes you for your ser* 
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vices in this cmnpaign ; and I will not rest until iliey 
are appreciated and rewarded." •*Now,*'s«id Brown- 
son to Healy, ^*Mr« Bancroft said nothing of the 
kind to any other gentleman present, from which I 
inferred that Hallett was the only man there who 
was not to have an oDBce ; and it turned out so.*' 

Jti/y 4. Saturday. • . . Having before my eyes the 
possibility of sfiending'Sunday in Albany or Uticii, I 
took the afternoon train fur New York, which I 
reached at about five o^clock. Dined at Astor House, 
and walked out to see tlie city under the influences 
of the 4th of July. 

There had been a parade of the military at noon, 
and they were but recently dismissed. I went down 
in the neighborhood of tlie Bowery, and took cross 
streets for Broadway, not knowing pret^ist^ly where I 
was, wlien I noticed a great crowd about the corner of 
Bayard and Baxter streets, and along Bayard Street. 
There were women and children in the outskirts of 
the crowd, as well as men, and all the windows were 
full of people looking on. The crowd, as I saw, 
eeemed still, and the people at the windows had the 
appearance of persons who were there for a long 
look, mostly seated, and the whole scene led me to 
suppose that a procession had passed or was to pass 
by. There were tfie same loud reports, ever and 
anon, like the discharge of fire-arms, which are heard 
all over tlio city on tliivS day, from the large-sized 
Chinese crackers bo freely uacil. 

The peoplo of this neighborhood were chiefly Irish, 
and of a very low character. Near the corner, I 
S|)oke to a qui(*t-lo(>king man, who stood at his door, 
and oflkcd him what was going on. 

'M)h, a bliKxIy fight, bir. It has bc*m going on 
two hours." 
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^ Who are fighting — whom is it between?'* 

*^ Between our ohups and the Bowery boys,*' 

He professed not to know what it was about, and 
to think it a great shame. I asked him what they 
were fighting with. He said with everything, bricks, 
clubs, guns, all they could get. 

*^ Are they using fire-arms ? '* said L 

** Don*t you hear 'em, sir ? " said he. 

I then discovered, for the first time, that this pop* 
ping which I supposed was of heavy crackers was 
the report of pistols and guns, and that I was in the 
outskirts of a deadly fight. I pressed on to the 
corner, as near us it was safe to go, and perhaps 
nearer, and stood u]>on an upset handcart at the 
corner of Baxter and Baiyard streets. The ^ Bowery 
boys" had possession of the npper part of Bayard 
Street, towards the Bowery, and the gang of foreign 
rowdies and blacklegs, known as the ^^Dead Rabbits," 
who live in this region had the lower part of the 
8ti*eet. Between them wore several piles of bricks 
lying in the streets, whei*e houses were building, 
which had furnished the materials for the early jmrt 
of the fight. But when I got there the fight was 
chiefly with fire-arms, though there were occasional 
rushes and retreats, assaults and repulses of large 
bodies, armed with bricks and clubs, and here and 
there strong men made long bowls with pieces of 
brick. 

On the sidewalk, not far from me, was a pool of 
blood, as if a hog had been killed, and a lad of sixteen 
came out of a house with a bandage over his face and 
a long-nine in his mouth, swaggering oil with the air 
of a hero. He had been slightly wounded. 

I was particularly struck with the listless and in- 
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different look of many of the spectators. Those in 
the windows seemed seated there for tlie day, and 
a large proportion of women and children were in 
dangerous parts of the streets. 

My companions on the handcart were a decent 
Irishman, an intelligent American (who, I after- 
wards had reason to l)elieve, was a reporter for the 
^* Tribune *'}, and a girl of about twelve years of age. 
I got but a very imperfect view. There seemed to 
be a double rank of men across Rayard Street look- 
ing on, from which some occasionally went forward 
or came back from and to the closer part of the 
flght. One man in shirt sleeves and bare headeil 
WHS conspicuous, and brought back a discharged 
pistol, which he loaded. My Irish companion was 
particularly zralons for one man who wtis active and 
conspicuous in running out and firing, — when he 
suddenly exclaimed: ^M)y OodI that man 's down!** 
and down he was, surely enough, shot through the 
head. At this moment there was a fight in the out- 
skirts of* the crowd on one side, and a cry that some- 
thing or somebody was coming, I could not tell what, 
and a general flight round the comers and into the 
doors. Not willing to be either hurt or caught in 
such a crowd, I walked off at a rapid gait, turned 
up some streets to the left, and came down again on 
the Bowery side. I could get no good place to see, 
out of the way of a chance shot, but was just in 
season to see a drift of men mostly in shirt sleeves, 
bare headed, with sticks, brickbats and fire-arms, 
passing on a fsist run up Hayard Street, to attack 
the Bowery boys. They drove the stragglers before 
them and caused a flight of the outsider ; but they 
were repulsed. 
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As it was getting towards twilight and the neigh« 
borhood whs dangeruus, and there whs no sign of 
either a puliceman or a soldier, or of preparation for 
any, I left the scene. 

July 6. Sunday morning. After breakfast went 
to church at the Church of the Holy Communion. 
I was so full of the scene of yesterday, and the extras 
from the newspapers had given the details of so 
many killed and wounded, and there were such fears 
of a second outbreak, that I went down to the bad 
district after church, and spent nearly two hours in 
walking through those streets and about the ^^Five 
Points." It is a dreadful neighborhood. The men 
seem so brutalized as to be beyond hope of recovery ; 
and there are women no better, and a whole genera- 
tion of children of boih sexes growing up in the 
midst of this degradation. The effect on my spirits 
was most depressing. Is there hope for man ? Can 
the race be redeemed? litis it been redeemed? It 
seemed to me easier and more encouraging to destroy 
the whole race and to begin anew with a giiifting of 
humanity upon dogs and horses, or even bears and 
tigers. 

One man with whom I talked, one of the more 
respectable Irishmen, who looked as if he had no in* 
tention of laying a club over my head or putting a 
knife tlirough me, said that the new police could not 
go into the sixth ward; that the men of the sixth 
ward hud vowed to kill them all if they came there. 
I reminded him tiiat the police were backed by the 
whole stiite. 

*^ But," said he, *Hhe sixth ward, sir, is tlie strong- 
est power on earth." He repeated this, and fully be- 
lieved it. Nor is it strange he should. It has given 
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the great Democratio majority every year, and is the 
only hope the Democratio party has of carrving tlio 
state; and [its inhabitants] have enjoyed ahnost an 
impunity in their violences and wickednesses. 

Spent several hours with [W. M.] Evaits in his 
new house. • . • Dined with him, and after dinner 
walked down in town to see the state of things. Saw 
the Seventh Regiment draw up in Brondway. They 
looked formidable and inspired cfmfidence. Two 
other regiments were also under arms. 

Went with Evarfs to the Ilt^ndqunrt^^i-s of the 
Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police. They 
were ustir with rumors of mobs and resisbince, and 
with reports from the troops. Met Richard Grant 
White, and went with him to the arsenal. The 
Seventh was drawn up in front of the arsenal, and 
within were tlio surgeons with hospital preparations. 
The men stood in a line, which was kept formed, but 
were allowed to sit down, to converse and sing, and 
I heard several good chorus songs from some of the 
lines. 

July 6. Monday. Took Hudson River curs to 
Albany and Utica, and reached Trenton Falls at 
about six P. M. The hotel is like a gentleman's 
house in a quiet country estate, and has a delightful 
air of quiet refinement. Micliael Moore, Esq. (for 
he is an Esquire), the owner, is a man of property 
and education, who meets his upper class guests as 
an equal. 

After tea went down, under Moore's guidance, to 
the falls, and walked up the length of the cascades 
and rapids as far as the great fall, and returned 
through the woods. 

It is a very striking place. It is subterranean. A 
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rather narrow river flows at the bottom of a deep 
cleft, scveml miles h>ng, winding, turning, down 
broken wild stiiiis of rucks, and over banks of rocks; 
the sidles of this deep oleft being all the way pictor- 
esqnely formed rocks, of deep sombre colors, well- 
decked with verdure, and trees bending over with 
theii* boughs sometimes lower than their roots. At 
the bottom of this deep cleft you too are walking by 
the side of the rushing wild stream, on narrow ledges 
often, and again over flat surfaces of rock, ^ at close 
quarters with a cataract," as Willis says of it. 

One charm, to me, of this stream is the color of 
the water. It is amber color. The Indian name, 
Kanata, signified amber color. When seen over 
black soil or black rooks it is tea color. Over gray 
or white rocks, or when fulling in large masses, it is 
the purest amber. In small thin sheets it is nearly 
white, and one of these thin sheets of falls looks like 
an agitated veil of hice, — that old family lace which 
is slightly tinged with yellow. 

Moore showed me some lines written to these falls 
by Mrs. Fanny Kemble, who was there the week be- 
fore, which she gave him, but desired not to have 
copied. I read them several times, and remember 
two or three of the verses. To appreciate them, one 
must remember the sources of this stream in the 
mountains and lakes of the Adirondacks, and have 
seen the white foam at the foot of the amber fall, 
and the black lines and spots of the deeper color 
above. The Indian name of the falls, Kuyahora, 
signified leaping waters: — 

Come thou from where the eYerUwtinfc hilU 

Open their rooky gates to let Uiee pan, 

ChUd of a thoueand rapid mmung rilU 

And plaoid lakes, where skies their heanty glass ? 
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With thy btaek eyes, white feet, ami amber hair, 
Of earth and sky thoa fair ami fearful danghter—- 
Down tlie long^ halb and royal rooky stair, 
Exulting oomo, thou lovely leaping water. 

After some lines to the Indians, she closes: — 

• 

Far toward the setting sun they wandering go. 
Poor remnant left of exile and of slaughter, 
But still their memory mingles with thy flow, 
And murmurs in thy name, thou Leaping Water. 

The correct text of these verses of Mrs. Frances Anne 
Kemble's is to be found under the title '* Written at Tren- 
ton Falls," in her volame of poems published in 1859. 
They are here reproduced exactly as Dana wrote them 
down from memory in his diary, and differ in many re- 
spects from the original, as finally printed two years later. 
Though the younger 11. II. Dana made no pretence of 
being, like his father, a poet, he had a keen ear for good 
English and was a lover of i>ootry. When, therefore, he 
undertook to quote from memory, and varied from thn origi- 
nal, there is a certain degree of interest in deciding whether 
he improved upon it, or the reverse. The verses quoted in 
the text appeared as follows in the published volume : — - 

Come down I from where the everlaiiting hills 

Open their rooky gates to let thee pan, 

Child of a thousand rapid running rills, 

And still lakes, where the skies their beauty glass. 

With thy dark eyes, white feet, and amber hair, 
Of heaven and earth thou fair and fearful danghter, 
Tliroiifrh thy wide halls, and down thy echoing ttair. 
Rejoicing come — thou lovely " lioaping Water ! ** 

Far towards the setting nun, wandering they go, 
Poor remnant ! left, from exile and from slanghter, 
Hut fltill thoir momory, mtnp^ling with thy flow, 
Lives in thy name — thou lovely " Ijeapiitg Water.*' 

July 7. Tue9day, Spent the day at tlie falls, and 
irent as far up as it seemed to me footsteps could 
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1m#1 m amdrntad crigin, ui a habit of Etrw, 
f>vigf4, Wkipf>ie and one or two Bora diaiag at 
Wf^j4mz»*% rot/m at Parker's oecasiooallT; for Wood- 
HMftA i* a liadielor, a literary qnidoanc and goanpw or, 
an (ifmhi 9ay%f ^ a geoiiu broker.** Ward k a friend 
iA Etntfw:m% and came. From this the dub grew. 
Ward, I>wigbt, Woodman, Whipple and Emeraon 
hmng the originala. Agassiz, Peiroa and I were 
*arljr imTit^-d to meet with them. This made it more 
//f a regular thingf and we establinhed oar yerbal rule 
a# Uf memtM'rsliip, guests and expenses. I^owell came 
in MK^i ttfusr^ and then Motley luid Ix>ngfi*llow. The 
first formal vote we had for memlters was at this 
•taga, for up to this time unanimons constant was ob- 
tained by conversation. The vote brought in Holmes 
and Kiflton, wlitch made the number fourteen, as 
msny as we think it best to have. 
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This was the Boston Satatday Clab '* the fame of wliicK** 
as Bin. Agassis wrote in the memoir of her husband, ** has 
spread beyond the city of its origin." Hie most notewortliy 
of the many Ikiston dinner clubs, it was indeed tlie only 
American organi/jttion of the kind, — for as it grew older 
it became an organization, — which, because of the eminonco 
and reputation of those who had been members of it, could 
be brought into comparison with its prototype, made famous 
through the pages of Boswell, of which Johnson, Burke, 
Reynolds and Goldsmith were original members, and which, 
still flourishing in London, is now known simply as The 
Club. Tlie little circle of friends who througli so many 
years gathered at Parker's in Boston has been |)opularly 
known as Emerson*s and Agassiz's Club, as the Literary and 
the Atlantic Club, and as the Saturday Club, but the last 
alone is its correct name ; for, as early as 1859, Dana dedi- 
cated his " Cuba and Back " to " tlie gentlemen of the Sat- 
urday Club," and nearly thirty years later, having received 
a bequest of money from one of their number, they formed 
themselves into a corporation under the name of *' The Sat- 
urday Club," which still exists. 

As Dana says, the Club originated with Horatio Wood- 
man, a member of the Suffolk bar, who, being unmarried, 
lived at tlie Parker House. It was Dr. B. A. Gould, the 
mathematician and astronomer, who defined WcMMlman as 
'' a genius broker," and the definition was a happy one, for 
ho had a craving for the acquaintance and society of men 
of reputation, and, indeed, lacked only the industry to have 
been a sort of Boswell. In connection with the Saturday 
Club, also, an abundant field of interesting gossip and rem- 
iniscence opened before him, had he known enough to labor 
in it ; but, as Dr. Holmes said in his memoir of Emerson, 
*' the Club had no Boswell and its golden hours passed un- 
recorded." An amu»ing story-teller, with a natural eye for 
character and a well- developed sense of humor, Woodman 
had at his command an almost inexhaustible fund of aneo* 
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dotes relating to the men 'who in those days made the Par- 
ker House and its soniewliat famous restaurant a sort of 
headquarters. Though during tlie rebellion he was suili- 
cieutly active and prominent to have been ofiFered the posi- 
tion of Assistant Secretary of War, yet in his own mind 
the great adiievemeut of his life was the founding of the 
Saturday Club| and his connection witli tluit club which 
eould only have come about through his being its founderi 
was the thing on which he most prided himself. At a later 
period he got into serious money diiliculties, in consoqueuoa 
of which he lost such standuig as he hod, both socially and 
at the bar; and finally he put an end to his own life* 
He resigned his dearly prized membership in tlie Saturday 
Club some time before, and it has been reported that this, 
and the loss of the good opinion of its members, were tlie 
predominant thoughts in his mind while nerving himself 
to the act of solf-doHtruction. 

lk*tween tho years 1850 and 1855 Emerson, Uien a man 
of about fifty, was living at Concoixl, and it was his custom to 
come to Boston either every Saturday or on the last Saturday 
of each month to see his friends and transact such business 

05 he might have on hand. The firm of Ticknor & Fields 
then kept the famous *' Old Corner Bookstore " at tlie noilli- 
crly junclion of School and Washington streets, and thoy 
were Emerson's publishers ; so tliat corner naturally became 
tlio centre to which ho gravitated. Horu WotMlnmn usoil 
to meet him, and by deg^rees, as Dana says, Emerson got 
into the custom of going with Woodman to dine at Parker's, 
or the old Albion restaurant. Gradually it occurred to 
Woodman that Emerson might be glad on these occasions 
to meet others, as others would certainly be glad to meet 
Emerson. Samuel G. Ward was then living in Boston, the 
American agent of the London banking firm of Bai'ing Bros. 

6 Co., and Mr. Ward had been on terms of pei*sonal inti- 
macy with Emerson for many years. Indeed, according to 
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Mr. Ward, tliongli Woodman won the means of bringing 
the first members together, Emerson himself was the impell- 
ing cause of his so doing ; for the idea of some such club 
hod long been a favorite one with Emerson, and before it 
finally took shape he hod referred to it again and again in 
letters to Ward, so the latter naturally became one of the 
little circle. Tlio bond of connection between Emerson and 
John S. Dwight was more apparent, for not only luid the lat- 
ter been one of the contributors to " The Dial," but, when 
the philosopher of transcendentalism wearied of the pulpit, 
Mr. Dwight had at Emerson's own request succeeded him as 
preacher before the little Unitarian Society in East Lexing- 
ton. Subsequently Mr. Dwight in his turn found theology 
unfruitful, and, after five years of Brook Farm exi)erience, 
waM now absorlied in editing that "tJournal of Music" 
which so long as it existed bore his name. 

As Dana records, from this germ the Club grew ; Ward, 
Dwight and E. P. Whipple, a lecturer and essayist whose 
works were also published by Ticknor & Fields, meeting 
Emerson at Parker *s for the purpose of dining togrether at 
half past two o*clock on the lost Satonlay of every month. 
Woodman arranging the details of tlie dinner. Emerson 
was thus the Johnson of tlie Saturday Club, as Woodman 
was to a degree, and should have been wholly, its Boswell. 
Unhappily he kept no note-book. Through what affilia- 
tion Dana became one of tlie company does not appear. 
Tliere was certainly no particular sympathy, intellectual or 
otherwise, between himself and his ancient instructor at 
Cambridge, now become, to quote Dana s own words, " a 
writer and lecturer upon what is called the transcendental 
philosophy," — a philosopliy Dana nnqiiestionably never 
took tlie trouble even to try to understand. It is not 
likely, therefore, that Dana's connection with the Club as 
an original nieinbcr was due to any especial desire on Em- 
erson's part to meet him, or on liis part to meet Emerson ; 
nor did he have more tliau a passing acquaintance witli 
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eiUier Mr. Ward or ^Ir. Dwiglit, upon both of whom he 
probably looked down from the eminence of profettsional 
life as gentlemen engaged in *^ business" and '* journal- 
ism." Judge Hoar and Mr. Dana were, with the excep- 
tion of Woodman, the only lawyers in tlie company, and 
Judge Hoar was a fellow townsman and neighbor of Emer- 
son's I the probabilities are, therefore, that it was through 
Hoar and Woodman that Dana, with whose literary and 
social qualities they were well acquainted, became one of 
tlie little Emerson coterie. Dana describes how by the 
election of Oliver Wendell Holmes and Cornelius C. Fel- 
ton, then Professor of Greek at Harvard, the Club was 
brought up to fourteen in number, '*as many," he adds, 
''as we think it best to have." This is Dana's way of 
expressing it ; but in later years, and after the Club had 
been largely increased, the tradition among the older mem- 
bers was that the limitation to fourteen had been somewhat 
characteristically, as well as arbitrarily, imposed by Dana 
himself. In other words, Dana, in this as in other cases, 
held himself high and believed in exclusiveness ; accord- 
ingly, though never allowing his position to be misunder- 
stood, he had been liberal with his blackballs. The result 
was that, in order to elect any one, it became necessaiy for 
the other members to watch for some occasion when Dana 
was away, and then rush in their candidate before he got 
back. 

Whether this was so or not, the roll of the Saturday Club 
membership has, first and last, contained a singularly large 
proportion of well-known names, and some that are illustri- 
ous. The original, fouiieen have already been mentioned, 
and, among the dead, Emerson, Agassiz, Pierce, Longfel- 
low, Motley and Dana are in themselves a galaxy. The 
historian Prescott and the poet Whittier were elected in 
1858, followed by Hawthorne and Thomas Guld Appleton 
in 1859. The name of Dr. Saumol G. IIowo was added to 
the list in 1861, and that of Charles Sumner a year later. 
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GoTernor Andrew was ehosen in 1866, dying in Uio Aniumn 
of the next year, and with him entered Dr. Joffriee Wynian* 
Cliarles Franris Adanvi was made a mcnilnsr in 1870, not 
long after liis return from the miesion to England, Professor 
Asa Gray in 1874, Edmund Quinry in 1875, and James 
Freeman Clarke in 1877. The list of the distinguished dead 
who onoe gatliered '* when Saturday her monthly hanquet 
spread " closes with the name of Henry llobson Richardson, 
the great architect. 

Speaking of this Cluh in its early days, Mr. Ward says ; 
'* Agassis always sat at the head of the table by native right 
of his huge g^ood-fellowship and intense enjoyment of the 
scene, his plasticity of mind and sympathy. ... I well 
remember amongst ot-her things how the Club would settle 
itself to listen when Dana had a story to tell. Not a word 
was missed, and those who were absent were told at tlie 
next club what they had lost Kmerson smoked his cigar 
and was suin^mely happy, and laughed under protest when 
tlie point of the story was reached." Referring to this same 
early and golden period, Dr. Holmes wrote : '* At that time 
yon would have seen Longfellow invariably at one end — 
the east end — of the long table, and Agnssiz at the other. 
Kmerson was commonly near Uie Longfellow end, on his 
left. There was no regularity, however, in the place of the 
members. I myself commonly sat on the right hand side of 
Longfellow, so as to have my back to the windows ; I think 
Dana was more apt to bo on the other side. The mem- 
bers present might vary from a dozen to twenty or more. 
One of tho most noted of our oarly guests was Commodore 
Charles Wilkes of tho San Jacinto, who hod just taken 
Mason and Slidcll from the Trent and was mode a hero of 
for his blunder. Charles Dickens dined with ns during his 
second visit. Ho cuni|mundcd a * jug ' aw/jrZiV^, or pitcher 
OS we call it, of the gin punch for which his father was 
famous. No witch at her incantation could be more rapt in 
her task than Dickens was in his as he stooped over the 
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drink ha was mixing. ConTenation wm rarely generaL 
There were two principal gronpe at the ends of the table. 
The most jovial num at table was Agassis, his laugh was 
that of a big giant Tliere was no speechifying, no fuss of 
any kind with eonstitutiun and by-laws and otlier such in- 
cumbrances. I do not remember more than two infractions 
of the general rule of quiet and decorum, — these were 
when Longfellow read a short poem on one of Agassii's 
birthdays, and the oUier when I read a poem in honor of 
Motley, who was just leaving for Europe." 

Longfellow thus referral in his diary to the first of these 
two occasions mentioned by Holmes : '* 1S57« May 28tli. 
A rainy day. The iiftietli or golden birthday of Agassis. 
We gave him a dinner at Parker's, fourteen of us; at which 
I presided. I proposed the health of Agassis, and read a 
poem. Holmes and Lowell read humorous poems, which 
were very clever. We sat down at ludf-past three and 
stayed till nine." Of these poems only that read by Long- 
fellow has been published. It is contained in his works 
under the title of ** The Fiftieth Birtliday of Agassis," and 
begins with the lines : — 

** It was fifty jMis ago 
In the pleaisnt month of Biay." 

But by far the most striking and famous poetical effusion 
with which the Saturday Club was ever associated is Low- 
eirs threnody on the death of Agassis. In that he refers 
at length to ** the garrulous memories " 

*' When Saturday her roontlily banquet ipread 

To acholan, poeta, wits, 
All ehoioe, aome famooa, livings thing*, not names, 
And io without a twinge at othen* famea; 
8nch company aa wiaeat mooda hefita, 
Yet with no pedant blindneaa to the worth 

Of undeliberate mirth." 

This |)oem describes ^' the warm lighted hall," and in its 
references to " the living and the dead " contains allusions 
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to Agassis, Emerson, Longrfellow, Hawthomo, Felton and 
tlie English poet, Arthur Cloagh. 

Among the members of this ** striking company," and a 
constant attendant at tlie Club dinners, was E. Rockwood 
Hoar, of whom Lowell wrote, describing Agassiz at the Clab 
table: — 

" Listening with eyet arerse I tee him sit 
Priokcxl witli Uio oidnr of ilio •liiflg^*n wit 
(liipe-lioartod liomobrow, frosli ami frosli again).** 

Judge Hoar's home was at Concord, and in tlie Club's 
earljT days tliere was no train on the Fitchburg railroad 
which left Boston at a sufficiently Inte hour tf> get liini liack 
to Concord the same evening, and yet give him all tlie time 
he liked to luivo with the cotn|)nny that lingered round the 
table at Parker's. Emerson and Ilawthome also lived at 
Concord and were subject to the same inconvenience. Ac- 
corduigly Judge Hoar was in the custom of solving the diffi- 
culty by having his carry-all come over to meet the last 
suburban train out at the station where it ended its trip, 
and the three, Emerson, Hawthorne and Hoar would Uience 
drive to their homes in Concord together, a somewhat re- 
markable company to be found in one small vehicle. 

Dana did not express himself too strongly when he wrote 
in his diary that the Saturday Club had *' become an impor- 
tant and much valued thing " to him. In fact, it supplied a 
need in his life, for it not only gratified to a certain extent 
his social cravings, which found little enough to gratify them 
olROwhoro in the routine of bin working lifo, but it also 
brought him in regular contact with men wlioni he otherwiRe 
would liavo rarely mot, — men like Agjwsiz, Emerson, liow- 
ell and Ilolmen, wlio gave to the Club dinners timt intellec- 
tual and literary flavor which Dana appreciated so much, 
and in profcAsional life seldom enjoyed. 

Ivong afl^rwiirdn, in inferring to Dana in tliis connortion. 
Judge Hoar wrote, **llewa8 a pretty conntant attendant 
at the (linncrR, and evidcnlly bad a profound roRpect for 
them as an institution. He always struck nie ' as mode for 
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state occasions and great ceremonials.* He did not usoalljr 
take a loading part in tlie conversation, unless some matter 
of politics or history, English or Americuin, was under con- 
sideration ; and in the rapid flow of wit and wisdom which 
Lowell and liohnes and Whipple and Agassis and Foltim 
would keep up ho was not often a contrihutor. He told a 
storj very well, when he chose ; but was a little formal 
about it, though he had some powers of mimicry ; and in 
liersonal discussions ho hud a keen iierception of salient 
{Miints of cliaractor, witli a hearty detestation of meanness 
or baseness — and about as much for vulgarity, as rated by 
his standard. He was not given to repartee, and seemed to 
prefer more methodical and elaborate discourse. 

*^ There was a certain Episcopal flavor about his man- 
ners and speech, and way of regarding other }>eople, tliat 
matched oildly with his thorou<>;h democracy concerning 
human rights. lie had an imagination kindred to Burke's 
in splendor, but regarded facts, where they presumed to 
stand in the way of theories, with suspicion, if not with dis- 
approval." 
N 1857. August 6. Sumner gave Lord Althorp a 

lotter of introductidii to iih*, and Tuesduy I nliowed 
liim and his friend Lord Ilervey the public institu- 
tions at South lioston, and tiiu Itlind AHylmn and 
Idiot School. 

This morning had them at breakfast. Company 
1) ^ were Lord Althorp, Lord Hervey, C. F. Adams, Dr. 
Palfrey, J. K. Lowell and Professor Felton, Mrs. Diina 
and Mrs. Little. We had a V(*ry agreeable time. All 
talked and seemed in gotMl spirits. After breakfast 
I took the two noblemen to Hondas Observatory, 
where Mr. H(md kindly showed us the telescope, the 
ingenious contrivainou for recording oltservations by 
telegraphic marks on a cylinder (»f paper, and the 
photographs of fixed stars. I'hence to the library, 
where Felton met us, and showed the library. 
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Lord Altliorp is Teiy active-'minded, intelligent, 
well-instnicted, nnd enger for information of all kindft. 
Ilia zeal in examining into public schools, penal and 
reformatory institutions is tireless. . . . Lord Althorp 
is eldest son and lieir of Earl Spencer, and Lord 
Hervey is eldest son of Ektrl Jerniyu. • • . 

Sumner lias returned. He looks very well, and liis 
general liealtli is excellent; but his head and cerebral 
system are not yet right.^ Sir James Clarke and 
George Combe have given him a written opinion 
that if he does any exciting labor for one year it 
will l)e at the risk of its being his last. This advice 
evidently depresses him a good dt^al. Yet he gO(*s 
to Washington, to nnike an experiment. He will 
speak but little, if at all. 

He brings home glorious accounts of his reception 
in England, and, among other things, brings unex- 
pectedly particular and kind remembrances from 
many whom I know there. Lord CampU'll (Chief 
Justice), Lord and I^dy Cranworth, the Duke and 
Duchess of Argyll, the Duchess of Sutherhind, senior, 
etc., etc., Loi-d I^ansdowne, etc., etc. 

Of the Parliamentary orators he thinks Gladstone 
and the Bishop of Oxford the chief, the latter the 
most brilliant and effective debater, and the former 
the most cln(|ncnt and discursive orator. Ho told 
me that Brougham and Lansdowne both told him they 
had never read a word of Webster, and Lord Cam|)- 
bell had never heard of Clioate. How little has the 
last generation learned to look to A merica I 

1857. December 6. . . . Jndgo Hour snys that 
when tliey were about forming a Univorsalisl Society 

* T)io roniiU of iiijnnofi rocoivwl from tlio afmiiiilt iiimhi liiiti by 
Pretton S. lirooki in ikn Senate dianilHir in May of Uie previuua year. 
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in Concord, the following advertisement appeared at 
various places in the town for a week or so : ^* All 
persons in favor of the universal salvation of all 
mankind are requested to meet at the Middlesex 
Hotel, Saturday evening next, at 7.30 P. M., to choose 
officers." 

Could this have happened out of New England? 

1859. February 11. Friday, Having a chance 
to get off for a short viication between the courts, 
and being a little fatigued, the notion is suddenly 
suggested to me that I can go to Cuba. This will 
make as great a change of scene as it is possible to 
got in so short a time, and is too tempting to be re- 
linquished. 

Parker writes to Mr. Williams of Now York, a 
friend of his, ciishier of a bank, and gets me my 
berth in the Caliawba, which sails to-morrow. 

Leave Boston at three P. M., by cars, for New York. 
No one out of my own family knowing of my inten- 
tion, for it is not well, on professional grounds, to 
be known to go off on a tour. 

The next day, February 12Ui, Dana sailed for Cuba on 
the Caliawba, and a minute record of hid exjieriences and 
impressions in Cuba, and during the short ocean voyages 
there and back, until he landed again in New York on the 
7th of the following month, was afterwards published by 
him in the little volume dedicated to ** The Gentlemen of 
the Saturday Club," and entitled '* To Cuba and Back. A 
Vacation Voyage." 

Though by no means equal as a literary perfoimance to 
''Two Years before the Mast,'' in this country at least 
'^ Cuba and Back " has probably had almost as large a sole, 
for it has passed through no less than twelve editions and 
is still called for in Havana as a guide-book. Indeed, only 
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when read during a yitii to Cuba can its literary merit be 
appreciated ; for, considering the short time he was on the 
island, and the scant opportunities he enjoyed there, it is 
remarkable how much Dana saw and how quickly he grasped 
the essential points in the situation as it then was. 

Tet in reading ** Cuba and Bark," the thought which now 
first suggests itself is tlie singular way in which, witli men 
as with communities, it is tlie unexi)ected which is apt to 
occur. Dana made his two voyages on the Cahawba in 
February and March, 1859, and Uiat steamship was then 
comnmndcfl by a captain named Bulloch, a young man from 
Georgia, who had a few years before resigned a commission 
in the United States navy to accept the command of a mail 
steamer plying between New York and New Orleans* 
During the two voyages he made with him, Dana saw a 
good deal of Captain Bulloch and conceived a high opinion 
of him both as an officer and a man ; and in the first chapter 
of his book he describes Bulloch as loving the navy still and 
leaving it with regret, but ho adds, '* what is there before 
him, or those like him, in our navy ? . . . At fifty he may 
be entitled to his first command • . . though he may cut off 
his riglit hand or pluck out his eye for his country *s honor, 
the navy can give him no promotion, not even a Imrren title 
of brevet, nor a badge of recognition of merit, though it be 
but a star, or a half yard of blue ribbon ; " and curiously 
enough, reasonable as it all seemed at the time, this was 
written, in 1859, of James D. Bulloch who, only three years 
later, as naval representative in £urope of the Southern Con- 
federacy, was more actively instrumental than any other 
man in the work of equipping the Alabama and the Laird 
ironclads to destroy the navy of the United States, and so 
complete the overthrow of its government^ 

It has been much the same with Uie social and ]>oIitir4il 
problems which then agitated Cuba, and which are referred 

* Seo TTie Secret Service of the Confederate States in Europe ; or 
kow the Confederate Cruinert wer§ equipped. By Jsmoi D. Bullooh. 
S Tols. New York. 1884. 
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to or discoased by Mr. Dana. Many of them seemed por- 
tentooB at the time, but tlie mention of them now aoonds 
like a boUow echo from a remote and well-nigh forgotten 
past. Repeated allusion is made, for instance, to a meas- 
ure looking to the acqnisiUon of Cuba by the United States, 
introduced into the Senate by Mr. Slidell of Louisiana, and 
known as the ** Thirty Millions Bill,'* — this measure Dana 
found was ** the absorbing topic " among all classes in Cubay 
and the withdrawal of the '' Tliirty Millions Bill " by its 
author was the first news he heard when the Caliawba picked 
up a pilot on the return Toyage. 

Though forgotten now, SUdeU*s <• Thirty Millions Bill " of 
1859 was the natural outcome — the poUtical corollary, as 
it were — of the Ostend conference of five years before, 
when Pierre SouU of Louisiana, John Y. Mason of Virginia 
and James Buchanan of Pennsylvania, ministers of the 
United States respectively at the Courts of Madrid, Paris 
and London, met, under instructions from W. L. Marcy, 
Secretary of State, to consider what was then called tlie 
Cuban question, and, after maturely reflecting upon it, is- 
sued the singular historical document subsequently known 
OS the ** Ostend Manifesto '* i — a document in which tlie 
doctrine was laid down that Cuba belongetl '* natumlly to 
that great family of States of which the Union is the provi- 
dential nursery ; " and then from this premise the conclusion 
was adduced that while ** the United States have never ac- 
quired a foot of territoiy except by purchase, or, as in the 
case of Texas, upon the free and voluntary application of 
the people of that indoi>endent State," and that '' our past 
history forbids that we should acquire the island of Cuba 
without tlie consent of Spain unless justified by the great 
law of self-preservation . . . after we shall have offered 
Spain a price for Cuba far beyond its present value, and 
this shall have been refused, it will then be time to consider 
the question, — Does Cuba, in the possession of Spain, se- 
riously endanger our internal peace and the existence of our 
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cherished Union 7 Should tliat qneetion be answered in the 
afBnnatiYe, then, by every law, human and divine, we shall 
be justified in wresting it from Spain if we possess the 
power.'* 

Such was the combination of slave-holding cant witlt a 
new gospel of national burglary which in 1859 afforded one 
of the most constant topics of discussion in Havana, and 
among all who felt any interest in the future of Cuba. It 
was a living question then. Two years later the unexpected 
occurred, and it ceased to be a living question. 

It has been the same with slavery and the importation of 
Coolies, things the possible outcome of which in Cuba then 
excited the utmost interest, and which Dana heard earnestly 
discussed at the dinner-table of the Bishop of Havana. 
Slavery is abolished, and the importation of Coolies into 
Cuba has stopped ; tlie slave-holding rebellion in tlie United 
States has brought about the ftnt, and the action of the Chi- 
nese government the last. Both results were due to causes 
which no political sagacity could then liavo foreseen. 

In his book Dana discusses all these topics, but he dis- 
cusses them with discretion, never venturing into the domain 
of prophecy ; accordingly, though tliirty years have elapsetl 
since '' Cuba and Back '* was published, it still retains its 
value as well as its interest, notwithstanding the fact that, 
during the intervening time few things remain unchanged 
in Cuba except the climate, a portion of the products of the 
soil, and the leading characteristics of its people. 

But, considering that Dana went away for rest, being 
plainly an overworked man, and was gone from his office 
only twenty-four days in all, it is questionable whether he 
got much benefit from his journey, for the letters he wrote 
and the diary ho kept during his absence sufficed to fill a 
small volume, wliich ho prepared for the press immediately 
after his return. He doubtless in this way reimbursed 
himself for the expenses of the trip, and this, as he was 
then placed, was to bo considered; but for a lawyer in 
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aetiye practice the preparation of a Yolume of impreMiont 
of foreign travel cannot but make a heavy drain on physical 
and intellectual resources already taxed to the uttermost 
Loss than tliroe uioiiUis later, as appears from the next and 
last extract from the diary, Dana had, when too late, both 
reason and leisure to meditate on this fact 

July 20. I have overworked for the last ten 
years, undertaking to do everything and study every- 
thing. One day, a few weeks sincei in the midst of 
arguing an exciting cause, — the ^* Smyrna Case'* 
(Seccomb v. Prov. Ins, Co.), I went into Parker's 
restaurant, and, very hungry, I ate, hardly knowing 
what I did, a quantity of cold corned beef, and i*etumed 
into court, and finished my argument, and went back 
to Parker's to dine. While at dinner I was taken 
with a fit, from indigestion, and fell, senseless. I was 
taken to a bed, and a physician gave mo an emetic. 
As soon as I was relieved I felt perfectly well. Most 
fortunately, there was no other result than a tempo- 
rary fit, — nothing in the nature of paralysis. 

But my physician is satisfied, and so am I, that my 
system is out of order, both nervous and bilious, and 
that I need long rest and recreation. Of all plans 
proposed, none suits me so well as a voyage round 
the world. This has been the dream of my youth and 
maturer years, and I am actually happy in being able 
to realize it. 

Though Dana, with characteristic courage, persuaded 
himself to take this cheerful view of the situation, it was in 
fact very serious. A lawyer in active practice, with a large 
family of young children, wholly dependent on his profes- 
sional income, he was suddenly called upon to seek rest 
and recovery in travel. Fortunately -he had his partner, 
Mr. Parker, to call upon, and Parker responded to the call 
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Throagh his active Mtisianee all difflcalties were at last 
sarmounted, and the date of departure was fixed ; bat Rufus 
Choate had died shortly before, and it chanced tliat a 
meeting of tiio Suffolk bar called in consequence of the 
event was to take place on that same day. Tliis meeting 
Dana attended, and in view of tlie fact that ** in a few hours 
he should l>e called u|>on to take his leave of this bar and 
of his home,*' the chairman of the meeting recognised him 
among tlie earlier speakers. Ho had not written out what 
was in his mind to say, but he sfxike with great feeling, and 
it is noticeable that a striking simile he then used, when 
taking leave for a time of the profession he had sedulously 
followed for nearly a score of years, was derived from his 
yontliful sailor experience. '* When I have been in the 
presence of Mr. Choate," he said, "especially when con- 
nected with him in any way, I have appeared to myself as 
a small vessel speaking a homeward-l)ound Indiaman, laden 
with spices and precious stones, steering by the fixed stars, 
and not unprepared with weafions of defence." * Immedi- 
ately after flnisliing his earnest tribute to the great advocate 
he so nmch admired, and without waiting for the close of 
tlie meeting, Dana left the court-room ; a few hours later he 
started to rcviHit California, after an interval of twcnf}- 
tliree years, on his way westward round the world. The 
entry of Uiat day, July 20, 1859, was the last he ever made 
in his journal. 

^ For tlie artnal wsa exprrionce from wliich iliiH siniilo originated. 
Two Yean before the Matt, Author*! Ed. (1860), p. 414. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BOUND THB WOBLD. 

When, on tlio 20th of July, 1859, Mr. Dana left Iiia 
house in Cuiubi-idge on his way round the worKl, ten years 
were yet to elapse before tlie last connecting rail would lie 
laid in the overland route from Omaha to Sacramento. It 
was true tliat since 1835 the journey from tlie nortli Atlan* 
tic coast to the California coast had been shortened, for it 
could now be made by steam, nor was it any longer neces- 
sary to double Cape Horn; but the regular mail service 
from New York to San Fi-ancisco was still by way of 
Havana and Panama, and tlie trip occupied over twenty 
days. Saturday, the 23d of July, Dana left New York on 
the Kteanier Star of the West ; on Wednesday, the 27th, he 
was once more in Havana, and shortly after midnight of the 
following Sunday reached Aspinwall, where at nine o'clock 
Monday niornuig, August 1st, the jM^ssengcrs from the Star 
of the West took the cars for Panama, and by two o*clock 
of the afternoon of the same day were on board the 
steamer Golden Gate. '* So," Dana wrote home, '^ on my 
birthday I crossed a continent! In the morning I was 
sailing on the Atlantic, and in Uie evening I was sailing on 
the Pacific, and at noon I crossed the continent" 

Aspinwall is the most dismal place I ever saw. 
I doubt if the Almighty intended it for a dwelling 
of man. It is a tropicHl swamp, a torrid stagnant 
marsh. In the morning exhalations are dmwn up 
from it by the sun, looking like smoke from burning 
meadows. A waste of mangrove swamp, with large 
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stagnant pools of yellow water, is all yon ean see for 
miles, wiih a rich, morbid, ti-opicnl vegettition, dying 
and reviving, d(*ca}'iiig nn<I renewing, simultaneously. 
The inhabitants are chiefly negroes, who seem to do 
well enough in this climsitc, but tho whites Inok 
wretchedly. They are coffee-colored, bloodless, sunk- 
en-eyed, with all blood drained out, and all stamina 
shaken out by intermittent fever. . . . 

The first lialf of the way over the Isthmus was 
flat and low, swampy, miry, with tho richest veg(*ta- 
tion, rich and profuse to morbidness, gorgeous flow- 
ers, gorgeous butterflies, dense jungles, luscious 
fruits, palm-trees, mangoes, bananas, plantains, or- 
anges, limes, pine-apples, — with little negro hamlets 
of thatched hovels, standing in tho mire, and negro 
women with four flounct*s to their white gowns, with- 
out shoes or stockings, stepping about in the mud. 

The hist half of the way the country becomes 
hilly, dry and picturesque, with distant mountiiins, 
— beginnings of the Andes, I suppose, for we are in 
South America, Panama and Aspinwall being in 
New Granada, — and then comes the fii-st view of 
the Pacific. Panama is an interesting old town, on 
high land, surrounded by high hills, with the o\\e\\ 
sea before it, and mountains behind it. It is the 
antipodes of Aspinwall. The houses are of stone 
and old, ill Spanish style, and there are several 
churches. The Ihiy of Panama is noble. I have 
seldom seen a grander view than the sunset view 
from the deck of our Rtcamcr as wo got under way 
from tlic Hay of Panama. 

On tho evening of Saturday, Au^st 13th, the Gulden 
Gate Tcacliod San Francisco, and Dana once more found 
himself in California. In the chapter entitled ** Twenty- 
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four Yenn After/' ap|»enc1(Ml by liim to Uio ** Author's Edi* 
tion " of *^ Two Yoam before the Musty" which he pablished 
in 1869 after the expiration of the Harper copyright, he 
gave his own account of what he saw, and what Ids feelings 
were, during his second and last visit to the Paciflo coast* 
There is, accordingly, no occasion for further reference to 
tills imrt of his journey, and the present chapter will be 
made up almost exclusively of extracts from his notes, more 
or less brief, relating to experiences elsewhere. 

Remaining in California from the 13th of August to the 
10th of September, Mr. Dana then started for tlie Sand- 
wich iHlandH on a sailing yesscl. He subsequently wrote a 
fairly detailed account of what next took place in a letter 
to tlie editor of the San Francisco *^ Times," which was 
printed in the issue of that paper of Saturday, October 22, 
1859, but the following, his disconnected manuscript notes, 
give a more graphic picture of an exciting sea episode. 

September 10. Saturday^ 10 A. H. Set sail in the 
noble clipper ship Mastiff for Sandwich Islands* 
'J'liis ship is bound to Hongkong. Sto|)8 at Sand- 
wich Islands to hind mail and few passengers, and 
has one hundred and seventy-five Chinese steerage 
passengers on board. William O. Johnson, master. 
Ills wife on boaird. Cabin passengers — Gi*org« Clif- 
ford of San Francisco, merchant (brother of Gov- 
ernor Clifford of Mussucliusutts) ; Charles C. liai- 
lis of Honolulu, a lawyer; young Mr. James H. C 
Itichmond of New Bedford, going to Honolulu to 
enter into business, and a Jew (?) named Shonbrun. 
Ship of al)out 1,200 tons, and said to be one of the 
best American ships afloat, and captain a high repu- 
tation. 

Beats out of harbor exceeding well. Quick in 
stays. Last view of San Francisco hills, islands, 
ports, liglit-honses, Golden Gate, and its fogs and 
strong northeast winds. 
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Firefc three days of passage, tlie coast fogs and cold 
hold on. Then clear, fair. Pacific Ocean weather, 
and light winds. 

Enjoy highly life in a sailing vessel. So much 
better than a steaimer. No noise, no smell of oil, no 
tremor, as still as country after city ; and the interest 
in the sails, winds, duties of seamen, etc. Become 
intimate with Capttiin Johnson, — seaman - by birth, 
well educated ; a library on board which cost some 
91,200 or 91,600, and all other things to match — 
plate, cutlery, furniture, provisions, etc. The ship his 
home and his idol and chief subject of conversation. 
He owns one quarter of her, and took her from the 
stocks; built in Donald McKay's best manner. 

Chief mate is Bailey, of New Bedford ; second 
mate, Johnson, of Salem ; third mate, a Frenchman, 
and crew of about twenty men. All newest fashions 
of rigging. 

Captain Johnson and wife very fond of animals ; 
has on board a large English mastiff, of one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds' weight, ** Watch," two Eng- 
lish spaniels, two spaniel pups, a King Charles span- 
iel, two tame kangaroos, two walloughbers,^ a Java 
cat, pigeons, hens, etc., a cow and calf, large number 
of pigs, etc. '' Boy Tap," to take care of stock. 
** You Tap. You Tap." " Kangaroo had no hay." 
*' That dog no water." Constant attention to these 
animals. The mastiiT follows Johnson everywhere, a 
perfect guard. » 

Interest myself and recall old times by watching 
workint^ of ship an<l work on rigging. Songs of sail- 
ors. Go below ; Chinese burn lamps and smoke. 
Captain Johnson forbids it. 

' Wallahee = a small irarietj of luingiiroo. 
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Septefnb$r 16* Thunday. At about five p. M., quiet 
afternoon, good breeze, all easy and happy, work 
going on. Captain Johnson. **' Here, Mr. Bailey, 
fire in the ship I " Startled all ; smoke immediately , * 
pours up after ventilator and hatch. Call all hands 
aft. Rig hose to pump. Mates jump down tlie > 
hatch aft, in the lazaretto, and smoke pours up in 
volumes, stifling. Officers spring up and report that 
between decks all on fire, and, having taken fire in 
lower hold. Captain Johnson immediately gives up 
all hopes of saving ship, and stops pump, and all 
hands go to work in clearing boats for lowering. ^* Is 
there powder on board ? *' ^* Yes." Captain Johnson 
has gone below to get it. Magazine brought up 
and thrown overboard, and Captain Johnson armed 
with revolver. Chinese are alarmed, and rush for 
the boats; beat tliem back by belaying pins and 
threats aAd presenting pistol. Steward shows pres- 
ence of mind, and stands by captain. Gig is low- 
ered first. Mrs. Johnson comes up, prepared to go in 
boat 

A British ship has been in sight the last two days, 
sailing with us. She is several miles astern. Set our 
ensign union down, and half mast, and back after 
yards. Captain Johnson asks me to see his wife 
safely in boat. She goes over side on rope. Chief 
mate and I help her in. Chinese rush for the 
boat; beaten back ; take in Chinese rower, cabin pas- 
sengers, and few Chinamen, who rush in. Excellent 
boat. Second mate takes command ; four oara, and 
I help at one. Pull over two miles, and put all safely 
on board the English ship. Ship Achilles, bound to 
Sydney. Calmness of Mrs. Johnson. 

Soon, two more boats come from the Mastiff, each 
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full of Chinamen ; one in charge of third mate, 
other has no officer, so I volunteer to take charge of 
the boat with a steering oar. Pull for the MastiflF. 
Smoke pouring out, but flames not burst out yet. 
Put her alongside, and take in Chinese hanging 
from the sails and ropes and chains. Great noise 
and attempts to get in, but as they cannot swim are 
afraid to jump in. Keep boat well off, and get her 
full. Men lie in bottom, and crouch down. Order 
them aft. Gentle, and ready to obey. Put thc*m all 
safely on board the Achilles. My boat leaks, and 
keep one hand bailing. Put off again for the MastifT. 
Five boats now employed — four of Mastiff, and one of 
the Achilles, under charge of her second mate. These 
boats all flying to and fro. Rc^markable that with 
the alarm, and so many (one hundred and seventy- 
five) ignorant, useless men, not knowing our language, 
unaccustomed to boats, struggling for life, we should 
have launched every boat safely, none swam^»ed or 
stove, and loaded, transported and put on board all 
— every one — without an accident. 

When got alongside lust time found all the Chinese 
had been taken off. Boats now take off biggnge of 
passengers and crew. We had taken none before, 
Johnson afraid to leave the deck and boats lest Chi- 
neRO t:ike them. 

Steward saves all my luggage, with trifling excep- 
tions, ns it was all in my room on deck, and that wus 
to windward. Nothing could be got from below and 
from lee side. Sailors' house being on deck, save 
most of their clothes. Captain Johnson saves the 
specie, $70,000 in p;ol(], in boxes, and chief mnte 
takes it to the Achilles ; also two chronometers. The 
captain saves nothing of his own. Steward saves 
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some trunks for him nnd for Mrs. Jolinson. (Stew« 
Hrd*s uunio is lililward Trofater.) Most of luggage 
in up|)er house is saved. 

Now atteuipt to save the animals. The cat and 
one pup are smotliored. Cow and one hog too large. 
The two wallahces are smothered. Save the two 
kangaroos, all the large dogs, and number of poultry, 
pigs and pigeons. Captain Johnson asks me to oome 
on board and have a calm conference to see if any- 
thing more can be done. I do so. Very much fa- 
tigued by exertions in my boat, especially the steer- 
ing oar, and head and lungs full of smoke. Captain 
Johnson says all between decks a mass of lire, and will 
soon burat out through deck. Cannot get out long 
boat. Been trying it while we were in boats, — too 
few men, and now of no use. ^11 other boats out, 
and nothing more can be got from deck. Has been 
trying to get at the bread, but cannot cut through 
the deck. (Carpenter of no use, has seemed to lose 
his powers.) Nor could it have been done, as too 
near fire. Nothing more can be done. My boat is 
full of luggage and push oif again ; put all safely on 
board. Two boats remain by side of the Mastiff, and 
Captain Johnson, the chief mate, steward, are the 
List to leave her — not until ordered. Captiin hist 
to leave. 

Flames burst out through deck at mainmast. Now 
nearly dark, and flames glow over the ocean. Mrs. 
Johnson anxious lest her husband stay too long. 
Two figures on the quarter deck. Now disappear, 
and the hist two boats come off. Captain Julinstm 
comes on board, and the poor, noble Mastiff is aban- 
doned. Flames mount the rigging, catch the sails, 
and all a mass of fire. Main and mizzenmast fall. 
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Foremast stands long, then drops, and only a burning 
hull. 

Captain Hart of the AchilleSy a generous, frank 
Hritisli sailor, takes Captain Johnson by hand. Now 
the exvitement is over, and his duty done, the mag- 
nitude of the loss comos over liini, and he sitys over 
and over, ^^ My ship Mastiff 1 My ship MtisliffI Is 
it possible she is gone 1 *' like the mourning of David 
over Aliealom. 

All agree in a sense of the wonderful nature of 
our relief. Just 6.46 P. M. when Johnson leaves his 
ship. Not over two hours from time ahirm first 
given until she is an uninhabitable mass of fire, yet 
all saved. If no ship in sight, could not have been 
stived. Boats not hold half the people. Was 
about one thousand pounds bread and six barrels 
water on deck. On deliberate n^flection believe it 
very doubtful if could have saved one life. Chinese 
would have been restrained with great (lifliculty from 
the boats. 

Place of fire was latitude 30.46 north, longitude 
128.85 west. 

Achilles gets under way again, and leaves the 
burning wreck of the poor Mastiff. For hours we 
see (he bright light over the ocean. 

All feel the kind providence of God that we are 
saved from fearful suffering and death, and by com- 
mon consent we have religious services in the cabin. 
I read passages from Scripture, and portions of the 
service — thanksgiving and prayers from the Service 
at Sea. 

(Conversation with Captain Johnson last night on 
board the Mastiff.) 

Ascertained that one Chinaman is lost. lie went 
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below to save bis box of monev. and was suffocated. 
All Counted, iind found only one missing. 

Captain Hart makes generous provision for our 
comfort He has his wife on board, and three pas- 
sengers, — Newman and wife, and Ryan, all Irish. 
Hart and wife are English. 

Chief mate is Jarvis, Englishman from Essex, and 
second mate is liarley, Scotchman from Lanark. 
Captain and both mates are good sailors, and solid, 
hardy men. Achilles a ship of live hundred tons, 
fully loaded with wheat, between decks full, bound 
from San Francisco to Sydney, Australia. Our crew 
go forward, and no place for the one hundi*ed and 
seventy-four Chinese but the open deck. Only Ave 
Chinese women, and they huddle together under the 
st'Cps aft. Rest get on spars, boats, gratings, etc., and 
what with blankets saved and old sails which Hart 
gives theip> make themselves as comfortable as possi- 
ble. 

Very little rice on board. Give them boiled wheat 
from the Achilles*s cargo, and bread, and allowances 
of water. 

Hart agrees to bear off for Sandwich Ib^ands. 

The Achillos reached Honolulu on tlie 27th of Scpteui* 
her, twelve days after the hurning of tlie Mastiff, and Duna 
landed there, not failing, as he put off for the hhoro in a 
lateen-sail Kanaka hoat, to note witli pleasure the glorious 
surf breaking over Uie coi*al reefs and on each side of the 
cliannel through which he sailed. The Mauua Loa, one of 
the active volcanoes of that region, was then in eruption, and 
a fortnight later Dana visited it In 1870 he wrote out from 
his notes the following account of this excursion for the 
benefit of a fair held at Salem : — 

[1850. October 10.] The islands are much excited 
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over an eruption of Mauna Loa, on Hawaii, and its 
striking phenomenon of an outflow to tlie sea. 

As a visit to Hawaii is part of my plan, I hasten 
it a little, lest I be too late for the sight, llie 6th of 
October I take passtige in a little native schooner for 
Kawaihae ; and after rolling about for several days in 
the long lioavy swell of tlio Pacificy in desid calm, so 
near I^ahnina that an hour^s row would have set us 
ashore there, and enduring as well as I could for five 
days the smells of the crowded natives and their food, 
we came to anchor off a beach in the northwestern 
corner of Hawaii. 

Here is a temple, or huge altar, a large pile of 
coral stones, with no roof, terraced down to the plain, 
built by Kamehameha the First in his days of heiv- 
thenisra. I roamed about the spot, enjoying the un- 
speakable beauty of the tropical seashores and tem- 
perature until evening, when I engaged a native boat 
to take me to the outflow. Never can I forget the 
charm of this night. If you have never been on an 
island of the Pacific tropics, read the first two stanzas 
of Tennyson^s ** Lotos-Eaters," and fancy may fill the 
place of experience. 

" In the afternoon they came nnto a land, 
In which it seemed always afternoon. 
All ronml the oonst Uie Inng^iid air did swoon, 
Broathinf^ like one Umt hath a wcnry dream. 
Fnll-f aced alx>ve the valley stood the moon ; 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem." 

The *• slumbrous foam " broke in sheets, lazily, over 
the outposts of coral reefs, the moonlight waved upon 
the long swell, the gentle trade-wind breathed over 
us an exquisite breath, neither hot nor cold, and our 
little boat, with its keeled outrigger, moved over the 
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fairy scene in silence, the bow scarce making a ripple 
against the silvervd surface of the sea. 

When the wind mises itself a little, as it does ever 
and anon, a native lies out at his length on the out* 
rigger, and so keeps the boat on an even keel. A 
drowsiness comes over us all, which is broken as soon 
as we round the point, and the glaring fii*es of the 
volcano burst upon our view. 

Dut how diflfoivnt is thb from all views of voloar 
noes of which I have ever read I The crater from 
which this outflow comes is forty miles from the sea, 
and some ten or twelve thousand feet above it There 
is a lurid light above the spot seen in the he;ivens, 
and reflected overland and sea; but there is no eru^w 
tiou at the crater into the air. There is only a steady 
flow of deep, wide streams of lava. These move at a 
▼ery slow rate, and find their way by dint of good 
engineering to the sea. They pour into a valley for 
days until they have filled it to the height of its outer 
hillside, and then hurry in fierce and rapid tumult 
down its sides until they bridge a river with burning, 
hissing streaks, or gully out an obstruction, or, after 
long debate, make up their minds to go round it, 
although it shall delay them for days. In this slow 
way the mass travels seaward, now in one vn&t stream 
of one, two or three miles wide, and now in detach- 
ments. All who have seen a course of lava know 
how soon its fiery red, left in repose, crusts over with 
a slate-colored scum, and how soon this crust, if un- 
broken, cools and hardens, so as to be pttssable on foot. 
These processes had been at work on this stream so 
long that no uniform course was visible to the eye. 
But long lines of miles in length were crusted and 
hardened over, the lava fiowing under this surface; 
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and here and there, like ranges of potteries in Stafford- 
shire seen at night, the red 8|K>ts appeured, looking 
like little long lakes of crimson water. 

The outflow into the sea had already worked won- 
ders. It had filled np a harbor, worked itself out in 
the form of moles and breakwaters, m:ide new hai*- 
bors, and new reefs and headlands, all the while 
burning and hissing at its vast, titanic laltors. The 
space occupied by the outflow was about three miles 
in width. Not that a sheet of lava throe milrs wide 
was always flowing into the sea, but that was the 
width given up to its operations. Sometimes, for 
minutes together, there was no flow along the entire 
line. Then, overcoming the opposing nuiss of rocks, 
earth and trees, it had borne along and heaped up 
before it the lavn, mounted over it, and poured itself 
into the tranquil sea, hissing and steaming, with con- 
tinuous explosions, as of firearms and small artillery, 
and sending up into the air steadily rising clouds of 
vapor. Then this effort subsides, this spot becomes 
quiet, and the assaulting force breaks over at the 
other end of the long line. Sometimes several points 
are stormed and carried at once by the blood-red in- 
vader of the sea, with rattling and roaring of mus- 
ketry and artillery, and rising clouds of vapor. Old 
Ocean feels the unwonted heat far out into its depth. 
I went us near it as I could persuade the natives to 
take their boat. Tlioy were afraid — partly, no doubty 
from the remains o[ their old superstitions. I'di, 
the gocldess of wrath, had her seat on this motmtain 
top, and the eruptions of her fnry curried terror into 
tlie hearts of tlie people. Peli is still, under tlieir 
Christian civilization, the name for a volciUHs ha our 
own word is derived from Vulcan. They pretended 
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that the heat of the water would injure the boat» and 
open her seamsi and I was obliged to stay at, perliaps, 
a safer disbince. Putting my hands over the gun- 
wale, I found the water warm, and at times as hot as 
I could comfortably boar it. 

For hours I lay rocking in the little boat, in silence, 
for the natives did not speak, giving myself up to 
the impressions of this wonderful scene, — wonder- 
ful in its display of the power and grandeur of 
physical forces in their conflicts, — wonderful in 
the combination of wrathful, vehement action on 
land, with the mtignificent repose of the great ocean ; 
the short space given up to the contest, the long, 
dimly traceable line of march of the lava, its occa- 
sional campfires burning along its course, from the 
red crater, so far in the inland ; and all under the 
canopy of a tropical night, of moon and stars, and 
gentle winds, mountains, hills and valleys, where the 
strange forms of palms and cocoa trees are visible ; 

" And in the heaTena that elear-ohMuro 
So deeply dark, and darkly pure ; *' 

until the approach of dawn made me release the 
weary natives from their unwi^loome duty; and we 
glided away from the sui)ernatural scene, around a 
high point, through reefs of. tumbling foam, coming 
at daybreak into the quiet haven of ancient Kailua. 

November 16th Dana left Honolulu on the bark Architect, 
bound back to San Francisco, where he arrived on the 11th 
of December, passing the heads of tlie Golden Gate at sun- 
rise, and beating into the harbor against strong head winds. 
'* A noble bay and striking points," he wrote, ** yet I have 
no wish to see it again." During this stay in California, 
which lasted jast one roonUi, Mr. Dana maile a visit to 
Yallejo, where General Yallejo lived, who hatl been in com- 
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} mand at the Presidio in 1836, and remembered him ae a 
boy in the Alcrt*8 boat, reminding him of a short eonver- 
Ration they thon hod together. From Yallejo Mr. Dana 
went to the Napa Valley, where he stayed at Yoant*s raneh, 
the old backwoodsman and Indian fighter, who gave his 
name to it, being then alive, and to Mr. Dana an extremely 
interesting study ; for Yonnt assured him '' with great sim- 
plicity that he never killed an Indian for the sport of it, for 
game, but only in fight, when necessary.'' 

The 11th of January, 1860, Dana passed for the last time 
through the Qolden Oate on the bark Early Bird bound for 
Hongkong. Fifteen days later he wrote : — - 

Strange how I am able to spend my time. No 
ennuif no spare time, no weariness I Yet my sanitary 
rules allow me not over two or three hours* reading 
in the day. Culled at 6.80, . . . ^* tarn in " soon after 
nine. I suppose I walk dock an average of five 
hours a day. Ship, sea and sky are the same every 
day, and no news from without, yet to me all is 
interest and variety, and no exhibition is like a 
cmcking breeze and foaming soa. 

January 27. Friday. Fine weather and good winds. 
Went to topmast cross-trees to look for the islands. 
Not in sight. Glad to find that I c:m sit on cross- 
trees and look down on deck without any dizziness 
of head, as well as when I was a sailor-boy. . • • 

28. Saturday. Day of white chalk I *• Land ho I " 
at daybreak. The island of Hawaii on our larboard 
bow. To miisthead to look at it with glass. See 
the point and hill near which lies dear Hilo, and, 
over all, the summit of Mauna Kea, above the lower 
clouds, with patches of snow lying about it. . . . 

I do not believe I shall see, in my long journey, a 
place that will interest and charm me so much as this 
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group of islanda. It would delight me to land at 
llilo aud Honolulu, and spend a few hours, making 
flying culls among my friends, to see the native sights 
and hear the native tongue. Aloha I Aloha nuil 
Never, in all human possibility, shall I behold you 
again I The ishinds melt away in the golden sun- 
set. 

March 2. Friday. Six days of calm and light, very 
light breezes, — about half the time a dead calm, and 
the rest a two or three knot breeze. Hard to bean 

Yesterday a Chinaman dropped his wooden pillow 
on the head of a man below. What n row! Just 
such as Hue describes, all chattering and sticking out 
their skinny, yellow fingers, and looking as if blows 
or scratches would coine next, but no blow struck. 
Debated and settled. 

Caught a shark. Great relief to monotony of a 
long, dull day of calm. The two hundred and odd 
Chinese, men and women, all on deck. Amusing to 
see them throw themselves upon him, knives in hand, 
when he was left to their mercies, on deck, — and 
such a chattering, squealing, bawling, and yet, with 
a dozen knives drawn and all the pushing and crowd- 
ing, no one hurt. They cut him up for cooking. 

At lengtii, on March 8th, the Early Bird reached Hong- 
kong, and we *' drop anchor safely, aud our voyage of (if ty- 
iive days is ended.*' At Hongkong Mr. Dona was Uie 
guest of Russell & Co., and, after looking about litw, ho 
exclaimed in his note-book : -— 

What a hive of industry is a Chinese town I No 
industry is so minute, constant and infinitesimally 
divided. China is an ant-hill. Shops with lacquered 
fronts are very pretty. What a reading or letter- 
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using people they are I Words printed on every 
door-post, iind on mnsts of every boat or junk, and 
men reading in llio streets and at tlio sliDps* counters 
their tliin, yellow paper books, with paper covei'S, 
which they roil up in their hands. 

Mr. Dana was in China daring the war between that 
country and the French and English, which followed tlie 
repulse of Admiral Hope in liis attack on tlie forts of tlie 
Peiho River on ^e 26th of June, 1859, the occasion which 
led to tlio American Coftimodore TatnalVs wcll-rcmembcrcd 
utterance, *' blood is tliicker than water." An account of 
these now wholly forgotten troubles, and the causes in which 
they originated, will be found in McCarthy's *' History of 
Our Own Times," * and it is only necessary here to say that 
during the early months of 1860, Canton was under tlie 
French-English military occupation, and nine montlis later 
the famous summer palace of the emperors near Pekin, 
having first been plundered by the French, was '* levelled 
to the ground " by order of Lord Elgin, the English ambas- 
sador, as an exemplary punishment for the indignities ))er- 
petrated by the Chinese government on twenty-six DritiKh 
snhjorts, seixed and made prisoners while under the pro- 
tection of a flag of truce. 

Remaining at Hongkong only two days, on the 10th of 
l^farch Mr. Dana started by steamer for Canton, and he 
Uius describes the scene he passed through on the river. 

March 10. Saturday, Whampoa — the anchorage 
of large ships trading at Canton. Large numbers 
of American, English and French vessels there, and 
some men-of-war. The Hartford lies below Wham- 
poji, to practise at target firing. 

Boats, jitnks, of all kinds, become thicker and 
thicker. How swift they go, by wind nnd tide, their 
huge single mat sail, with bnmboo horizontal sticks 

» Vol. ii. pp. 40, 108-110, 175-183. 
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across it I They reef by lowering only. This is quick 
and simple. 

Now, the boat-houses, anchored, in which thousands 
of the Cantonese live. The small boats are chiefly 
managed by women. They row and steer. Qirls of 
eight, ti^n and twelve years pull vigorously at the 
oars, and are very skilful in steering, and skill and 
quickni'ss are required in the crowds here. Our 
8tt*anier goes slowly among them, bobbing them up 
and down in the heavy swell she makes, the boats 
just saving themselves from her paddles. But how 
good natured the girls are I They pull away at the 
oars, and jump about, and laugh and show their white 
teeth, though they seem to be just on the point of 
upsetting children, household goods and all, into the 
river. Now we have passage-boats and cargo-boats, 
and mundarin-boats, and sea-going junks, and river- 
going junks, and anchored house-boats, and flower- 
boats, and moving bouts of all kinds, by the thou- 
sands, as thick as carriages and foot passengei-s to- 
gether in the Strand. Some of the boats are very 
prettily fltted up, and you see the sacred fire and the 
incense of their rites, the worship of ancestors. It is 
not prayer or invocation, but respectful religious acts 
of veneration. Now we are in Canton I There are 
ruins of the large stone buildings and of the walls in 
all directions, the effects of thirty-six hours of pitiless 
bombardment by the English and French, not a shot 
being returned, and not one in ten thousand of the 
poor Chinese knowing what it was for. • . . 

How strange everything is I I am in the midst of 
China and Chinese, and from our windows and the 
balcony I look out upon this ancient river, literally 
alive with passing boats and junks, and cries as thick 
and fast as of birds in a forest. 
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Mr. Orno Uikcs mo out to visit tlio grounds pre- 
])aring for the new factories. ... As we return, it is 
getting dark, and tlie Chinese are lighting the lan- 
terns in their boats. The river looks like a swamp 
of fire-flies. Eacli boat, however small, has its little 
shrine, at whicli tapers or incense sticks are burned 
morning and night. . . . 

A fleet of boats is getting residy to sail with Chi- 
nese soldiers up the river to attack robl)ers, wlio are 
in great force some twenty or thirty miles off. Rob- 
bers have taken several towns, and Canton would be 
in danger but for the allied occupation. The boats 
are gaudy with banners and devices and brave mot- 
toes, and the soldiers have *^ victory " painted on 
their breasts. They are armed with spears and 
shields and a few nnitchlocks. It is said that not ono 
in ten of them roaehes the deiitination ; they desert. 
There was a great beating on drums and gongs, and 
burning of incense sticks, and throwing to the winds 
of gilt paper, for a propitious voyage. . . . 

March 11. Sunday. Up early. ... As break- 
fast is late, take tea and toast, — tea a delight to 
smell or taste. Walk balcony over river until break- 
fast. See the families cooking, sewing and washing 
in their little boats. • • • Such flc^ets of market-gar- 
den boats, with meats, fruits and vegetables ! Then 
shop-boats and mechanics^-boats, and large passenger 
boats going to and from the country (for a boat can 
go, by canals or rivers, all over China), and soldier- 
boat«, an<l mandarin-boats, and cargo-boats, and the 
largc% ornamental hong-boats, the pleasure-boats of 
the merchants. . . . 

Cross the river in the hong-boat of Russell & 
Co. . . . 
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Now wo pass tlio gate in the city wall, a French 
sentry one b'kIo untl un Kngliah the other, and are in 
the city, whctre, in the worUra liiatory, no foreigner 
has l>een, with their knowledge, until now. 

And what a strange world within 1 This long, 
narrow, winding alley — not over four feet wide, 
from house to house, crammed, jammed, brimming, 
overflowing; shops, shops, shops, men, men, — a 
stream of life drifting up and drifting down, — 
criea and talking ; now and then a sedan chair, at 
a slow trot or fast walk, crying out to make way, 
make way I Little, minutest shops, crammed full 
of things to sell, and the grave shopmen behind 
their counters. Little bits of shops, full of little peo- 
ple working at the minutest work with the minutest 
instruments! Coolies, in shirt and short trousers, 
bare-headed and bare-footed. A better class, in long 
robe», sknlUcaps, shoes and long socks ; women in 
their sober, comely dress of close-necked tunic and 
long trousers, some stepping free, with feet of natural 
size, and some tottling on their little goat*s feet, just 
able to get over the ground, in that mincing, sway- 
ing, tottling gait which they think so genteel. Close 
sedans with ladies behind closed blinds or curtains, 
or with a grave mandarin or Chinese gentleman, 
wiih pre-cnrsors and post-cui*sors, crying out to make 
way, and carrying, one his umbrella, another his fan, 
and another his lantern, and another his tablet of 
rank and office. Through all this we drift along in 
our open chairs, at a jog-trot, carefully navigating 
round the corners, and if two chairs come abreast, 
making a dead stand, and edging sidewise into the 
shops. At some places we stop to see the wares and 
work. Ail is done in sight and much in open air. 
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At each open space, where there is a little more 
room, is a barber with his chair and tools, and a cook 
with his portable furnace and little table of eatables, 
and a money changer, or a gambler, or a juggler. • . . 
Tlioro is a man bowing his head to a block, while 
the barber shaves and washes the crown, and there 
the barber is picking out an ear with a stick, deli- 
cately, and here he is nicely touching an upturned 
i^yclid. In the shops are silk-weavers, wood-carvers, 
ivory -cutters and carvers, seal - cutters, spinners, 
lacquer-workers, — an ant-hill of industry ! Every- 
thing done by band and nothing by machinery. You 
might as well introduce steam into an ant-hill as into 
China. What would become of these three hundred 
million workers, each making the ninth part of the 
pin, and each getting enough to eat and to clothe 
himself? . . . 

Visit to the garden of the great hong merchant, 
Howqua. He is son of the great Howqua who died 
a few years ago worth, it is said, thirty millions of 
dollars. The gardens are his pleasure house and 
grounds, in the suburbs. Like everywhere else, you 
go to it by water. There are some twenty acres of 
fish-ponds, lakes, canals, stone bridges, grottoes, tem- 
ples, pagoda roofs with stcme |)illars to shade the sit- 
ters at the beautiful tables of marble and ebony, 
gi'iiss plats, terraces, flf)W(n*s in beds and flowers in 
|>ots, trees, shrubs, the lotus and the banyan, urns of 
flowers, the walks all paved with brick or large flags 
of stone, lines and lines of walls of open brick-work 
with stone copings, some two or three fe(?t high, on 
which rest thousands of flower-pots with every kind of 
flower; and then there are singing birds, cooing tur- 
tle doves, and falling, gurgling waters. What an 
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enormous outlay of monoy I Worthy the Khan of 
uu Oriental empire ! 

From this we go to Puntinqua's gardens (pro- 
nounced Poou-tin'-qua), which are larger and richer 
than IIo\vqua*s. In the midst of these gardens is a 
private theatre. One house is for tlie guests, and 
another, sopartited from it by a canal of some twelve 
feet wide, in which swim fish and out of which grow 
creepers and shrubs, is for the stage. It is luxury it- 
self. The guests sit at open windows, in large chairs, 
with tables before them, and look across the water to 
the stage. Also there is Puntinqua's summer-house, 
full of rooms, and furnished with chairs, tables, mir- 
rors and bedsteads. The favorite style of chair is 
to let in pieces of polished stone for backs and seats, 
which have differant colors, resembling scenery. 
Some of the tablets, chairs and tables are extremely 
costly. Some of the canals are large enough for 
large pleasure boats, and one, almost dismantled, 
stands by the theatre. . . . 

March 12. Rev. Mr. Ronney breakfasts with us, 
and gives me his day. Wo have an 0|)en chair and 
tliree coolies each, but walk for ctmvenienco and ex- 
ercise most of the time, coolies following, lie speaks 
the language and knows the habits of the people ; 
so this is, in fact, my first real visit to the city for 
any useful purpose. 

We dive into the little streets with their close jam 
of shops and people. A street in Canton is like an 
entry in the upper story and rear of a large country 
tavern, about as wide — doors as close together. Thuy 
are all flagged with stone and perfectly clean, more 
easily kept so, as there are no horses or large animals 
in them. All is foot work. These little lanes are 
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very gay, and even gaudy, with decorations, little 
flags and tablets and strips of cloth and paper of all 
colors, with inscriptions in Chinese characters. These 
almost cover the street overhead from side to side. 
The houses are a story and a half high, the half story 
above for sleeping. . . . 

Went into a shop where [they] made pottery, por- 
celain cups, etc. The master and his long-robed 
workmen were breakfasting at a table in the front 
room, and the coolies in a back room. Breakftist of 
coolies was rice in abundance, tea, a made dish of 
vegetables, and some little cakes of flour or ground 
beans fried in oil. The table and plates were clean 
and neat, and their food well cooked and neatly set 
out. Their meal was neater and more wholesome 
than such as the poorer classes of England and 
America get. Think of our groaso and fat, and 
tough meat, bad bread, and worse hot cakes. I have 
seen something of the cooking of England, France, 
Spanish America and China, and believe the worst 
cooking in the world is that of the middle and poorer 
classes in America. The Americans and English are 
not cooks. The French and Chinese are; and so are 
the Spanish to some extent. Think, too, of the great 
junks and slices of heavy meat we all eat at home I 
Think of the head of a family, up to his elbows in 
blood, distributing half raw meat among his children, 
from fork and knife reeking with blood ! Then a 
few wnxy potatoes, clammy bread, and hard, thick 
pie crust I . . . 

Visit Temple to Confucius. (TTis Chinese name 
is Kunj^-Foo-Tzo, which the J(*Ruits latinized to Con- 
fn-cius.) Large grounds walled in, silent groves, 
large trees, broad walks of flag-stone, and one large 
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temple in centre, one story, pagoda roof, high, stone 
floor. No idol or image in it, but simply a tablet to 
the honor of Confucius, on a kind of high dais, with 
an inscription over it, '^ Sacred to the Spirit of Knng- 
Foo-Tze, the most Siicred teacher. None such have 
been before him, nor sin^." In another place, ^^The 
teacher of one thousand generations." 

On the sides of the temple are tablets to the great 
pupils of Confucius, the chief of whom is Mencius 
(Mftng Tsz.) There are no priests or preachers or 
teachers of the Confucians. He establisiied no reli- 
gion, no system, no sacrifices, and pretended to no rev- 
ehition. He was simply a philosopher, teaching only 
moral philosophy, politiciil economy, the social duties, 
mannera and ceremonies in public or private life, the 
duties and rights arising out of the social system, etc., 
— with maxims, proverbs, rules and parables. On 
these his fame is founded. They do not elevate him 
above a human being, but venerate his memory and 
pay honors to his spirit, not by prayers or sacrifices, 
but by creating temples or monuments, by tablets, 
and two or three times a year by a great procession 
of all the digniUiries, reverential salutations, etc., etc. 
A scholar who resides at the temple — for it is a kind 
of refuge for poor scholars — told us he had been 
through five of the annual examinations, but had 
failed each time. " Why so ? " *' My poor exercises 
were not thought good enough." ^^ Shall you try 
Hgain ? " " Yes, I have nothing else to do." , . , 

The last place of our visit to-day is the ^* Execu- 
tion Ground." Here, for centuries, the capital pun- 
ishments of the city have been inflicted. Here thou- 
sands and tens of thousands have been beheaded, and 
the soil is saturated with human blood. Nor is this 
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all. Tortures the moat frightful have been inflicted 
here, such as it can hardly enter into the mind to 
conceive, and the air has been rended with shrieks 
and cries of the ultimate agonies of men. 

Yet the ground is small and obscure, with no indi- 
oation of its purpose, being merely an open spaoe or 
yard, behind a row of humble dwelling-liousns, some 
hiilf acre or more in extent, without any public build- 
ing or other mark of a public character to it. Broken 
{lottery lit^s aI>out it, and pooplo piuis and repass over 
it, and when not in use for executions it is used as a 
rubbish yard by the neighborhood. Mr. Bonney told 
me he saw fifteen men beheaded there not long ago. 
The convicts are tied hand and foot, made to stand 
in rows facing all one way, with heads bent over, and 
two or three executioners, each with a sharp cleaver, 
go along and lop off their heads, with one blow to 
each ; the head rolls off, the body starts up and falls 
over, and a very few minutes does the whole work. 
Sometimes two hundred have b^en beheaded here at 
a time. Last week two were lieheaded. They were 
to have been flayed alive, which is the favorite pro- 
cess, but tlie British ofiicers forbade it, and the judi- 
cial mandarins had to content themselves with lop- 
ping off the heads. 

A genllnmun, Mr. Owen of the British Co. House, 
told mo he was here once at an execution, and saw 
thrm begin their cutting up of a live man, but was 
obliged to leave it was so dreadful. Tlicy began 
with their very sharp cleavers to cut slices off his 
cheeks and breast and thighs and to lop off fingers 
and toes. Tlie decree of the court orders death by a 
certain number of cuttings, and the skill of the exe- 
cntioner is shown by getting alt his cuts, his twenty, 
fifty or a hundred, before the man is fully dead. 
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Tliia miaenible, dirty, undesigiiHted baok-yard of a 
|)Iaco hiui been for ouiituries the scene of these hor- 
rors. . . . 

March 14. Wednesday. • . • To the Ilon&m Tern- 
])]e at five P. M. to see the priests worship. This 
is by far the largest temple and grounds in Canton. 
. • . The worship begun just at dusk. There were 
twenty-eiglit priests, probably tlie whole number now 
occupying this once populous monastery. . . • 

I must say that the manner of the priests was 
grave, slow, reverential and dignified, — the old Ori- 
entid tradition of manner, — and much better than 
that at the cathedral at Havana, which it a good 
deal resembled. If the idols had been removed and 
the furniture of the Cathedral put in their place, I 
could have recommended these boys iind men as pat- 
terns to the boys and men of the Havana Cathedral.^ 
The close resemblance of the Buddhist worship to the 
Roman Catholic has been noticed by all wnters and 
travellers. It is so striking that some of the early 
Jesuits in China ascribed it to the work of the devil, 
counterfeiting true religion. Some will attribute it 
to a common element of idolatry and formalism, and 
others to the common traditions of the patriairchal 
ages, — as the temple worship at Jerusalem, with its 
bloody rites, its altars, its priestly vestments, its im- 
ages of Cherubim over the Mercy Seat, its brazen 
oxen, and its memorials of Moses and Aaron, differed 
not much to the eye from that of the surrounding 
heathen nations. But one was to the Most High, and 
the other to idols. . . • 

March 17. Saturday. This day by Mr. Bonney's 
kindness is given to an expedition to the White 

1 To Cuba and Back, pp. 65^5a 
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Cloud Mountain, Tliis is a hill, about the height, I 
fancy, of Blue Hill, Milton, lying about six miles to 
the northeast of the northeast gate of the city. • • • 

We leave behiiul us the venerable walls of the 
city, more than eight hundred years old, grass-grown, 
shrub-grown, and even tree-grown, on their perpen* 
dicular sides. They are perpendicular faces of brick 
outside and sloping earth mounds inside. 

As we get out into the country we see something 
of Chinese horticulture and agriculture. I^arge 
paddy fields, low and wet, where the rice is sown 
and nursed, and from which, when it has reached a 
height of six inches, it is taken up and set out by 
hand in open rows, in wider spaces, in the dryer 
fields. Next are tea fields, where the tea shrub, with 
dark green leaf, and looking like a close clipped haw- 
thorn hedge, is growing. Then there are sweet 
potato fields, and olive fields, where the tall, thin 
olive tree grows, with dark green leaves. 

Now we leave the low country and ascend the 
hills. These hills are rocky and entirely barren of 
trees and vegetation, except in the little valleys or 
caQons, where the water flows over rocky bottoms in 
the wet season, edging them with rich green grass 
and shrubs and trees. But these barren hills are 
cities of the dead I Not one hill, or one field, but 
every hill, every high field, is a cemetery, a necrop- 
olis. • . . 

The tombs and graves follow us all the way up to 
the very summit of the White Cloud Mountain, and 
on the finest sitos, commanding the noblest views, 
but always on high and dry ground, the tombs are 
built. And every atop of the ascent, from the first 
leaving of the low ground to the top of the mountain, 
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the broad walk is paved with wide flag-stones and, in 
the ascents, these stones are laid in stairs. • • • 

Now we are nearly at the top, and here, in one of 
the most delightful spots oonceiyable, stands, or 
rather lies and nestles, the monastery of the White 
Cloud. It is built in a little valley which opens wide 
at the lower end, disclosing a view of the river, city 
and distant country, while the site has the advantage 
of perfect quietness, seclusion, a look of entire re- 
pose, the shade of trees and rocks and hillsides, the 
fall of water and the singing of birds. And how ex- 
quisite is the note of that bird in that deep green 
tree just over the farther roof I We stand and listen, 
and catch it again and again. It is a new note to 
me. As liquid as falling water, and so rich and soft 
in melody. • • • 

Return to the monastery. Its architecture is as 
noble as its situation. How lofty, how spacious, how 
airy, how strong is everything! A noble stone 
bridge, a noble platform of stone, such spacious halls 
and passages and courts, and all so solid and so 
ancient I To be purified from its Buddhist idols, and 
transformed to a Christian college, school or monas- 
tery is all that it needs. How I would delight to 
come here, in the heat of summer, and spend a few 
weeks of leisure with books and nature I . . . 

Between the White Cloud monastery and the city, 
by this route, are three monasteries, two Taoist, and 
one Buddhist. We stopped a while at each. At the 
Buddhist is a large image of Buddha, which repre- 
sents him iis a fat, jolly god, with a huge paunch and 
fat laughing eyes. ^< Yes,** said the priest, *^ he does 
not trouble himself about anything. He is always 
happy and easy. Your God does concern himself 
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with everything, Buddha does not. Bat you see he 
is happy to see yon." ** Yes,'* said I, *' and equally 
so to see ns go away.'' ** Yes, yes, lie cares ft»r noth- 
ing." How mnnh of this is sincere confession, and 
how much is Chinese politeness 7 . . • 

The last thing on our way in is the villnge dcYoted 
to the lepers, — the Leper Vilhige. What associa- 
tions of ancient story does the very name recall I We 
turn aside and enter it. I may well say enter it, for 
it is as close and compact as a fortress, though with- 
out a wall. And how filthy it is I The main street 
is straight and flagged, about ten feet wide. From 
this the side streets run oiT at right angles, mere 
dirty passage-ways between houses, and not over 
four feet wide. A respectable lr)oking man, the best 
dressed, comes forward and ofTcrs to be our guide. 
He is not a leper. He says he is of a younger branch 
' of the Howqua family. He lives here bec'ause his wife 
/ is a leper. Not one in ten of the people we see, in- 
( eluding children, are lepers. They are the children of 

parents, one or both of whom may be lepers, or they 
are husbands or near relatives of lepers sent here, 
whom they have faithfully followed. Some not 
lepers remain hero, because they were born and have 
always lived here, and have pro|>orty here. They do 
not seem to think leprosy c()nt}igiotis or infectious. 
The lepers are not white, as I supposed. On the 
contrary, their skin is red an<l blotched and swelled, 
like a spot just recovering from being frozen, and, in 
some cases, the hands and feet dwindle away and fall 
off. Even here the all-porva<ling Chinese literature 
extends itself. Here, at the end of a dirty pjwsage, 
is a school of some twenty boys. Not one of the 
boys is a leper. Perhaps the leper boys are kept 
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apart, though in the streets and at the little temple 
they uU sit and walk together, and in the temple 
porch we saw four men playing cards, two of whom 
were lepers and two not. In one corner of the 
school-room, in a square part set off to him, was a 
pig ! He was chMin enougli, to be sure, but a pig in 
a sty ; and close against him, not four feet off, sat a 
boy of ten studying Confucius ! • • • 

Now to the walls again, into our chairs, through 
the gales, along tlie narrow, close, giiily decorated, 
intensely alive, and industrious streets, two or three 
miles, and then the river, the sampan girls crying 
out recommendations of their respective boats and 
smiling at us, showing their white teeth. We select 
one that has a little earnest boy of eight or ten clam- 
oring for us, and are landed at the Russell & Co. j 
hong, which the boat people call ^^Lussel-y ILmg," / 
as near as they can get to it, at exactly five P. M., in S 
time to get ready for our dinner at the house of Yung \ 
Ting, the nephew of the great llowqua. There are ) 

four visiting cards from Yung Ting on our table, one 
for each of his expected guests. These cards are 
pieces of red pa|)er, about four inches by two, with 
the name written on them, lliese visiting cards they 
had, too, in China before Europe learned to write. 

Reach the house at six o^clock. Received at the 
door by an upper servant. Yung Ting soon appears, 
a man of about thirty-five, dressed in plain gray silk, 
high-necked, long robe, with black skull-cap. None 
of the Chinese show or wear any white linen or cot- 
ton. We are led to an open room, opening into a 
court, and take seats. Yung Ting inquires with 
anxious solicitude the name and age and residence of 
each guest, and seems struggling to keep all in mind. 
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The guests are Mr. Delano, Mr. Orne, Rev. Mr. 
Prestoti, who is also interpreter, and myself. Tea 
is brought as soon as we are seated. When he is ^'^ 
called out by his steward for an instant he apologizes 
all around, and places his little boy, who is formally 
introduced to each of us, a boy not over ten years ol«l, 
in his chair, to do the honors in his absence, though 
it is but for a moment. The little boy looks as com- 
posed and grave as a mandarin, with no boyish awk- 
wardness. Then Yung Ting reappears, dinner is an- 
noun(X!d, and we are led to another room. Here ih a 
table for six, for the boy sits at the foot, grave and 
silent, for three hours, eating little, but never falter- 
ing or moving from his upright, respectful position, 
and never speaking. 

The room is brilliantly lighted with Chinese lan- 
terns and European chandeliers. There are some six 
or eight servants waiting on the table. It is set with 
fruits and flowers and some ten or twelve dishes of 
preserves, but the preserves are no more offered to us 
tf) eat than the flowers. Our seats have no ba(*.ks, 
which is tiring to us, unused to that since school days. 
There is European wine and Chinese, — which will 
we have? — Of course we choose the Chinose. This 
is always served hot, from little China teapots, in very 
small porcelain cups, not over two thiniblofuls to a 
cup ; but when your host drinks with you, you must 
exhaust the cup, and turn it upside down in proof of 
your fidelity to the rite8. 

Now begins the series of courses. I did not count 
them. I am sorry I did not. We agreed that they 
must have bcni between twenty and thirl y. And 
such strange compositions — fins of sharks, sinews of 
dolphins, berries of the lotus. The most recherche 
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and improbable things are the most prised. Yung 
Ting told U8 fairly that many of them had no otlier 
merit» imd were made eatable by condiments only. 
I ate too much of the first courses, not expecting so 
many, and the courses began to pall. But I did not 
like to refuse. I tasted of each, and oar host re- 
quired ever so many little bumpers of us all, and I 
feared we were all ovorcharged with food and liquid, 
— not that the wine was at all intoxicating, for it is 
weak, and we did not take enough for that ; but it is 
sweet and palls on the taste. 

A course cimsists of one dish, and that is given to 
each guest. There is no helping from large plates to 
small, but to each guest is brought a large toauup or 
deep saucer full of what he is to eut, se^isoned, mixed 
with its vegetables and sauce, and covered to keep it 
hot. Sometimes there is a second dish, for the sauce 
or seasoning. Chop-sticks of ivory I It is my first 
attempt, but I resolved to do or stsirve, and after fre- 
quent failure, get the knack of them pretty well. 
For the liquids — some courses are soups — we have 
porcelain 8[)oons. The last coui-se is tea, which is 
always a signal to go. Our dinner took about thi*ee 
and a half hours, and all devoted to the courses, 
with little intervals. This style is very favorable to 
conversation, as there is no helping and offering or 
requesting of things to eat, — the bane of an ill- 
served dinner at home. 

But how exquisite is the politeness of Yung Ting. 
He exhausts ingenuity in framing inquiries to show 
his unspeakable interest in each of us, — our ages, if 
married, how many ehihlren, and of what Hex and 
ages, how came here, if had pleasant passage, how 
many days, was the boat crowded, was the weather 
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good, — ami nt each question lie beiicls his eyes on 
you, anxious for your answer, and if your ship was 
crowded or the weather bad he is distressed, and if it 
was good he is relieved and delighted. Then, when 
you 8[>eak to him or answer his questions, he never 
allows himself an abstracted look, but fixes his eyes 
on you, and gives frequent emissions of guttural 
sounds, to denote his attention and interest and vary- 
ing emotions. Indeed, he knows nothing but the 
pleasure of his guests. To that everything bends. 
Now, all this is from the books of ritc^, which edu- 
cated Cliinpse study from early boyhood — books 
written two thousand years bi;foro Chesterfield was 
born. 

From dinner we adjourn to another room, where 
tea is oiTered again. (I forgot to name, as an in- 
stance of the freaks of fashion, that the dinhes he 
took most prido in placing l>eforo us wore Euro|)ean 
porcelain, when many of his plates and cups would 
be worth their weight in gold in Paris or London 
among connoisseurs.) Now he invites us to walk 
round his house, and we are shown through a series 
of rooms for sitting and rooms for sleeping, — no 
women *s apartments, however, are ever shown to 
men, nor can Madame Howqua or Yung Ting be 
seen on any terms, — and a library, which, being 
of unI)Ound books, looks like a paper shop, etc., 
etc., and one shrine, with tapers and incense sticks. 
His ancestral hall is, I 8up[>o80, that of the IIow- 
quas. • . . 

Whon we rise to depart our host says ho has chairs 
for each of us. He bows low and takes impressive 
leave of each of us at tlie door, and again at outer 
door, and we go home, through the narrow streets, a 
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flashing train of lanterns, — Chinese lanterns, — two 
or three hung to ea&ch chair, and lantern bearers be- 
fore and behind our tmin. • • . 

March 21. Wednesday (nftemoon. At Macao. 
Talk of palaces I 1 have never seen in an English 
gentleman's or nobIeman*s house such chambers as 
there are in this house, where I am lodged, the guest 
of Mr. Ward, our minister. My chamber is nine- 
teen paces long and twelve paces wide, and about i 
twenty feet high. The walls are two and one half ' 
feet thick. It is a palace. It was built by one of the 
wealthy old Portuguese families, and bought by Au- 
gustiue Heard & Co., who still own it. As they live 
and do all their business now in Hongkong, they use 
it only as an occasional place of resort for a pleasure ; 
trip. Yet this gives an idea of the style of these \ 
Anglo-Chinese merchants, that they maintain such a I 
palace for old association's sake and a little present ; 
convenience. Heard & Co. put the house at the dis- \ 
posal of Mr. Ward during his sojourn in Macao, and 
he invites me to be his guest. Mr. John Heard, of 
the firm, is also here for a day or two. And we three 
gentlemen, each living engarpon^ wander about these 
huge, lofty rooms, with their echoing bare floors, and 
under the shaded piazzas. At one side of my room is 
a bed, a portion of which I occupy with sheets and 
blankets of the usual width, leaving several feet of 
waste land on each side. One gets exercise enough 
in walking from the toilet-table to the washstaud — 
a chamber of magnificent distances. 

But, how came I here? I left Canton at 7.30 A.M. 
in the little steamer Spark, taking grateful leave of 
Delano, Orne and Shepherd, and '* Old Head" (who 
desired his remembrances to Mr. J. P. Cushing, 
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Messrs. Forbes, etc.), and steamed down among the 
tossing and tumbling sampans and hong boats, bang- 
ing against each other under our i^iofldlu-surf, but the 
laughing girls never losing their temper, and men 
reaching {K)les on board with letters attiic*he<l at the 
last moment, after we are under way, — and we ptuis 
the now familiar grounds of the old factories and the 
Dutch Folly, and pass the great junks, with their 
pre|K)sterou8ly gaudy banners and red scarfs tied to 
the muzzle of each gun, — and now the ruins of the 
barrier forts, and now the tall pagoda on the hill- 
top, and are clear of the city and down in the wide 
estuary. There lies the French steam frigate, and 
there the British admiral's tender, the Coromandel, 
and there the British gunboat ^ 89," and here is 
steaming slowly up, with a leadsman in the chains, 
gunboat •'87," Iwth ** walk-y insides" and rigged with 
three masts, with fore and aft sails, and a square 
topsail at the fore. . . • 

March 22. Thursday. • • • Mr. Hunter calls. Go 
with him (Ward and I) to Camoens*s garden and 
grotto. The garden is the private pro|>erty of a 
wealthy and ancient Portuguese family, who have 
owned it over two hundred years. It is the garden 
of their house, under lock and key, but is opened to 
all who send in their cards. I think it is the most 
beautiful garden I ever saw. Excellent taste has 
been shown in dealing with nature, for the garden 
is a rocky, broken ground, with boulders and large 
trees, yet interapersed with the nicest arrangements 
of horticulture. At the top of one of the hills, com- 
manding the full sea view, in the grotto where Camo- 
ens used to sit to read and to compose his Lusiad. 
And how it is honored I A kind of temple built over 
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itf and a pedestal Burmounted by a terra-cotta head 
of Camoens, and several tiiblets erected by the yoU 
untary gift of adiiurcrs. Next this garden is the ^ 

Protestant burying-gi*ouiid, a beautiful spot, filled 
with graves, the stones and monuments over which 
are in the highest degree creditable to the liberality 
of the English and American residents here, as well 
as to the piety of the friends of the dead. • • • 

March 26. [^Monday,'] . • • Walking through the 
streets of Hongkong with Mr. Delano yesterday a 
Chinaman came up to me with beaming countenance, 
and, with that practical equality which marks their 
common society, said, ^* Ah I How you do? My glad 
see you I '' and held out his hand. I shook hands with 
him, but could not remember him, as all Chinese 
look alike at first. '^My in ship, burn up — you 
^ savee — you have got." ** Oh, yes, the Mastiff.*' 

** Yes. Very good, very good." And he told me he \ 
came in the Eliza and Ella from Oahu to Hong- v 
kong. The good fellow seemed truly glad to see me. \ 

March 27. Tuesday. Sailed in P. & O. steamer V 

Pekin for Shanghai, 9.80 A. M. Left the shelf on 
the hillside on which Hongkong stands, its flying 
flags of all nations afloat and ashore, its men-of-war 
and its merchantmen, and steamed through the high 
hills and bold shores and frequent islands, steep 
and bold, into the open sea. Opposite to Hong- 
kong, on the peninsula of Kooloon, are the tents of 
the Forty-fourth Regiment, which has taken posses- 
sion of it, a most important movomont in the his- 
tory of China, for if the British hold it, it will 
probably surpass Hongkong. . . . 

From Hongkong, on the 27th of March, Mr. Dana 
sailed for Shanghai. The steamer reached Wooa Sung on 
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the 2d of April, from wlionco lie wont up the Yang Tie 
Kiang River by boat to Shanghai, where he again became 
tlic guest of Uusscll & Co. After being entertained here 
in the princely way usnal with the great Chinese houses of 
those days, he wrote on the 5th of April : — 

To-day, great pleasure and advantage of an offer 
of B passage to Japan in Dent & Co.*s steamer Yiang 
Tze, in which Mr. Dent is to make an excursion to 
Japan on a partly business and partly pleasure trip. 
He has invited, besides me, the Bishop of Victoria 
and Mr. Parker. It is a great opportunity. But 
for this, I should have to wait here indefinitely, 
perhaps two or three weeks. They sail Saturday, 
7th. Long for that, as Sunday is Eiister. • • . 

April 7. Saturday. Steamer Yiang Tze for Japan. 
It is a huge, American-built steamer, commanded 
and officered by Americans. Parker does not go. 
So our company consists of Lord Bishop of Victoria 
and myself, as guests, Mr. Dent, his partner, Mr. 
( Webb, Mr. Ashton, a merchant, and a small staff of 

clerks and interpreters. Get under way at noon. 
Pass the French frigate Forban, the English men-of- 
war Furious, Roebuck and Nimrod, and the fleet of 
merchantmen, and the great tmhsport which lust 
night brought up Sir Hope Grant and staff, and the 
fleet of jiinkfl, with thoir prcat oycs and gaudily 
))ainted sides and scarfed cannon, and are out in the 
great river. . . . 

April 9. Monday, I^and of Japan in sight. Cai>e 
Gotto, some eighty miles from Nagasaki. Run close 
in. Land is bold and rocky, but with more trees 
than that of the southern const of Cliinji, — ever- 
greens, pines, etc., and patches of rich green. There 
are no sandy and flat spots. All is bold, hilly, rocky 
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and well - sprinkled with trees. My first view of 
Japan I 

We are heading, the otiptain tells us, for the en- 
trance to Nagasiiki, but it cannot be seen. There 
is no sign of an oi>ening of a harbor, but only bold 
hills with green valleys. Vessels have been known 
to cruise here two or three days without finding it. 
Round a little point we go, and behind an island, 
where there seems no room, and we open a narrow 
deep channel. Here is a fort, and there a few houses ; 
and how very prettily that little village lies on the 
slope I There is a Japanese boat, with a dark-blue 
jib and a white mainsail. Now, as we pass rapidly 
along the shore, cultivated spots, groups of houses, 
increase. The distribution of hills and valleys, trees, 
rocks, green spots and houses, is beautiful, and the 
bay is completely land-locked. Here, on the left, as 
we enter, is the famous Mount of Martyrs, where the 
early missionaries and Japanese Christians were mar- 
tyred. Here, in 1597, twenty-six Franciscans and 
Jesuits were crucified. And, for nearly a century 
afterwards, the executions of persistent Christians, 
foreign and Japanese, took place, until it became a 
place of terror at times, and at times a place of pious 
pilgrimage by Christians, and gained its name of 
Holy Mount, or Mount of Martyrs. . . . 

April 10. Tuesday. Beautiful morning, and noth- 
ing can be more lovely than the scene from the deck 
of our steamer. There are patches of granite rock, 
with evergreen shrubs and trees about them, as on 
the coast of Beverly and Manchester, and patches of 
cultivated land. Above Nagsisaki, the land is ter- 
raced on the hillsides by walls of stone, and well cul- 
tivated, and among the stones and over the walls is a 
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thick growth of creepers, like the English ivy and 
lichen. 

Go ashore. • • . Finding it almost impossible to 
lose my way between the hills and the harbor, I 
wandered about by myself for three or four hours. 
Among other places, 1 go to a theatre, where a play 
was going on before a very large audience, promiscu- 
ous, of men, women and children, crowded, jammed 
in tog(*ther, under a roof of bamboo and grass. The 
play couHistod, as in our lowest style of farces, of 
practical jokes, of falling and pushing and striking 
with fans and brushes, and high, sharp, unnatural 
tones of voice. At the side of the stage was seated 
on a mat a man who seemed to me to act as a chorus, 
occasionally speaking and singing. . . . 

The streets are wider than those of Chinese cities, 
full twice {IS wide, and well-fl^igged with broad stones, 
and neater than the Chinese. Here, also, there are 
no carriages, — only human foot-falls, and curious 
foot-falls they are ; for all we^ir the sandal, the heel 
of which is not tied up, but flaps at every step, slip- 
slap, slip-slap, so that there is a perpetual clatter of 
heels in the streets ; in<leed, the only sound to be 
heard but those of human voices. . . . 

Walking at random through the streets, through 
an open window I saw one of those ])ublic warm 
baths, of which so much has been written, and which 
tell the tale of Japanese lite so fully. They were 
open to sight of nil who chose to stop and look at 
them, and the bathers seemed shameless. A woman 
sat on a platform by the window mending the clothes 
she was going to put on, hecnlless of the passers-by. 
In the bath were some eight or ten men and women, 
as close as they could well stow, while others were 
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wiping themselves on the platform, in a condition toU 
erable only before the Fall. Tet there was nothing 
improper in their conduct. For aught one could 
guesS) the secret might be that tliey knew no evil ; 
but the fact b known to be that they know more evil 
than any other people. All foreigners here agree in 
their testimony that, in one respect, the Japanese are 
the most shamelessly immoral people on earth. • • • 

April 11. Wednesday. • . . The Japanese children 
are very pretty and engaging. They look happy, as 
if they were well treated and well fed. I am told 
that the parental loile is gentle. I think in two days 
I have not seen or heard a crying child. They have 
very bright eyes, white t(*eth and clour brown com- 
plexions. The young girls, too, are pretty. Low 
broad foreheads of the Greek type, thick black hair, 
white teeth and intelligent ardent eyes are common. 
But as soon as they come to the age of blackened 
teeth they are hideous. They keep their mouths open 
to exhibit their black teeth, surrounded by highly 
rouged lips, which gives them a look of toothless 
fatuity, as if of extreme old age. Besides the rouge, 
which is so common on the lips and cheeks, they 
often whiten the rest of the face and the neck to the 
hue of the palest northern complexion. A Japanese 
married woman is this: — black teeth, rouged lips 
and cheeks, neck and rest of the face whitened, and 
black hair dressed on the top of the head with orna- 
mented combs and pins and stiffened by a wash of 
thin paste. ... 

April 12. Thursday. At sea again, going round 
the south coast of Japan, bound to Kunagawa. . . • 

April 13. Friday. Very heavy sea all last night 
and all to-day. None but a strong vessel could stand 
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it Captain Dearborn, wbo lias been thirty years at 
aea, and is a modenite talker, tells me it is the most 
dangerous sea he ever saw. It comes from all direc- 
tions. It stove in our larboard box and swam[)ed a 
boat which was above the humcane deck. All day 
eight men are employed driving the water off decks. 
It comes pouring over all pants of the ship. The cap- 
tain thought at one time it would carry off everything. 
The seas off Japan have the reputation of being the 
worst in the world. The Chinese servants were all 
fastened below, under battened hatches, all sea-sick. 
There was something bewildering in the effect of the 
seas as they tossed about and broke over us, and we 
tore through them with the power o( our great en- 
gines. It is a wonder to me that the complicated 
machinery of stiMimboats holds out so well. 

Yeslerdsiy w:is a calm, beautiful day, and the pic- 
turesque coast of Japan, blue in the distance, passed 
by our sides, mountains, hills and vnles. At night 
it was so dark that, on deck, I crmld not see the pas- 
sage down, and had to grope like a blind man, and 
the sea was all alivo with phosphorescent light. I 
thought something was going to hsippen. Roll, pitch, 
plunge, bang, swash, all dsiy long, — a dreary time. 
I read Oliphant's ** China and Japan,** but not with 
pleasure, and those who are not sea-sick are rather 
grouty. 

April 14. Saturday. All cleared off. Fine day, 
and sea almost smooth. All hands bright again, and 
the canary birds are singing. 

April IG. Monday. At Yokohama, the seaport of 
Yeddo, in the centre of the kingdom of Japan! On 
shore, at the house of a kind friend, walking in the 
country among groves and plantations and temples 
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and the huts of the poor, by hillsides and rivulets, 
and examining the rich trees and foliage and flowers 
of this wonderful country. Have I not every reason 
to be thankful for the success that attends my 8tei>s? 
But, to go back to my voyage here. All day Sat- 
urday we were out of siglit of land and at sundown 
none was to be seen ; but no sooner was it dark than 
first one volcano, then another, and at length four 
were to be seen, now fading almost out of sight, and 
now brightening ap into a steady ghire, through the 
darkness. They must have been very distant. Com- 
ing among islands, our captain, whose charts, the best 
to be had here, were thirty miles out of the way here, 
putting us at noon some twenty miles in the country 
on a mountain, hove us to under short head of steam 
until daylight of Sunday, and all Sunday morn- 
ing we were on deck, watching with delight these 
beautiful shores as we passed up the great bay i»f 
Yeddo. The shores are as beautiful as the Isle of 
Wight, the best points of Staten Island, or of the 
North of England. No land, no flats, no rugged bare 
hills, nor merely a rolling country ; but such a dispo- 
sition of hills, valloys, slopes, small plains, occasional 
rocks half conc(*alcd by evorgroons, and the wliolo 
sprinkled over with trees, sometimes sparse and somo- 
tinies in groves, and signs of the most elul>orate cul- 
tivation, terraced gardens, the deep green of the rice- 
flolds, and the brilliant yellow of ihe rape-seed. 
Then this niiignificent bay, as open as the sea, twenty 
and thirty miles acrosn, seems all alive with boats 
fishing for the great market of Yeddo, and the daily 
wants of the dwellers on its shores. To count these 
boats is out of the question. They dot the horizon 
as thick as an artist could put them on his canvas. . . . 
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While we are looking at tbe shores, — through our 
glasses, — I see a large cloud close to the horizon, 
singularly regular in its shape. It is broad at the 
base, very high, and but sharp off at the top. ^ Do 
you see Fusiyama?*' ♦*No." ** There, just where 
you are looking." ^ That 7 No, iniiK)68ible ; that is 
a cloud — all snow-white — too high for a mountain." 
Is it a cloud or a mountsiin? — That is the question. 
John Bull proposes to take a bet on it. As we draw 
nearer, spots, thin strips of dark green are disclosed 
on its sides, low down ; but all its upper half, at 
lonst, is pure white, the white of snow, — for the great 
mountain volcano of Fusiyama it certainly is. 

Now comes in sight the shipping at anchor, in front 
of the double town of Yokohama and Kanagawa. • • . 
Three custom-house officers, each with two swords, go 
into the csibin and take notes in strange characters of 
the captain^s re[)ort and drink their cura^oa ; and a 
midshipman from the Camilla, for letters and newspa- 
pers, and some half dozen Americans and Englishmen 
come in sampans. Among them is Dr. Bates, son of 
my kind host at Honolulu, established here as a phy- 
sician, and soon Dr. Hall comes on board, to whom I 
have letters, and invites mo ashore to be his guest. . . . 

In the afternoon Dr. Hull takes mo on a delightful 
walk into (he country, for a mile or so. I cannot 
cease admiring the picturesque beauty of the disposi- 
tion — the lay — of the land, in this world of .Japan. 
The hills are just high enough ; tinjy are of every 
shape and form; (ho valleys and lovols lie doli*;ht- 
fully among them, and the trees shade everything; 
and every wall, every stone, every big trunk of a tree 
has its " garniture and screen " of ivy and other creep- 
ing vine. The ivy is that of England, without poison, 
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and an evergreen h^re. There aie etnrdy oaks, toO| 
fur it to grow apon. • • . 

AprU 25. Wedne$day^ [HakodadL] Ashore at 
six A. IL • • . After a breakfast' on boards walk alone 
to the summit of tlie peak. Enjoyment of a lonely 
walk in the ooontry to a man who has been long on 
shipboard I Always found it so in Calfomia and else- 
where. • . • 

Walking through the streets, heard noise of chil> 
dren in school, followed the sound and came to a 
humble little house, in the porcli of which was a col- 
lection of sandals, straw and wood, and inside some 
forty boys, from six to ten years of age, sitting on 
benches at little tables, each with a book before him, 
swaying their bodies to and fro, and all reading or 
repeating at the very top of their voices, making a 
horrid din, in this little, dark, low-roofed room. The 
grave old teacher sat in the midst, keeping a good eye 
over them. Here, as in China, the boys study aloud, 
and the reason is ssiid to be that the teacher may hear 
the sounds they give to the chanicters, — for a char- 
acter docs not indicate its sound, but the sound must 
be taught. As the teacher and I had no language 
in common, I learned nothing from him. The boys 
looked very lively and happy — a contrast with the 
stupor of an eight-year-old school, when I was of that 
age. 

I fully agree with the Japanese travellers in their 
opinion of the cheerfulness and happiness of the chil- 
dren. It is obvious. They sing as th«*y go along in 
the streets, sometimes three or four hand-in-hand, and 
the discipline seems easy. Parents seem to be affec- 
tionate and equable with them, and so their elder sis- 
ters, who lug them on their backs. Saw two little 
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girlSf 8omo five years old, sitting on a bencli, before a 
door, and singing and beating sticks in time. They 
looked so pretty and good that I gave tliem a silver 
isha (worth about eight cents) — a fortune to them. 
They bowed tlioir little foreheads to the l^encli, in ad- 
oration, and would not raise them up until I was out 
of sight. . • . 

April 26. Thursday. Sailed from Hakodadi at 
daybreak, through the straits of Sangar, and at eight 
o'clock were out in the Japan Sea. So we shall cir- 
cumnavigate Nipon. . . . 

April 29. Saturday. Lnst night, being thirty miles 
off by our reckoning, came near running upon an 
island of the Oki group, a current having set us thirty 
miles to the southeast in fifteen hours. The bright 
lookout always kept here saved us. Cuptain D. had 
been told that the current hera was the other way. 
Perhaps it is changeable. 

" I *tn on tlio ana, I *ni on tho sea, 
I am where I would over bo ! *' 

Not quite so — but the abundance of fresh air and 
exercise, the regularity of houra, the simplicity of 
food, the abundance of sleep, and the freedom from 
cares and duties have great value and charm. 

April 30. Monday. . . . Here I am <igain, in my 
sumptuous rooms, at Russell & Company^s, with all 
my luggage safe and in its old places, my bed, my 
books, a good fire (for it is cool at night), and a file 
of Boston papers, and tea, and so many kind and 
attentive friends, and myself brought back in life 
and health after a delightful and instructive voyage 
to a now empire! If one has not a heart of stone, 
here is a time and place for gratitude I And I felt 
it, when I sat down in my chair, and looked about 
nie and reflected. . . . 
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May 6. Started from Shaiightii thia eyeningf on 
an expedition by boat to Suubau, — the famous city 
— the ^^ Paris of Cliina." . . • We have three boats, 
one for cooks and chow-chow, and two for passengers. 
Mr. Walsh and Dr. Lindau in one, llev. Messrs. 
Syle and Smith and I in the other. - And a beautiful 
start^if wo have I Full moon, fair tide, clear sky, 
and exquisite weather. The river, the bridges, the 
gliding boats give it a fairy-like air. . . . Our boats 
have settees, on which we sleep, and tables, book- 
racks and other conveniences, and we are entirely 
comfortable. Each boat has a crew of six boatmen, 
a boy to wait on each of us, and a cook and butler. 

Mat/ 7. Settled our rfgivie — to rise early and 
take tea and toast, and walk until breakfast, which is 
to be at nine. Dinner at four. Between breakfast 
and dinner, keep under cover. Walk again towards 
evening. The walk this morning was very interest- 
ing, along the track path, through little villages, 
stopping at temples, under groves of trees, and amid 
the fields of wheat, rice and vegetables which mark 
the endless industry of this people. Verily, there is 
no end to it. Every square foot is under cultivation 
and laborers are everywiiere. . . • 

At almost every house people are weaving cotton 
cloth, sometimes indoors, by a small loom, and some- 
times in the open air, on warps nearly as long as a 
rope walk. Numerous little pits, in which they make 
indigo. The frequent little tributaries compel us to 
walk back into the country to find bridges, which we 
always find not far olf — and always of stone, neatly 
arched. All the bridges across the Suchau creek are 
of stone, neatly built, high and arched. That at 
Wang Du is the largest we have yet seen. A few 
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pagodiis in sight, and a groap of small gates or arches, 
to the hfinor of persons who have been noted for vir- 
tue, especially to young vridows velio have retuseil 
remarriage. . • • 

May 0. Wedneiday. Oar next point is the city 
of Pu Si. This is a large city on the Grand Canal, 
surrounded by very high, moated and ivy-grown walls, 
with populous suburbs. . • . But near the gate, on a 
stone platform, under a little roof of tiles, at a kind of 
market cross, lay three or four beggars, in their rags, 
])iteous objects, one dead. He had died in the night, 
and no one had yet removed him. 

Boats and late breakfast, and stop at the village at 
the foot of Wei San, the famous range of hills, the 
highest in this region. . . . The village, Wei San 
Tsung, is beauliful. • • • 

From the vilhige we ascended the series of hills, 
each (except the highest) having its temple. At the 
highest we stop, and spend an hour or two in de- 
lighted viewing of the broad landscape. The cities 
of the great plain lie beneath us. A boundless plain 
it is, appearing to us perfectly level, and so green 
with fields of wheat and rice, and cultivated every- 
where. No fences, no roads, no feeding cattle ; but 
rivers, canals, bridges, and endless, endless fields of 
grain, and mites of men at work, and mites of boats 
floating up and down, and the whole studded over with 
hamlets of three and four, or twenty and thirty houses 
each, stiinding under groups of trees and looking 
like islandn in the ^rccn soa. The industry and the 
populousness of China! It has not been overrated. 
Large cities of twenty, fifty, and one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants occur at not long intervnia, and vil- 
lages like ant-hills, while the country is alive with 
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laborerst tracking boats, dredging for the mack heaps, 
fishing, sowing, transplanting, digging and spinning 
in the open air. The Grand Canal, in a long silver 
thread, runs through the phiin, to the northward, and 
there, just seen in the horizon, is the broader sheet of 
the Great River. And in that direction, not in sight, 
but not far off, lies the former capital of China, the 
southern capital. Nankin, — now in possession of the 
rebels, — the long-haired men. That collection of 
white tents at the foot of our hill is the imperialist 
camp, for the protection of this region. Bounding the 
whole western horizon, filling up a quarter of the 
circle, is the Great Lake, Ta II u, looking like the 
seacoast, with no land visible across the waters. The 
air is so pure, the day so fine, the view so limit- 
less, that we can hardly leave it in time for our de- 
scent. . . • 

Indeed, our life in the boats is delightful — all 
agree that it is so. We go ashore and walk when 
we please, in town or country ; stop and go on as we 
please. We have books and music, convei-sation, an 
excellent table, good servants and plenty of them, 
convenient places to sleep, wash, read or write, fine 
weather, neither hot nor cold, and new objects of 
interest every day, — and we are free from the noise 
and dust of a road, the steam, smoke, and oil and din 
of a steamer, and the rolling and pitching of the sea. 
We are floating, on an even keel, through towns, be- 
tween fields, and past temples, pagodas and hamlets. 

May 10. Thursday. Walk for an hour and a half 
along the canal before breakfast. After breakfiist, 
pass the town of M9k T9k, the Bridge of the Winds, 
and towards noon reach the point of our destination 
in this dii*eotion, — the beautiful hill. Ling Nga San. 
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We monnt the hill, and from the temple at the top 
(the Tsnng Pan) have the most exquisite view any of 
UA hav(» Recti in China. It is not so hi(;h, and there- 
fore the view is not quite so extensive as that from 
Wei San, but it has more variety and more striking 
points, and the great city of Suchau with its tall 
pagoda lies benciith us, while the close view, the 
scene where we stand, is exquisite — a grove of ever- 
greens, ivy-grown walls, a half-ruined, seven-storied 
pagoda, a venerable temple full of courts and passage- 
ways and cloisters, — once an imperial residence, — 
enough for a monastery and college of hundreds of 
pupils, — all but entirely deserted, and terraces with 
walls of brick and stone, grown over with creepers, 
overlooking precipices at the foot of which lie the im- 
mense plains, teeming with people, boats, and ham- 
lets, and covered with the verdure of unceasing cul- 
tivation. This is the sea-mark of our utmost sail, 
and we are satisfied I It is enough. 

May 11. Friday^ [Khwun San.] . . . The silence 
of a Chinese city is surprising. Two cities we have 
passed, inidor the walls, just after nightfall, and they 
were ns silent as cities of the dead. So is it, even 
with this city, at high noon. No wheels and no shod 
hoofs, and the city gives out no sound. . . . 

May 81. Thursday, Last day at Shanghai. Take 
leave early and at eight A. M. am under way for Hong- 
kong in the P. & O. steamer Aden. At Wosung, a 
fleet of French men-of-war and transports full of 
troops, ready to start for the north. . . . The Hart- 
ford does not look so well head on. Rises too much. 

June 2. Saturday. At sea. How marvellous con- 
tf'nt 1 am at seal Believe I was intended for a 
sailor. . • • 
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June S. Sunday. At anchor in Hongkong, at seven 
A. M. Ashore at Uussell & Co/s at breakfast. • • • 

June 4. . . . Grand-looking fellows, the Sihks. 
Proud step, flashing eye, regular features, but black 
as black can be. Look at the Sepoy soldiers, in black, 
glazed hats, without front-pieces, looking into the glar- 
ing burning sun without blinking 1 How picturesque, 
too, is the white turban, with the dangling white robe 
and half- bare legs and dainty step I • • . 

June 9. Saturday. Westward and homeward at 
last I Left Hongkong, Thursday, the 7th, at two 
P. M. in the P. & O. steamer Madras. . • • 

June 18. Monday. Penang is the most beautiful 
place I have seen in the East It is a largo island, 
separated by a wide, still bay from the mainland of 
Malacca, — the town level, dry, and not low, and 
hills immediately behind it, sloping gradually up, and 
rising to small mountains, with a waterfall and pic- 
turesque scenery. • • . How very hot the sun is at 
noon I for, as we stay here but six hours, I must be 
about at noon, if at all. A double umbrella, linen 
over silk, and a pith bat covered hardly defend one. 
Yet the air is pure, and a gentle sea breeze blows all 
the time ; and the sensations are delightful. . . • 

Remembered that this was the place whei*e George 
Channiiig died and wtis buried. . • • Drove to the 
cemetery. In outskirts of town, in good condition, 
handsome monuments, shaded with trees. In the 
multitude of tombs hardly ex{)ected to find what I 
sought, when I saw a small foot-stone, with lettera 
G. E. C. At the other end of the grave was the 
headstone, of marble, in good condition, on which 
was the |>orfectly legible inscription : — 
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GEORGE K. CllANNING, 
BOHir nr sosroir, 

UiriTXD 8TATK8 OF AMERICA, 

AnouAT ]0, ]815, 

DIKD IM PRNAKO, 

auLT 20, 1K:{7, 

PROM A FRTRR O0NTl<A(n*RD 
OM TUB WEST 00A8T OP BUMATIU. 

This was, perhnps, the most interesting incident of 
my travels in the East, the more so from its being 
unexpected. George Clianning and our yotilli, our 
rollrge days, our separation to go Esist and West in 
1884, bis coming down to tlie ship to meet nie on my 
return from Califomiti, — these have been in my 
mind all day. 1 hope, too, it will gratify his family ; 
and I plucked some grass and leaves which were 
growing on the grave, to take home to them, and a 
]uece of brick which had crumblcMl oil (ho arch which 
lies over the grave.^ I am glad, t<H>, to get rid of the 
tuisociaticms 1 had had with Pen»ng, — of deadly 
fevers, miasmas, Malays, and low, dnmp soil, and to 
see his grave amid so much beauty of nature and so 
much care of art. . . . 

June 19. Ttiesday. Highlands of Sumatra in sight. 
We arc sti'cring now duo west, for Ceyhm, and soon 
shall b(; in ihe Bay of Bengal. 

Captain Brown of P. & O. S. N. Co.'s ship Madras, 
pronounces from the hetul of his table, that Poe is 
worth all the Lake poets put together, ton times 
over I . . . 

June 25. Jfomhfi/ afternoon. The island of Cey- 
lon, — that dream of the poet, — the islo of romance, 
of aromatic perfumes, in sight all day. IiulecHl, 
it is very beautiful. There are high mountains 

» Two Years lUj'orr. the M.mt, ** Autlior'ii IClitioii" (IS(«>), p. 4(W. 
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in tlie interior, mid undulations of liilla and valleys 
all ahing tho coasts and a dense vegetation of trees. 
11ie treoH conio to the water*s edge, as in a lake, but 
the while surf that lines the shore and the small rim 
of beach show it is no lock or mere, but the great 
ocean that surrounds it. There are few breaks to 
this close approach of trees and salt sea, — here and 
there, at long distances, a broken, gravelly side of a 
hill. With our glasses we see a few houses which 
look large and well built, as if of Europeans, stand- 
ing among the trees. This is the southeastern coast 
we see, between Tirncomalee and Galle. We shall 
be at anchor iu Oalle before dark. 

June 25. Monday, Came to anchor at Point do 
Galle, island of X^eylon, at about four o'clock this af- 
ternoon. A waterspout follows us for a while outside, -, 
in the dim, Imlf-raiiiy sky, but soon dissipates. ... \ 

Landed, and went to Fosette*s hotel, where is a ( 

large piazza, opening on a large yard full of cocoanut 
trees, swaying in the cool afternoon breeze. It is de- 
lightful. We are nearly under the equator. . . . 

June 26. Sailed at five P. M. for Bombay, leaving 
all our passengers bi^hind, to take the expected boat 
from Calcutta to Aden. . • . Long, lingering last 
looks at this beautiful island, as it recedes, in the 
fading sun of the late afternoon, its deep green hills 
and vales growing dim, and the white surf that rolls 
all around its shores less and less audible. Good- 
night! . . . 

July 2. Monday. Early to-day we make Bombay. 
It rains all the time, being the southwest mrmsoon, 
which is tho rainy season, and is rather dreary. 

July 8. Tuesday. In my room all day, finishing 
** Friends in Council,'* and reading the American 
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newspapers my friends the Parsees have sent nie« 
My heart sinks at the nomination of *' Abe*' Linooln f 
and IFiinnibal Ilamlin, instcMid of Seward. 

Ride in the rain through Bombay. See but lit- 
tle. . . . What strikes me most is the free, graceful, 
queenly carriage of the women, — even the poor 
women that carry water on their heads. It is a de- 
light to see them move. A white robe drawn over 
the shoulder bangs gracefully about them, allowing 
perfect freedom of motion, and showing the shape 
and movements, while they step off with a proud, 
dainty step, each a duchess ; but no duchess that I 
ever saw walked so well. . . . 

July 4. Wednesday. Early this morning my Par- 
see friend, Dossabhoy Merwanjee, sent me, after 
the pretty Eastern fashion, a basket of fruit and 
flowers, in commemomtion of our American holiday, 
with an invitati(m to dine, to meet some American 
residents. The latter I must decline, with thanks 
for the former. The dinner is to be at the house of 
Bomanjoo Tram joe ramajoo I 

All parties, races, and persons in India agree in 
giving Sir Charles Trevelyan the credit of being the 
ablest civil ruler India has seen in this genenition, 
however much they differ about his course in pub- 
lishing his minutes. For insight into the native 
character, energy, and administrative genius and in- 
fluence over the natives, he has had no equal. 

July 15. Sunday, Ride to church this }*. M. with 
Mr. and Mrs. Stearns, and get my really first view 
and notion of Bombay. . . . 

It is the nnildlo of the " rains," — the southwest 
monsoon, — and eviMytliing is green and rich and 
dank and mouldy. The mould alTects all the houses, 
making them look as dull and dingy as St. Paul's. 
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The tanks are pretty places. • • • They are little 
lakes or reservoirs, open, edged with stone or grass, 
and in them the water is collected during the rains, 
for all the year. They are built by benevolent per- 
sons, and usuidly bear their names. They are free 
to all, to ^^ come and draw freely, without money or 
price.'* Now I see the foi'ce of the Scripture figure, 
in these dry, hot lands. And there are the poor, 
drawing water freely ; and by the banks they wash. 
And how graceful are these water-bearers, — the 
women, I mean I Here are a thousand swarthy Di- 
anas, Hebes, and Caryatides. I cannot keep my eyes 
from them, — there is such grace, freedom and ease 
in their movements and attitudes. No credit to 
the Greek sculptors for their female figures if they 
had such before them. These women wear a short, 
low-necked, short-sleeved waistcoat or boddice, just 
enough to cover the chest, and then fold about theai 
a piece of cloth, usually of a gay color, which falls to 
the figure, and is gathered up at the knee or thigh 
like the pictures of Diana. When they stand to i*est 
or talk, they fadl into the attitudes of the antique 
Greek statues. . . . 

July 17. Tuesday. In a carriage saw a man hav- 
ing a fulUsi'iXul crown on his head, with high points, 
gold or gilded. Bhawoo Dajee tells me he is one of 
the lineal descendants of Mohammed, who are known 
by that crown, everywhere, and are treated with 
honor or worship, — descendants of his daughter. 
His sons died without children. It is worth coming 
to Bombay to see a lineal descendant of Moliummed ! 

July 23. Monday, . . . Take leave, and go on 
board the steamer China, P. & O. line, bound to 
Aden and Suez. ... At five v. M. steam out of the 
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bay, — which is a truly noble harbor, of Tast dimen- 
sions, yet safe, and in the dim, cloudy monsoon leave 
the far-outreaching reefs over which the seas are 
tossing, behind us, — and steam dii-ectly out into the 
dull, leaden ocean, and dull, leaden evening sky, the 
tossing sea, and whistling monsoon. 

Aiigiut 4. Saturday. At daylight, the high, dry, 
treeless, verdureless mountains of the peninsula of 
Aden are in sight, and the low, sandy waste of the 
isthmus that connects it with the mainland of Ara- 
bia. Soon we csin see lines of fortifications curving 
along over the rocks, and then a telegraph station 
and small houses. We wind round the rock, and see 
masts of ships, and then come to anchor in the har- 
bor. . . . 

After breakfast, go on shore. ... It is scorching 
hot. There is a ^oo<l breeze. It is only the sun and 
rocks that ^ive the trouble. . . . 

Passed the village of straw and mud huts, where 
the Africans live, along the shore, along costly cause- 
ways, through gates guarded by sepoys, to the Turk- 
ish wall, as it is called, which extends across the isth- 
mus, and guards the landward side of the peninsula. 
There are two high hills of volcanic stone, rising 
from the water on each side, and between them is the 
passage. The hills and the passage are alike fortified 
and guns mounted. A siet^o of Aden must be a 
short matter, for no army can snbsiflt before it long. 
It wonlil be capture or retreat very soon. All the 
penin.sula is volcanic stone, and mountainous, with 
valleys and little plains, lying like little ovens be- 
tween the broken sides of the hot rocks, and this 
volcani(', rock gives no water, at any attainable 
depths, except brackish wat<»r from the sea; nor <loc3 
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it admit of vegetation. Nothing can be more dreary 
or, as an oilicer said to me, heartbreaking. 

We drive along tlie i-amparts, through a very long 
dark tunnel, and emerge into the town and camp. 
This is in the extinct crater of a volcano, with dry, 
crumbly pumice stone, hot, hot, hot hills, on all sideSi 
and rising almost perpendicularly from the outer 
edges of the crater. 

The town is larger than I expected to find it. 
They say there are 20,000 Arabs, with a sprinkling 
of Parsees and Jews, and several thousand Africans, 
who live in the village outside the walls. I think 
this camp at Aden is the hottest place I have ever 
seen, and the fine dust is extremely annoying. The 
sepoys do the exposed duty, the Africans the servile 
labor, and the Europeans are kept in the shade as 
much as possible. . . . 

Certainly this Aden is a place to be seen. But 
great exigencies only will warrant a man's living 
here. Some of the fortifications are as high as the 
eagle flies, and one covered way is at a dizzy height. 

August 5. Sunday. At 8.80 A. M. pass the Straits 
of Babelmandel and are in the Red Sea, Arabia on 
our right and the mountiiins of Africa on our left. 
My firat view of the continent of Africa. 

Aug%ist 10. Friday. This is the sixth day from 
Aden, and we expect to reach Suez by midnight. 
Our fcara of extreme heat have not been entirely 
met. The passage up the Red Sea in midsummer 
in a steamer is commonly thought to be the extreme 
limit of human endurance. Fei^ble persons die of 
mere heat sometimes. For three days it was in- 
tensely hot. The scene was this, and no more nor 
less : — a burning sun, a smooth sea, a dead calm or 
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Tery light broeze, and a hot haze lying over the Af- 
rican or Arabian mountains. We sleep on deck, 
wherever we can lay a mat and pillow, for the cabins 
are too hot. • • . 

Yesterday wtis a little more comfortable, and to- 
day is delightful. We are between the Egyptian 
and Arabian mountains, in a smooth sea with fresh 
breeze, tlow aerial those mountains do look, — how 
barren, hot and deserted I On the Anibitin coast we 
see the range that lies abont Sinai and is called after 
it, and some say that solitary peak is Sinai itself, but 
no one seetns sure. It begins to become exciting as 
we draw near these ancient, long-honored scenes of 
the world's history, Egypt, Sinai I 

Angiist 11. Saturday. Last night we came to an- 
chor at Suez, and this morning we are lying in the 
narrow top of the Red Sea, with a sand plain on one 
side and barren hills on the other. The sunset last 
night disclosed the beauty ot desolation. 1 can now 
believe that the hues in Ilunt^s picture of the Scai)e 
Goat may be in nature. The sands are not white 
but reddish brown, and so are the hills, and the flush 
of sunset makes them red. The hills are not hills, 
but the ruins of hills. They have been pared below 
the roots o[ all vegetation, and then sliced off, leaving 
bare the gravel and stones, and then gouged and 
hacked and sliced after every wild fashion. They 
are not only irregular in outline at the tops, but in 
the sides and at the bases. . . • 

Ijandod at Suez at ten o'clock. . • . Took train at 
three P. M. for Cairo. Our course lios through the 
desert, — and it i% a desert, — miles and miles of mere 
sand, but not white, a kind of brown or yellow sand, 
and those strange, shapeless, verdureless hills I No 
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one can live on tbom. I should think no one cooM 
climb them. They must exist for some nieteorologi« 
cal purpose. The poorer Egyptians live in mera pens 
or pounds, — enclosures of mud or stone^ with little 
or no n>of and that flat, mere covers of straw, and 
open holes for doors or windows. They look lilce lit- 
tle ciitllu \Hii\H. Here and there are tents and men 
and women standing at the tent doors, at close of day* 

I am now in Africa, and have set foot on all the 
continents, unU*ss Australia be one, wliich I will not 
admit ; and this is old Egypt, and hereabouts the 
children of Jacob came to buy corn, and hcn^abonta 
they passed out of Egypt, a disenthralled multitude I 
But what a country to dwell in and to travel in, — so 
hot, and no rain ever I There is not a tree or blade 
of grass between Suez and Cairo I 

The sun goes down in a hot flush and the stars 
come out, and soon there are distant lights, and now 
a row of trees and houses, and then close streets, and 
a great ^^ station," and we come to a stand. It is 
nearly 9 o'clock ; there is no light in the station, 
but a small fire of fagots burning at the end of a long 
stick, and not a European in the station, but a crowd 
of howling Arabs. It is with great difiiculty I se- 
cure two carriers, and have to wait for the men to 
beat off the cleats from the baggage crates by bits of 
soft stone, and can find no carriage, — as my ti-ain 
was not expected, — and start off into an unknown 
city in the dark, with two Arabs. Hut we find the 
hotel at last, and after bath and dinner I am at home 
in my room. 

At^u9t 12. Sunday. Took donkey and guide and 
rode to find the British consul. This is the oddest 
place I have seen yet, — more picturesque than a Chi« 
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nese city, or even than Bombay or Poonali. In the old 
parts of the town the streets are as narrow sis in Can- 
ton, aiul the houses are of stone, with tliick walls and 
three stories high. To see a street roofed over some 
forty or fifty feet above the gi*oiind, with great raf- 
ters and occasionnl open spaces, has something of the 
fiMirfiil. Ft is a city of back entrien. This cannot 
1)0 a street. It nitint bo a paved back passngo of a 
house. Hut here and there are open spaces and gar- 
dens kept alive by artificial irrigation. 

Donkeys, donkeys, everywhere, and camels ! There 
are Joseph's brethren, ambling down the street, each 
riding his ass, and the asses bearing provender and 
corn ; and there are the Midianites with their cam- 
els bearing spicery. . . . 

This Cairo is a grand, ponderous, solemn old city. 
It is as far before the Etist India cities in romantic 
interest as they are before the Chinese. There is 
something grent as well as old and qiinint about it. 
And now, by moonlight, of this Monday morning, 
Augtmt IHtli, 1 am traversing its great shadows, and 
threading my way, donkey-back, among its narrow 
streets, between its high, thuk prison-looking walls, 
on my march out to Memphis, — every now and then 
in danger of treading on some sh^eiier ; for in this 
dry, hot climate, they sleep out of doors all night. 
We pass by high walls of gardens and high walls of 
palaces, and, to every inquiry, my dragoman says the 
garden, the palace of Achmet Pncha, or Ibrahim 
Pacha's sons, or Said Pacha's daughter, or Suliman 
Pacha, or tlni harem of the. Paeha. ... At last wo 
are in the open fields, and Ciin see the stars in their 
last glimmer. . . . 

To old Cairo, where we take a boat and cross the 
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Nile by sail. It ib bore and now a tnrbid and rapid 
river» but the all in all of Egypt I Tbey drink the 
Nile, cook with the Nile, wash in the Nile, give the 
Nile to their cattle to drink, and where the Nile does 
not go Ihey carry it, by canal and aqueducts. 

Pass Roda Island in the Nile, where is the Nile* 
meter, and the palace and harem of Said Pacha and 
one of Ibrahim Pacha's sons, and in tlie open country, 
in the gray of the morning, miles and miles off, we 
see the great pyramids. • . . 

Stop under a gi*ove of date-tree palms and get 
breakfast. This sounds very fine, but a grove of 
dates at early day gives as much shade as a grove of 
liberty-poles. . • • 

It is now about eleven o'clock, and the sun on this 
sand plain in August intensely hot ; and notwith- 
standing my double helmet and puggaree, I am re- 
lieved to reach the tombs of Serapion, whei*e the 
sarcophagi of the bulls were kept, and to get under 
ground. Here we were, under ground, myself, three 
Arabs, and three donkeys, and here we rested. They 
spread my mat and lay themselves on the sand, — 
and we rested, with a lunch of meat and wine and 
water until four o'clock, when we explored the 
tombs. . . . 

The afternoon sun is still hot, and the breeze from 
the desert still warm, when we issue from our sub- 
terranean cavern, and a ride of two hours (have I 
said we were on donkeys ? the iine qiui nan of Egyp- 
tian life, and neither obstinate nor sure-footed) brings 
us to the Great Pyramids of Gizeh, the Pyramid of 
Cheops, and the Sphinx. All the way they loom 
before us, sharp, high and wide, looking about as 
large fifteen miles oil as close by. 
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The dreary look of all around the pyramids and 
Sphinx is first to be noted. The ssmds of the desert 
have blown over and submerged temples, palaces, 
tombs, — all but pyramids. Imagine a long northern 
snowstorm, of yellow snow, only rock-tops peering 
above, iind the open channels and lagoons of the great 
river. 

The Sphinx disappoints — being in a scoopcd-out 
hollow, and dwarfed by the pyramid. You Inive to 
stimulato your wonder by rememlMTing that it is one 
block of stone, and was once a kind of face. 

It is now sundown, and here, in this dreary, mag- 
nificent spot, I am to pass the'night. My dragoman 
makes me up a bed of blankets and my mat on the 
hard stone forming the lower range of the pyramid, 
and with moon and stars bright overhead, in this 
clear, dry sky, with a congregation of a dozen Arabs, 
disputing and howling, and praying towards Mecca, 
kneeling on carpets, and as many donkeys eating out 
of bags, myself trying to look up and realize the 
place and the scene, I dropped asleep, having been 
up sinco four o'clock, and much of the time on the 
road. The great dispute was between my dragoman 
and a huge Arab, who insisted on letting himself to 
us as guard for the night, and I dropped off when 
it w»is at the highest. Once in the night I awoke. 
Stars and moon bright, — sky cloudless and the 
Arabs lying in the sand ; but the pyrsiniid recedes 
too fiist for me to see the top, where 1 lie. 

August 14. TuBBday. Dragoman calls me at four 
o'clock. ColTee and bread, and my three Arab 
guides take me inside the pyramid, entering a small 
door, np scvcrjil ranges of stones, inaignificjint, — the 
door, I niejin, — showing that the pyramids were never 
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builfc for 080^ and following low passiiges, often bend- 
ing to the ground, viait tlio well-known and often-do- 
fioribed receaseB and cliauibers. Tlieni just as clear 
day dawned, begun tlio asoiuit oulside. It is not ex- 
tremely diilioult, and I reach the summit a few min- 
utes before sunrise, and have the great gratification 
of seeing from the top of the highest pymniid the 
blood-red African sun rise over this vast expanse, — 
this expanse, now of sand and water, of scattered vil- 
lages, the illimitable Libyan desert on the west, and 
glittering in the east the citadel of (?airo. 

August 16. Thursday. Touk train at 8.80 for 
Alexandria. 

The delta of the Nile seems very fertile. So far 
as the fertilizing effect of the overflow goes, there 
seems to be abundant productiveness. For several 
miles the scene reminded me of the bottom-lands of 
the Connecticut, — trees, rich fields, — only the cuts 
and canals for irrigation, and the constant occurrencu 
of wheels to raise watiu*, were Etryptiun. I^ut lower 
down, towards Alexandria, sandy plains occur again. 
The common people live in mere oots, or pens of mud, 
while here and there are great houses of big men, 
usually of yellow stone, but sometimes plastered and 
painted blue and white. Now the country is per- 
fectly flat, and there — that long» low, blue ridge is 
the Mediterranean, my first sight of the Mediterra- 
nean ! and houses thicken,' streets show themselves, 
and we are in Alexandria. 

Took lodgings at the Hotel Abbat; where we sat 
at table, — Turk, Frank, Greek, Italian, I the only 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Auguit 18. Saturday. Nine A. M. took Austrian 
Lloyd's steamer Bombay for Trieste. 
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Now we are out on the blue Mediterranean, — my 
first experience of it, — and it is not long before the 
]ow shores of Africa are out of sight, and we are at 
sea. It is smooth and very pleasant, and a gentle 
breeze. In the afternoon the ladies say it is really 
cool, and they send below for shawls. One of us has 
the curiosity to look at the thermometer. It is 84^ ! 
Such is the effect of India and the Red Sea on the 
blood. 

Augu9t 20. Monday, The PcloponnesuA I Mado 
the southwest end of the Morea, and all day are 
coasting the Morea, close on board, and going be- 
tween it and the islands. Here is Navarino Bay ! 
The captain points out the place where the Turkish 
fleet lay at anchor, and where the allied squadrons 
came in. 

How deeply interesting is the sight of Greece, — 
the Peloponnesus, — though it be of a part little 
known to fame I Tet it is Greece I 

August 21. Tuesday. Pass between the main 
land of Albania and the islands of Zante, Cephulonin, 
Corfu, and at ten A. M. are at anchor in the beautiful 
harbor of Corfu. What a romantic and beautiful 
spot I . • • 

We are ashore, amid Greek signs and Greek faces 
and Greek speech ! 

The country about is beautifully diversified with 
hill and dale, and all has a healthful, yariegated, ro« 
mnntic air. How much of this is fancy? But who 
can resist it in the isles of Greece, amid olive trees 
and vineyards, and where the Greek of the world's 
poetry, cloqu(»nci», philosophy, and art is domcsticsitcd. 
We fancy, too, that the women have a castey look. 
See the low forehead, full temple, straight nose, and 
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cliisellod lip I And the men, — how keen they look, 
and active I Certainly, they are neither a dull nor 
an oppressed people. They look independent and 
, clever. Among these faces is a sprinkling of what 
must be Austrian, sunburnt, yellow complexion, large 
foreheads, and brown hair. The red cosits of the Eng- 
lish protectorate soldiery are the only signs of a pres- 
ent subjection, mild as it is, and the Venetian licm 
carved on the gateways tells of that of years gone by. 

But our two and one half houra* leaive is up, and 
we must take our feet from off the classic soil, to the 
sooty deck of the steamer, newly coaled and well 
stored with fruits and vegetables. 

We are all on deck, and delighting ourselves with 
the views as we steam out of the harbor. What a 
place for yachting I What drives and walks I We 
turn the corner, and the castle, forts, palace, towora, 
and towering stone houses are hidden, and adieu to 
Corfu I 

August 28. Thursday. The entrance to Trieste 
in sight early this morning, and at eight A. M. we are 
at anchor in the port, the slopes of the hills well dot- 
ted with pleasure-houses, villages and churches, and 
the close-built city before us. By nine o'clock I am 
in my room at my hotel and my sea- voyage ended. 

I am in Europe I It is an exciting thought, and 
one calling for gratitude. I have been carried across 
the Pacific, through all the seas, and inland journeys 
and changes of climates, and heats and dangers of 
China and Japan, and of the eastern seas and British 
India and Egypt, without so much as a hair of my 
head injured. I am and have been in perfect health, 
and have apparently escaped every danger and every 
inconvenience of the hot climates in midsummer, and 
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am now on European soil. I feel almost as if my 
journey were ended, and these European customs 
seem so homelike, — no more Chinese, Hindoos or 
Arabs! . . . 

Venice I Venice! Venice! All my resolutions 
broke down, and my principles gave way! I left 
Trieste with a virtuous resolve to spend one dny only 
in Venice. Hut it was impossible. I can allow for 
anything a man may do in Venice. It took me ns 
nmch by surprise as if I had never heard of it. I did 
not really believe that things were as I had read. 
People may be divided into two classes, those who 
have S('en Venice and can believe in the actualizing 
of the imnginution, and those who have not seen it, 
and may not so believe. 

And how strange it all is ! Here, in the midst of 
the banks and shoals of the Adriatic, not only off the 
land, but out of sight of hard ground, — where only 
coral insects would think of beginning, they have built 
a magnificent, sumptuous city, — a city of marble \\\u\ 
gold and precious stones, of palaces, churches, mon- 
asteries, courts, arsenals, bridges, columns, and prisons, 
— where every stone had to be brought from a dift- 
tunt terra firma^ and gardens, where every nntrsel of 
earth was imported ; and there they led about the sea, 
in canals, as they wished for it, and excluded it, by 
breakwaters, where they did not desire it ; and on the 
weakest foundations of mnd and sand they built the 
heaviest and loftiest structures, and undertook to rule 
the Mediterranean world. The wonders of the place, 
the never-ceasing charm of <'anal and gondohi, front- 
door steps washed by the tide and overlooking bal- 
conies, and noiseless motion of a city without wheel 
or shod hoof, so seized on me, that after giving all 
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Friday to siglitSi and finding tliom not half finialied, 
I gave way and saorifioed another day, — which in- 
deed involved a third, for that was Sunday, and I 
did not witth to travel all that day, as I must, if I did 
not stay over. 

Auguut 27. Monday. Took leave of Venice by 
early morning, going to the railroad station in a 
gondola, under the Bridge of Sighs, by the Rialto, 
and past the palaces on the Grand Canal, and adieu 
to the most interesting and incredible creation of 
men's hands in the form of town or city on the earih*s 
surface I 

Passed through Padua, Vicenza, Verona, Peschiera, 
Desenzano, Brescia, Bergamo and Troviglio, — 
** names that bear a perfume in the mention," — and 
along the beautiful Lago di Garda, which looked, all 
the afternoon, as if it were lying there waiting to be 
sketched by Claude. 

We find the usual delays for examination of pass- 
ports and luggage and feeing of ollicials, and — did 
any ever see a polite German? — except as you may 
see a blossom on a gnilTed limb. Their language, by 
the side of the Italian, sounds Ilyrcinian and hirsute. 
If I were an Italian, I would conspire to cut their 
throats over tul>s, as Leonard did his hogs. 

Reached Milan at ten o'clock P. M. In the domin« 
ions of Victor Emmanuel, regenerated Northern 
Italy ; and ancient Milan, — the Milan of Attila and 
Charles V., of St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and St. 
Charles Borromeo, of the Iron Crown of the Lom- 
bards I Hotel Delia Villa. My window opens on a 
huge dome, at least it looks so against the stars, — 
the Church of St Charles Borromeo. A warm bath 
and bed, and waked up at 9.80 A. M., Tuesdaj/^ A%^ 
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gtint 28tli, to the beautiful light of another day, and 
to bear a party of English women at breakfast, mak- 
ing themselves wretched about beds and ooflfee and 
inns, in sucli a ^' glorious birth *' as this country is to 
11 newly arrived person of any reading or thought or 
feeling I 

Milan lies in the great plain of liombardy, which 
looks as green with grass and trees as the richest val- 
leys. The charm of an Italian city is thnt it is 
finished. There are no vacant lots, no prepared 
streets unbuilt on, no pullings down and alterings. 
Centuries have done the work, and the present 
accepts it. From the top of the csithedral is a se^i of 
brown roofs and white stone houses, avenues and 
{mtchcmof di^ep green, for gardens and public grounds, 
within the city, and a Hat circumference of deep 
green extending to the distant hills. Not Enghmd 
is greener. . . . 

At Fariolo, took diligence for Domo d'Ossola, 
where passed the night. I'he way was directly up 
the Alps, and I had an outside seat with the driver, 
and commanded the whole view. It was the height 
of harvest, and laborers were out in all the valleys 
and green spots, and the laborers were mostly women 
and girls, carry inc^ heavy loads (»f grass and wheat on 
their backs, and often no hats or bonnets, and the nun 
very hot. The verdure is intense, ns great as in Eng- 
land, in the valleys and slopes ; and vines, fruit-trees, 
an<l cultivated grounds are everywhere. The monn- 
tiiins are tipped with per|)ctnal snow, and snow 
and glaciers ^o far down their sides, and in great 
prairies aeross and between tlieni. Nothing in 
America is to bo compared with the Alps. All the 
mountains in New Hampshire might be tsiken from a 
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single range of the Alps and not missed. And, be- 
sides being double their lieight and more, the Alps 
have wild, broken, surprising outlines, — which our 
mountains have not. Then, in the midst of this 
prodigality of gnuuleur, there are the sweetest 
scenes of quiet industry and peaceful life. 

August 80. I%ursday. . . . This has been a glori- 
ous day — a day for a lifetime — a succession of won- 
ders and delights. How the Himalayas or Andes 
compare with the Alps I know not, but it is certain 
they have not the presence of ruined castles, towers, 
and hospices, still used hospices and churches, villages, 
and vineyards, close in upon the snows. The constant 
presence of water is a great feature. Think of poor, 
dry, volcanic Mauna Loa, without a drop of water 
from summit to base I 

AuguHt 81. Friiliiy. Itiilroad from Rex to Ville- 
neuve, on the banks of the Lake of Geneva, — Lake 
Leman, — which we reached at night, and saw the 
moon shine over ^^ pure, placid Lemim." Tlie road 
ail day has been by the side of the rushing Ilhone, 
and through the valley of the Rhone, — a stupendous 
valley, or ciuiin of valleys, and everywhere the Rhone 
a torrent of clay-colored water. Everything is 
dwarfed and ordinary in comparison with the Alps 
and their peaks and vales and torrents. Europe is 
the continent after all. 

8t*ptember 1. Saturday. Steamer from Villeneuve 
to Geneva. This is the charm of charms. First the 
dull white, sullen walls of Chillon, foundations sunk 
in the lake, and then Vevey, Lausanne, Nyon, Cop- 
pet, etc., and the succession all the way to Geneva of 
Ciuttles, towers, villas, simple country-houses, churches, 
chapels, cities, towns, hamlets, washed by the lake, or 
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lying on its slopes, — and in the distance the tower- 
ing Alps and Jura in its ^ misty shroud." I should 
think that no small fiortion of the world had country- 
seats upon tlio Lake of Geneva. And now we a|)- 
proach the hi^h walls of old Geneva. Here the nar- 
row, rushing Uhono divides the city, bridged across 
by many bridges, but no longer of a clay cold, but of 
a beautiful light green as it hurries past the arches 
and along the walls. . . . 

Saturday qfternoonj I am sitting at the window of 
my chamber in the hotel, looking out upon the Rhone, 
the island with Rousseau's statue, and the great 
bridges and opposite streets and towers of the cathe- 
dral. This may be called a stage in my progress 
round the world. 

September 6. Thursday, At Cologne. ... In tho 
afternoon took tho train for Antwerp. A beautiful 
journey this, — from Cologne to Antwerp! It is 
lower Prussia from Cologne to Aix la Chapelle (or, 
more strictly, Verviers), and thence it is Belgium. 
I am charmed with Belgium. Here is a sight that 
comes home, — cattle grazing in tho fiehls under (he 
trees, — cows, oxen, sheep, everywhere, and English 
hedges and shrubbery, and thick trees and groves, 
and such nice houses, — hII so neat and tasteful, — a 
good medium between tho Dutch and French. . . . 

Reached Antwerp at ten v. M. 

September 7. Took leave of this clean, orderly, 
wealthy, respectable city, with regret, and took 
steamer, at one r. M., for London, and took my latest 
step on tho continent of Europe. PasBage down the 
Scheldt by llie neatest little villages, with red roofs, 
and by night were out at sea, on tho German Ocean. 
So natural is it now to me to be on the deck of a 
ship ! I am at home at once. 
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September 8. Saturday. Here I am, in dear old 
London agiiin I I sit down to read my letters from 
home, which I got at the Barings*, not having heard 
from home, a word, for six months ; and when I 
found all well, — all living, — it seemed that my cap 
of blessing was full. Here, in England, in perfectly 
good health, in vigor of health, — with no loss even 
of an umbrella from my luggage, — esca|H3d all dan* 
gers of sea and land, of violence and 8i<;knes8, — in 
all climates and countries ; if I am not grateful, it is 
because gratitude is not in me. 

How pleasant are the old London sights I And 
the parks, Hyde, Green, St. James*, are more beauti* 
f ul, after all 1 have seen elsewhere, than my recollec- 
tion held them. 

September 9. Sunday. What could I do but go to 
the Abbey, to the early communion service, at eight 
o'clock ? How still ! How solemn I The high roof, 
the dim, russet-colored stone, — so much moi*e agree- 
able to the eye than the white and red of most of the 
continental churches, — and the still statues of the 
great dead, — statesmen, orators, soldiers, poets, 
scholars. . • . 

September 11. At five r. M. took train for York, 
at King's Cross station. . . . The long ruins have 
kept everything green, and now the clear, line 
weather, which has relieved the mind of the whole 
kingdom from fear of an entire loss of harvest, seems 
t(» take everybody out of doora. The number of 
boys playing cricket in the green fields as we hurry 
by (for it is vacation, now, at the schools) would sur- 
prise one. They seemed to have been arranged for 
a show, and the girls are walking about and looking 
on, and women sitting under the trees, sowing or 
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reading or tending babies ; and all the working-peo- 
ple are at the IiaryeBt, cutting, gathering, binding or 
"carrying.** After all the world seen, — there is no 
land like England for a home I 

September 13. Thursday. ... At noon took the 
train for Lincoln, which I reached at a little after one 
P. M., and, after lunch, walked out to the cathedral. 

Macaulay was right. He told me, in 1856, to see 
Lincoln. The question was to which cathedrals I 
should go, having then seen none but St. PauKs and 
the Abbey. Some said Salisbury ; some, York ; and 
some, Canterbury, etc., etc. ; but Macaulay said, 
" Lincoln, Lincoln. See Lincoln. That is the best 
of all.'* I attributed this to some accidental preju- 
dice, and did not go; but I Rym|intliize with him. 
If I must choose among all, taking inside and out- 
side, form and color, beauty, size and interest, — ail 
into account, — give me Lincoln. 

September 15. Saturday. Took steamer Persia 
for New York, which got under way at nine o'clock. 
The old view of the fortress-like docks, the low 
shores of Lancashire, and the high co}i8t of Cheshire 
and Wales, the light at Holyhead, and then the open 
sea. 

September 27. Thursday. This day opens in 
America — home. Been absent 438 days, of which 
spent about 233 on the water and 200 on land. New 
York completes the circumnavigation of the globe I 



CHAPTER V. 

TUK WAB PElilOD. 

Ok Sotarday, Uie 29Ui of September, 1860, Mr. Long^ 
fellow, after referring in his diary to an inefifectual effort 
on Ilia part to induce William Cullea Hryant to dine witli 
the Saturday Club, added : *^ We bad Uicluird Dana (tbe 
younger) just returned from a voyage round ibe world, witb 
very pleasant talk about China and Japan, amusing and 
instructing us a good deal." Dana returned wholly restored 
in health, and both ready and anxious to get back to his 
office, there to gather up the scattered renniants of his pt*ac- 
tioe, and at forty-five to begin professioiud life again. He 
had been trying the case of Soccomb v. The Provincial 
Insurance Co. when suddenly taken ill sixteen months be- 
fore, and tliat case at least, if no others, had since been 
slumbering on the docket patiently awaiting his return. 

He got back to America just as Uie momentous presiden- 
tial campaign of 1860 was drawing to its close, and too late 
to take any active part in it, though he did preside over one 
Republican meeting held in Cambridge to ratify the renomi- 
nation of Anson Burlingame for member of Congress. The 
contest in the Fifth Massachusetts District excited intense 
interest that year, owing to the spirited attitude which Mr. 
Burlingame had assumed towards Preston S. Brooks of 
South Carolina after the assault of the latter on Cliarles 
Sumner in the Senate chamber, and the result was very 
doubtful ; for Mr. Burlingame had opposed to him William 
Appleton, a wealtliy manufacturer of high character and 
great bu-siness reputation, u|>on whom adl the elements of 
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opposition to Repablican iniceets had concentrated. Tlie 
Fiftli was the district in which Mr. Dana li?ed, and his 
s]>eech at tlie meeting in Cambridge on the 3d of November 
was sufficiently happy and forcible to call forth the follow- 
ing letter from Josiah Quinry, then an old man in his eighty- 
ninth year, bnt as deeply interentod as any youth of nine- 
teen in the results of the election, particularly tliat in 
Burlingame*s district, where he himself also was a voter. 
The letter, though the characters in which it was written 
were tremulous with age, was in every word and line char- 
acteristic of the writer. It must have been singularly accep- 
table to Dana : — 

My dear Sir, — I cannot refrain from expressing 
nay gratification at finding you agiiin in the political 
field, with armor bright, headpiece strong, sword 
sharp, its keen edge separating niiisole, sinew and 
bone, witli a severity which would have proved per- 
sonal were it not for the masterly dexterity with 
which you cut sheer, exciting the pain without rous- 
ing the irritable. Rut to leave figure and come to 
fact, I thank you for your Cambridge speech. It was 
just the thing. Exact as to Burlingame, true to the 
Constitution, ilnigging into daylight tiio piirty with 
** a long name and a short creed, '^ and placing Ap- 
pleton aloft, lifelike, with due honors and prospective 
defeat. If anything can save the district it will be 
your effort. 

I rejoice to see you again among us, apparently 
with strength renewed, like AntsDus, from the touch 
of ejivth. If the papers tell truth, you have escaped 
perils of land and perils by sea, by shipwrecking and 
bridgebreaking, by waters on the earth an<l by fires 
tinder it. I rejoice, I congratulate, I long to take you 
by the hand and hear from yourself some of your 
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adventares ; and should call on you, but oppoiuit nO" 
tura^ my locomotive powers full. Old age is doing 
its proper work, gently, kiudly, and in a motherly 
way. I have nothing to complain of except my ina- 
bility to pay the respects I owe to my friends, which 
to do I niust be indebted to them for the opportunity. 
A hint I hope you will tiike, and, when other en- 
gagements permit, that you will favor me with a 
sight and a shako of hand in No. 6 Park Street, at 
any hour your convenience permits. 

Truly and respectfully youra, 

JOSIAH QUINCY. 
Boston, 5 Nov,, 1860. 

The political party to which Dana belonged was now to 
take control of the government. Then followed the long, 
anxious winter which preceded the outbreak of hostilities 
in April, 1861, — that winter of alternate hopes and fears, 
through the slowly creeping weeks and months of which 
the country was gradually educating itself to the conviction 
that a civil war was botli inevitable and imminent. No 
American then old enough to participate in the course of 
events will ever forget that winter, — a lurid, U'oubled 
light hangs over it in memory ; and so great was the tension 
that when, at last, the inevitable occnrred and tlie war cloud 
burst, the sense of rehef throughout tlie country was uni- 
versal. At least Uie period of sickening suspense had come 
to an end. 

Between the election in November and the inauguration 
in March the one question of practical politics before the 
country was the transfer of the machinery of the govern- 
ment from the hands, either imbecile or untrustworthy, in 
which it then was to the hands of Uie new mon chosen to 
take possession of it. It was the most critical period 
through which tlie government of the United States ever 
was called npon to pass, — a crisis protracted through 
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months. Looking back on it now, after the lapee of nearly 
thirty years, it is curious to see how earnestly all played 
their parts and how essential to the great catastrophe all 
those parts were. Tlie extremists on both sides were urg- 
ing the country to immediate blows, regardless of conse- 
quences ; and by so doing they were educating it to the 
necessary |Yoint when the hour should come. Had the 
Southern cxtrcniiMls preyailcd, and the Southern blood 
been fired by an assault on Fort Sumter in January, the 
slave States would probably have been swept into a gen- 
eral insurrection while Buchanan was still Pi^esident, witli 
Floyd as his secretory of war. Had tliis occurred, it is 
difficult now to see how the government could have been 
])re8orvo<l. The Southern cxtrcmiHtn, therefore, when they 
urged immediate action, were, from the Southern jKiint of 
view, clearly right Every day then lost was a mistake ; and, 
as the result proved, an irreparable mistake. On the other 
hand, had the extremists of the North prevailed in their 
demand for immediate action, they would in the most effec- 
tive way possible have played the game of their opponents. 
Fortunately tlioy did not prevail ; but their exhortations to 
action and denunciations of every attempt at a compromise, 
educated the country to the fighting point. They did their 
work in this respect none the less thoroughly because they 
did it without design. Between those two bodies of ex- 
tremists was the great mass of the country on eitlier side, 
— so to 8peak the undistributed middle, — ]>atriotic, wedded 
to tho i<loa of i^aco, dreading war and above all civil war, 
devoted to the Union, somewhat devoid of convictions, 
dreading and despising all fanatics, and strongly inclined 
to measures of compromise. A large portion of the slave- 
holding States was still undecided ; clinging to the Union, 
it was yet possible that these doubtful States mi^ht at any 
moment bo 8tain|)eded out of it Of course under the cir- 
cumstances, OS was sufficiently apparent tlien and is obvious 
now, no lasting compromise was possible ; nevertheless, on 
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the part of tlie North, it was highly dosirahle tlmt every 
potfsiblu form of coiiipi'oiniiM) mIiouKI bo divciiBiiod, and din- 
cuBSod at ifroat ioiigili, if oidy to gain tiiiio. It was un* 
quotttioiiahly iiiidur micli coiiditioim m theso tlio ]Mirt of 
the HtatcMiian as well as of tho shrewd iMilitical manager, 
no matter with which side of tlie struggle he sympathised, 
to keep his eyes steadily fixed on that foui*th day of March, 
upon which the macliinery of government was to be trans- 
ferred from James Buclmnan'to Abraliain Lincohi; and, 
if he was a secessionist, he would strain every nerve to 
precipitate a conflict before that day arrived, while, if he 
was a Union man, he would exert himself to the utmost to 
tide |)eacefully over tlie intervening time. After it, the 
deluge — if necessary. 

It is difiicult now, oven for tlioso who participated in it, 
to realize tlie excitement and exasperation of tliose anxious 
days. Serenity, much more silence, was impossible. The 
shadow of tlie impending conflict was oppressive and all- 
prevailing. Though ho had come home fi*oin the East and 
Kitro])e too late to get infected with the election excitement, 
tho greater oxciteniont which followeil tho election soon fast- 
ened itself on Dana. Two of his closest |)crsonal friends 
and political associates, Mr. Sumner and Mr. C. F. Adams, 
were in Congress, — tlie former in tlie Senate and tlie latter 
closing the second year of his only tenn of service in the 
House of Representatives. Tliey were pursuing different 
lines of policy. Sumner was in the fi*ont rank of tlie ex- 
trenibts. Wholly failing to realize Uie inevitable trend of 
eventSi he was haunted by visions of compromise, the mere 
mention of which he vehemently declared demoralized and 
discouraged all loyal heails, whether North or South. 
Among the letters received by Dana during tliat period I 
find one which I wrote him from Washington, dated Feb- 
ruary 28th, in which is an account of a conversation I had 
tlien recently hod with Sumner, a convci'sation I still dis- 
tinctly remember. " I talked witli him/' I wrote in this 
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letter, *'ltfilf nn hoar, and he omted and deohimed,— 
down tlie hiw and prooUimed tlie goepel, — in the most ex* 
traordinary manner. He deckred that the only question of 
real, practical statesmanship inyolyed in the straggle had 
not been touched, and that was the treatment of the seced- 
ing States. I suggeste<l tliat secession was revolution, and 
nothing new, and to bo treated as any other revolution, and 
not in some new and ingenious method as yet untold in his- 
tory. With his usual strict logical force he reiterated* his 
previous assertion, and diverged into an attack on Seward, 
lie declared that Seward could not rino to tlio emergency ; 
that he was only a politician and looked on the question as 
such, whereas a statesman was needed for its solution ; tliat 

* throughout the session he had been demented, and the film 
had not yet fallen from his eyes.' He described an inter- 
view in which ' I pleaded with him, I besought him by his 
principles of the past, his credit in the present, his good 
name in tho future, by all tliat was sacred between us, to 
strike out ' the passage in his speech in which he indicated 
how far he was willing to go in support of Andrew Johnson 
and our Union friends of tlie South. He then proceeded to 
glowingly describe how clearly he saw his path before him. 

* It is as plain as midday. I am as sure of it as fate, — a 
glorious, eternal victory awaits us. We have but to stand 
firmly by our principles ; to yield nothing ; our path is so 
simple, so easy. The border States beseech us to no more 
debauch them by this talk of concession, but to stand firmly 
by the Constitution,' " etc., etc. 

While Sumner was daily declaiming in this fervid and 
impetuous manner in the ante-rooms of the Senate chamber, 
Dana's other friend, Mr. Adams, was in the hall and com- 
mittee rooms of the House of Representatives acting in 
close cooperation with Mr. Seward, and endeavoring to use 
up titno until the transfer of the goVcrnmciit should be 
effected. He was not wholly without hopes that some basis 
of compromise might be reached which would divide the 
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South while Bacrificing no essential point in the anti-shivery 
code of principles ; hut, whether tliis were or were not po6« 
sible, he held that it was absolutely essential to protract 
tlie discussion until tlie inauguration of Lincoln hatl put tlie 
control of the govcrnnient both dtfa^oto and dejure in the 
hands of Union men. 

Dana in the course of the winter wrote to Mr. Adams 
the following letter, among others, which sufficiently defines 
his own position : — 

Boston, Dtatuhtr S6, ISSO. 

My dbar Sib, — I am extremely obliged to you 
for the time you have given to me, and find in your 
letter a more satisfactory statement of the issues and 
duties than I have anywhere seen. 

I will stand by you on this ground, — that there 
shall be no changes in the Constitution in the direc- 
tion of the support of slavery, either politically or 
territorially, even at the peril of disruption. 

As to legislative compromises, I suppose no one 
cares for them except for immediate political effect, 
and as means of building up or throwing down par- 
ties and power. I agree that our course should be 
to refuse them altogether. If anything ought to be 
done, let it be done as matter of duty. If we think 
not, let votes determine the result, without our com- 
plicity in it. 

My only solicitude is to do my duty in my own 
sphere, which is Massachusetts. Wo are pressed with 
the request to repeal our Personal Liberty Bills as a 
mode of strengthening the hands of the loyal people 
of the border States, as a conciliation without com- 
promise, and as preventing distraction of our friends, 
and removing a rallying cry from our enemies, and 
OS a kind of clearing of the decks for action on the 
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great iBSues, etc. These requests come from Repub- 
licans in the Middle and Western States. 

Our course is clears so far, — to consider the sub- 
ject, refer to a committee, etc. But I wisli to have 
an opinion and a clear course (or conversation, if not 
for public speech. 

It seems to me the question is, — what test is to 
be applied to the bills ? Is it the test of riglit and 
wrong, or some other test? If the former, it is e;isy. 
If any are iitioonstitutionul, they should bo repealed. 
If any are couBtitutional and also useful as bond fide 
safeguards ngainst the abuse of the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850, they should stand. If any are techni- 
cally constitutional, but not needed as safeguards 
HgaitiBt abuse, and only effective to obstruct the ren- 
dition of actual slaves to actual masters and to make 
it odious, — those, on question of mere right, should 
be rc*[X3Hle(l. I)ut if the test is to l)e a yielding to 
threats, they will not be. If the test is to be a con- 
ciliation, at the request of leading Ilepubli(*ans else- 
where, comicHited with an actual or professed, or even 
an attempt(>d change of the law of 1850, it ciin bo 
done. In this view, it seems to me not nccessury for 
a citizen like me to act or speak now. The govern- 
or's address, the action of the Committee of Thirty- 
three on the Fugitive Slave liuw nnd Personal Lil)- 
crty Hills and other events wliirli any hour may bring 
forth, will soon present the subject in the form of a 
distinct issue, with intelligible tests, and then a pri- 
vate citizen mny act or speak usefully. In this view 
I have declined speaking at \Vorccster this week or 
next. 

In the general, I shall talk or speak after this 
fashion : — If the Union can be preserved with an 
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unmiitilated Constitution, unclogged by new com- 
promises, I am willing to support a reasonable Fugi- 
tive Slave Law ; for I regard the preservation of such 
a Union as a very higli niorail duty, which we owe 
to peace, to civilization, to the development of a con- 
tinent, and to the founding of free States, justifying 
the most painful legal duty of rendering back a fugi- 
tive slave. This has always been my opinion. Rut 
if the only terms for preserving the Union are some 
substantial concession, political or territorial, to the 
slave-power, we will agree to no such terms, and will 
justify ourselves to the world, now and hereafter, in 
history, and to those for whom we act who are voice- 
less, and, I reverently believe, to the Disposer of all 
events. 

The resignation of his seat in Congress by Mr. Appleton, 
because of declining health, made during the autumn of 
1861 a vacancy in the representation of the Fifth District. 
In the distribution of federal patronage under the now a<l- 
ministration, Mr. Burlingame had been api>ointed minister 
to Austria ; and, when the Austrian government intimated 
that the appointment was not acceptable on account of 
certain action of Mr. Ihu'iingunio in Congress bearing on 
the question of a free Italy, he had been transferred to 
China. Mr. Burlingame was, therefore, no longer in tlie 
political field, and Mr. Dana's name was naturally men- 
tioned in connection with the vacancy. 

The nomination finally went to Samuel Hooper, who 
thereafter by a series of rciilections represented the district 
until his death in the year 1875 ; nor is there any good rea- 
son to suppose that Dana could have secured it in 18G1 had 
he come forward as a candidate. Nevertlioless he then did 
consider tlie question of entering on Congressional life, and, 
as the result of much reflection, decided that he could not 
afford to do so. I remember at this time meeting him in the 
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ttreoi one day and going with him to lunch at noroe restau- 
rant^ when he discussed the question pro and eon after hb 
fashion. I urged hitn to allow no small considerations to 
stand in his way, hut, if he could get the nomination, to 
take it and tlie chances it offered. My line of argument 
on this occasion I have already alluded to ; his, as I recall 
it, was based wholly on domestic and money considerations. 

Some months before he had accepted the {mm! lion of 
United States attorney for the district of Massachusetts, for 
which he had naturally been designated by his professional 
standing and political record ; or, as Sumner wrote to him 
from Washington on the 14th of April, *' in conversing witli 
the President on our Massachusetts cases, I said that * as to 
Mr. Dana, he was already nomiimte<l by general public 
opinion, and all that remains now is to register it' I then 
passed on to the next case. Of course you will accept. But 
at all events we have had the honor of enrolling your name 
in our llcpublican listo, and I am proud of it'* The nom- 
ination was sent to the Senate by President Lincoln on the 
12th of April, and Mr. Dana entered upon the duties of the 
office on the 26th of the same month. Ordinarily the posi- 
tion of United States District Attorney is not a consider- 
al)lc one, cilher as respects dignity or emolument. The 
holder of it is indeed little more than a prosecuting officer, 
drawing a salary of some $6,000 a year, and so occupied 
with tlie routine of his office as to be cut off from all pro- 
fessional work outside of it. It is an office which no lead- 
ing barrister can afford to hold. Dana took it and hold it 
at a time, and the only time, when it was an office of great 
importance : and, as will presently be seen, he gave its im- 
portance to it. 

Diina held the position of district attorney all through the 
war period and until the work of rcconstnicting the con- 
quered Soutii \\'m\ been fully entered upon. His views and 
feelings during those troubled years are best though very 
insufficiently set forth in liis own letters written at the mo- 
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ment. He kept no diary or other record of pawing events 
and his participation in them. 

In reading these letters it is obvions they were never writ- 
ten for publication, or with any thought of future historical 
use. In them opinions are often expressed, both of public 
men and of the course of events which the result did not 
justify. None the loss, so far as Uioy go, tlioso letters are 
contemporaneous evidence of what was said and thought, 
and of what took place during a momentous struggle, and 
as such, so far as they relate to public men and public events^ 
they should not be suppressed, even though he who wrote 
them might, could he now be consulted, forbid their use. 
Side lights of this sort unconsciously tlirown at the moment 
by actors in great events, or even by on-lookers, often supply 
much that is by no means of the least value in the mass of 
material from which history is evolved ; and the lapse of 
years invariably converts private papers into public prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Adams was now minister to England and living in 
London, having left America early in May. To him Mr. 
Dana wrote as follows, the other })ortions of his letter being 
devoted to questions connected with the British proclamar 
tion of neutrality, tlien recently issued : — 

[1861. June 4.J Sumner has spent ten days at 
Washington, and comes back as full of denuncia- 
tions of Mr. Soward as ever. He gave me some 
anxiety, as I listened to him, lest he was in a heated 
state of brain. He cannot talk five minutes without 
bringing in Mr. Seward, and always in bitter terms 
of denunciation. I mention this to you because I 
have reason to believe that his correspondence with 
England (which is large, and in influential quai't(M*s) 
and his conversations with the foreign diplomats at 
Washington are in the same style. His mission is to 
expose and denounce Mr. Seward, and into that mis- 
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sion he puts rII his usual intellectual and moral en- 
ergy. Ho represent-s lilm as distrusted and overruled 
in the Cabinet, and disliked and distrusted by the 
diplomats, and as pursuing a course of correspondence, 
Inngunge, and manner calculated to bring England 
and France to coldness, if not to open rupture; and 
at home as answerable for all our unpreparedness and 
false positions in the past, and as reudy to sell us all 
out in the future. His conversation is in no sense 
confidential, for it is the same all over town, still 1 
should not report it were it not that it may be impor- 
tant to you officially. 

He says Scott told him the war would be over in 
one year, and Butler said at the second frost. . . . 

Five months later, he wrote again to Mr. Adams : — 

[1861. Kovemher 26, Boston.] I ho|>e you now 
feel better about the navy. Wilkes has done a noble 
thing, and done it well. It has, with all its elements 
of poetic justice, struck a chord in the public heart 
that only a grcnt victory couhl have struck. 

The Port lloyal affair was also well done. There 
nppears to be a healthier feeling everywhere since 
these two events. . . . 

Sumner's speech is a magnificent exposition (f 
mean his late ppeech, since October 1) of the sin and 
horrors of slavery and its ill effect on all our politics, 
causing and sustaining this rebellion, etc., etc. But, 
so far as a policy, measures, a principle of action is 
concerned, it is vngue. He seems to assume that if 
our twenty millions can be made to hate slaveholders 
and slaviM-y badly enough, and to believe that they can 
hit 'em hard, all the rest will take care of itsc^lf. If 
the steam is got up to the highest, and the boat 
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headed into them, all else is immaterial. I cannot 
agree to that. Under the war power wc can do wliat 
is (1) necessary for the purposes of the war, (*J) jus- 
tified by humanity, gootl sense and the consent of 
Christendom. I know no other limits. But S. mnkes 
the abolition of slavery by force the moral justifica- 
tion and end of the war. The war is a meams. lie 
preaches a holy crusade. But wo cannot justify war 
on the domestic inUitutiona of the Southern States 
as an end and object. We must not propagate even 
Christianity by the sword. The war must be to 
sustain the Constitution, and prevent the estiiblish- 
ment of an independent nation in our limits ; or, if 
we admit the Union and Constitution to be at an 
end, as matter of law and of fact, then wec;ui justify 
it only on the ground of an imperial and paramount 
necessity to establish one government over the old 
limits, wholly, or so far as we choose, talking the re- 
sponsibility for the negroes on ourselves. The diffi- 
culty with S. is this : — He has had great difficulty 
in justifying a support of the Constitution with its 
slave clauses. He has great difficulty in justifying 
tvar on any terms. But to justify war in order to 
sustain a constitution that itself needs justification 
is too much for him. He relieves his conscience by 
proclaiming this to be a holy crusade to abolish 
slavery. . . . 

As will be inferred from the first paragraph in the fore- 
going extract, Mr. Dimo, like most of his countrymen at 
home, was for the moment carried away in the excitement 
over Commodore Wilkes's high-lianded proceeding in the 
Mason-Slidell, or *' Trent " affair. In fact, so carried away 
was he that he sent a communication to the Boston '* Daily 
Advertiser," laying down tlie law in the case, as he under- 
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stood it, and fully jtiAtifying tlio action of tlie commander 
of tlie San Jacinto. Fortunately, in this respect more discreet 
than many other prominent public characters of the time, 
hoUi executive and judicial, including the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Chief •lustico of Mamuchusetts, ho did not 
publicly api>ear as rcsiionsihle for his utterances. A copy of 
this communication he even sent to Mr. Adams. It close«l 
with the following words, curiously illustrative of tlie mental 
oondltion into which some of the coolest heads in America 
had then worked themselves : " We rather look to see Mr. 
Seward or Mr. Adams call the immediate attention of her 
iiiajoMiy*8 government to this violation of neutrality [the 
carrying of Messrs. Mason and SlidcU on a liritish mail 
8tGnin(*r lM*t\vron neutral {Mirts] than to sco Jjord I^yuns 
or Earl Uusscll aihlrcssing our government on the subject" 
Naturally, Mr. Adams failed to take this highly patriotic, 
if somewhat roseate, legal view of Commodore Wilkes^s 
procecdinpr, and presently wrote ISIr. Dana quite forcibly 
to that effect. The excitement over the Wilkes blunder 
had incanwhilo snbRided, and in a subsequent letter Afr. 
Dana made the following handsome and most characteristio 
acknowledgment : — 

[1862. Sunday^ January 10, Cambridge] The 
day I received your letter I left for Wnshington to 
attcn<l the Supreme Court, nnd roiitrnod \\\f^i night. 
I seize the first opportunity to write you, because I 
owe it to you to make tlin eailirst acknowlcHlgment 
that you wore ri^lit nnd I was wrong in the matter 
of the 'JVont. Mr. So ward is not only right, but 
Rubrnno. It wiifl a lililo loo Rublimntod, doplilog- 
inatod and derocatcd for connnon mortals, but I bow 
to it as to a superior intelligence. You saw the ques- 
tion as a statesman, I only as a lawyor, 

I heard Sumner's speech. It is the beat thing for 
his popularity and reputation that he has done. It 
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was the first opportunity ho has had to speak without 
offending half the nation. It was desirable to have 
not only America but Kuro])o see that the surrender 
was on principle, and not from fear, and Sumner*8 
speech will do a great deal in that direction. I do 
not agree to his lata^ or rather, perhaps, we do not 
mean the same thing by the word law. He cites 
treaties, but they are mostly made to modify or clear 
up the law. He cites diplomatic correspondence, 
which often indicates the efforts of one nation to 
obtain a declaration of doubtful law, or to effect 
changes in it, or to make a new rule for new cases, 
quite as much as it indicates a deliberate, impartial 
judgment of what the law is. He ignores adjudged 
cases, and cites a few extracts from commentators 
and diplomatists which are not all logically applica- 
ble. The Anglo-Saxon mind defers to adjudged 
ciises, as the best evidence of preexisting law. Nut 
so the mind of Continental Euro|)e ; and the latter 
is Sumner's storehouse. I told him I preferred Mr. 
Seward's law to his, because I am a sailor and a 
lighter, while his object was to keep as near as he 
can to the ^^ True Glory of Nations," and have no 
war, if possible, and, if we must light, to use blank 
cartridges as much as we can. On the sea, war is 
stripped of all its horrors, — to non-combatants, 
women, children, homes, graves, churches, fields, the 
sanctuaries of life, the basket and the store, the 
wounded and the dying. It touches only those men, 
enlisted combatants, who go down to the sea to fight ; 
and with them it is seldom, and soon over. To all 
others it is a mere money question^ of loss of property 
which has been intentionally and knowingly subjected 
to a war risk, for the sake of profit. I believe that 
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the most mild and humane form of war is the ooer« 
cicm uf your enemy by material distress. I believe in 
your right to drive him off tlie highway, to keep him 
to his own soil and freehold, and to test the flag, the 
papers and the conduct of all neutrals, Sumner^s 
happy vagueness and felicitous, warm, rose-colored 
haze enable him to talk peace where there is and 
can be no peace, and prophesy perpetual calm weather 
on the ocean. • • . 

The following is an extract from a letter written nine 
months later to a member of his family : — 

[1862. October 1.] The Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation and the lead of Sumner, Andrew, Greeley, etc., 
all sounds very finely. It is good for platforms and 
rhetoricians, but I fear it is not statesftianship. '^C*est 
magnifique, mais ce n'est ptis la guerre,'* as the 
French general said of Balaklava. It mat/ be right, 
and may be successful, and it has been done. Those 
are reasons enough for not uttering in public even 
misgivings about it. But I cannot give this course a 
hearty, intelligent support. But I can support the 
President. I fear it is to be a dead failure. Unless 
we meet with decisive success l)efore that Proclama- 
tion takes eilect, the war is over, the slaves are not 
free, and the maniigers of the war, from the Presi- 
dent down (I mean the civilians), are doomed to the 
wall. The Proclamation is not what vour friends 
suppose it to be. It does not interfere with slavery 
in the loyal States. It only threatens to abolish it 
in the States that continue disloyal, — that is to say, 
in the States which we cannot conquer, and in which 
we cannot emancipate one slave. It is, Slavery 
where we can emancipate, and freedom where we 
cannot. 
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I hoi>e it will turn out right, for it is done. But 
I fear. When ilie noUe is over, I four the majority 
will think aa 1 do.^ 

Sixteen mouths kter, after anotlier official visit to Wash- 
ington, he again wrote as follows to Mr. Adams : — 

[1868. March 9.] As to the polities of Washing- 
ton, the most striking thing is the absence of personal 
loyalty to the President. It does not exist. He has 
no admirers, no enthusiastic supporters, none to bet 
on his head. If a Jtepubliciin convention were to bo 
held to-morrow, he would not get the vote of a State. 
He does not act or talk or feel like the ruler of a 
great empire in a great crisis, lliis is felt by all, and 
has got down through sill the layera of society. It 
has a disastrous effect on all departments and classes 
of officials, as well as on the public. lie seems to me 
to be fonder of details than of principles, of tithing 
the mint, anise and cummin of patronage, and per- 
sonal questions, than of the weightier matters of em- 
pire, lie likes rather to talk and tell stories with 
all sorts of persons who come to him for all sorts of 
purposes than to give his mind to the noble and 
manly duties of his great post. It is not difficult to 
detect that this is the feeling of his cabinet. He has 
a kind of shrewdness and common sense, mother wit, 
and slipshod, low levelled honesty, that made him a 

' Mr. J>aiia a f tor wards saw no oaoiMi to oliaiige the yiowb here ex- 
preesed. Indeed, one of the hist things he ever wrote for publication 
was a brief article in the North American Review (August, 1880, p. 
128) arguing the nullity of the Emancipation Proeluination. lie 
again uisisted on looking at the great question ** only as a lawyer,*' 
persistently ignoring the fact tlutt by tlie proclamation of Lincoln, aa 
conimander-iu-cliief of the army and navy, tlie country stooil legally 
as well as morally committed to a line of policy which involved vast 
oonseqaeDoes. 
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good \vest(^rii jury lawyer. But lie is an unutterable 
calamity to us where he is. Only the army can save 
us. C^ongrcss is not a council of state. It is a mere 
district representation of men of district reputations. 
It has passed some good laws to enable the Presi- 
<lent to do the work, but the nation does not look 
up to it for counsel or lead. Stanton assured me 
that Charleston is to be taken immediately. It is 
to be done by the ironclads. We have no troops 
beyond enough to hold it after capture. It is to be 
the great test of boats against ports. I confess I 
have nty fears. Then, he says, Vicksburg is to fall, 
and we are to have the entire Mississippi, and so cut 
off the progress of slavery and its supplies. Chase 
says we must fight them from below, and not crowd 
them down from the North. Stanton has come to 
Wlieve in mud at last, since Hurnside and llookt»r 
have both succumbed to it. 

Chase looks and acts as if he meant to be the next 
President. As for Sumner, I called on him and left 
my card the day I arrived, and heard nothing from 
him for the twenty days I was there, except meeting 
him once by accident for a few minutes at the house 
of a friend. He was constrained, though it would 
not be apparent to others. No word has passed be- 
tween us ; but he considers me as unloyal to him for 
having questioned the plan and policy of his friends. 

Is it or not a defect in our system, the want of 
personal rcsponflibility ? There is no one responsible 
for the legislation of Congress. It is such as the 
machine grinds out. This President has no cabinet, 
in the proper sense. They do not net as a unit, ami 
carry their united weight for their UH'asuros. On 
the contrary, I found them freely disclaiming lespon- 
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Bibility for leading measures of the government, and 
even denouncing them. This average, irresponsible 
result may do well where you wish to get the aver« 
age wish or opinion of constituents ; but in admin- 
istration of affairs of state I think more of the per* 
9(mnel than I used to. 

Few of those even most familiar with the history of the 
Civil War knew anything of the important legal episodes 
oonnected with it Much has been said and written of the 
gathering of armies, of the fitting out of fleets, of tlie block- 
ade of the rebel ports, and of the political and diplomatic 
discussions which absorbed the tune and energies of the 
statesmen and diplomats of that day ; but out of these grew 
a class of questions, tlie decision of wliidi by the courts of 
law had a most important bearing on military operations. 
The issue of President Lincoln's proclamations of April 19 
and 27, 1861, and, in pursuance thereof, the blockade of the 
Southern ports and the capture on tlie high seas of ships 
carrying contraband goods, or of ships owned by parties 
residing in tlie States in rebellion, implying, of course, pro- 
ceedings in the prize courts for the condemnation of such 
captured vessels, raised in tbose courts a class of questions 
that involved tlio authority of the government to suppress 
the rebellion. This was Uie momentous issue presented in 
tlie cause known as ''The Prize Cases,*' which was decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States at its December 
term, 1862.^ Mr. Dana thus described it in a letter to Mr. 
Adams written immediately upon his return home after 
making his argument before the full bench at Washington : — 

[1863. March 9, Boston.] These causes present 
our Constitution in a new und peculiar light. In all 
States but ours, now existing or that have ever ex- 
isted, the function of the judiciary is to interpret the 
acts of the government. In oui*s, it is to decide upon 

1 2 Block, 035. 
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their lop^nliiy. Tlio govomment is carrying on a war. 
It 18 exerting all the powers of war. Yet the claim- 
ants of the captured vessels not only seek to save 
their vessels by denying that they are liable to cap- 
ture, but deny the right of the government to exer- 
cise war powers, — .deny that tliis can be, in point 
of law, a war. So the judiciary is actually, after a 
war of twenty-three months* duration, to decide 
whether the government has the legal capacity to 
exert these war powers. This is the result of a writ- 
ten Constitution, as a supreme law, under which 
there is no sovereign power, but only coordinate de- 
partments. 

Contemplate, my dear sir, the possibility of a Su- 
preme Court deciding that this blockade is illegal I 
What a position it would put us in before the world 
whose commerce we have been illegally prohibiting, 
whom we have unlawfully subjected to a cotton fam- 
ine and domestic dangers and distress for two years I 
It would end the war, and where it would leave us 
with neutral powera it is fearful to contemplate I Yet 
such an event is legally possible, — I do not think it 
probable, hardly possible, in fact. But last year I 
think there wiis danger of such a result, when the 
blockade was new, and before the three new judges 
were ap|>ointod. The bare contemplation of such a 
possibility makes us pause in our boastful assertion 
that our written Constitution is clearly the best 
adapted to all exigencies, the last, best gift to man. 

Tlie three new judges here referred to were Davis. 
Swayno niul Miller, all apiioiiitcd by President Lincoln in 
October, 1862. Before they took their seats, the Supreme 
Court was composed of the Chief Justice, Taney, and of 
the five associate justices Wayne, Catron, Nelson, Grier 
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and Clifford, all DeroocraU, and three of them appointed 
from slavoliolding States. What made the situation more 
grave was the fact tliat the Chief Justice hod ah'eady, from 
his circuit bench, clmlluugcd the legality of some of Presi- 
dent Lincoln's most imiiortunt and essential acts. 

In Uie months of May and June of 1861 a number of 
vessels had been captured by our naval cruisers and brought 
in to New York, Boston and Philadelphia for condemnation 
by tlie United States courts of tliose cities as prizes of war. 
Most of tliese vessels luul been condemned, eitlier as block- 
ade-runners, illicit traders in contraband goods, or as the 
property of persons residing in the rebel States. Appeals 
were taken to the Supreme Court, and, at the begrinning of 
the December term, 1862, Attorney-general Bates decided 
to ask the court to group and advance these cases en bloo^ 
for argument and decision without awaiting the slow pro- 
gress of the docket in its regular order. The court granted 
this motion, and at that term all of the cases then pend- 
ing were argued. 

The appellants had retained an array of eminent counsel 
to contest the judgments of the lower courts. The Attor- 
ney-general, realizing that the administration was on trial at 
the bar of the judicial department of the government, called 
to his aid the ablest lawyers of the country. At tlie head 
of these was William M. Evarts. 

Among the appealed cases was that of the Amy Warwick, 
a vessel captured and brought into tlie port of Boston as 
a prize. She was condemned by tlio distiict court there 
on the ground that her owners were residents of a State 
in rebellion. Mr. Dana had ofTicially conducted the case 
for tlie government, and the Attorney-general invited him 
to follow it into the Supreme Court Both by training at 
the bar and before the mast, no less than by the natural 
turn of his thought and habit of his mind, Mr. Dana was 
better qualified to present the cose on the side of the govern- 
ment, OS, in view of all the cu^cumstances, it ought to be 
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presented, than any other lawyer in America. It was a 
great issue before a great trtbanal. 

Of the argument Mr. Dana then made, one who was pres- 
ent, writing after ** the lajise of more than a quarter of a 
century had dimmed his recollection of the details^" has 
recently given the following account : — 

'*Mr. Dana opened the argument for the government, 
confining himself to tlie single question of enemy pniperty, 
the question decided by Judge Sprague in the Amy War- 
wick. There are but few now living who hoai*d tliat ai-gu- 
ment, for all of the judges but one and all of the counst4 
but two or three are gone ; but tliose who are left can easily 
recall tlie glow of admiration and delight with which they 
listened to that luminous and exquisite presentation of the 
status which armed the Executive with power to use the 
methods and processes of war to suppress the great rebel- 
lion. Dry legal questions were lifted into the higher region 
of international discussion, and the philosophy of the bar- 
baric right of capture of private property at sea was for the 
first time in the hearing of most of the judges then on the 
bench applied to the pending situation with a power of rea- 
soning and a wealth of illustration and a grace and felicity 
of style tliat swept all before them. After Mr. Dana had 
closed his argument, 1 happened to encounter Judge Grier, 
who had retired for a moment to tlio corridor in the rear of 
the bench, and whose clear judicial mind and finely culti- 
vated literary taste had keenly enjoyed the speech, and, in a 
burst of unjudicial onthiiniasni, ho saicl to mo, ' Well, your 
little " Two Years Bcforo the Mast " has settled that ques- 
tion ; there is nothing more to say about it! ' 

** In the opinion which that eminent justice afterwards 
delivered as tlio organ of the court, aflinninpr at all points 
the positions of the povornmcnt in this pfroat controversy, 
and giving tho higliest legal sanction to President Lincoln's 
acts, ho reaffirmed his impulsive compliments to Mr. Dana*8 
argument" 

The argument in the " Prize Cases " was not only the 
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great forensic legal effort of Dana*8 life, but it was unqtiefi- 
iionubly a gi*eat argiuueiit, — one wortliy of the issue and of 
the tribunal. No reference to it by Dana biinself can now 
be found except tliose contained in the following brief 
notes addressed at the time to Mr. Lothrop,^ hb assistant 
in Boston, and in the letter, ah*eady quote<l from, written to 
Mr. Adams immediately after his return from Washington. 
To Mr. Lothrop he wrote as follows, curiously contirming 
the recollections just given, as to the impression made by 
the argument on Judge Grier : — 

[1808. February 18, Washington.] I have argncd 
the Amy Warwick, and Bangs returns this morning. 

I have every reason to be satisfied with my align- 
ment and its results. The compliments I have re- 
ceived from the judges and audience and counsel are 
quite too flattering to be put on paper. They seem 
to think tlie philosophy of the law of prize has been 
developed for the first time in its bearing on the pres- 
4'nt question. 

^February 23.] ... I have won Judge Grier's 
heart. He pats me on the shoulder and says I have 
cleared up all his doubts, and that it is the best ar- 
gument lie has heard for five years, etc. The Attor- 
ney-general seems quite overcome with his emotions 
on the subject, and cannot say enough. Seward is 
flattering, and others. 

^ WbUe dealing with this period of Bir. Dana** life, I wxote to Mr. 
Lothrop asking for rach information or aasistanoe hearing upon it as 
It might be in his power to giro me. He was then trareUing in 
Eoropei and his reply came too late for nse in the preparation of this 
chapter, then already in the proof-eheets. But, besides throwing 
roach light, — from one long and closely associated with him, — on 
Mr. Dana's character and methods of work, the letter has in other 
respects seemed to me too Taluable and interesting to be lost. I 
haTC, therefore, printed it in full in the Appendix to this Tolume. 
The statement in it of the public issues inTolved in the ** Prise 
Cases *' is much clearer than that in the text 
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As for tlie country^ I see no liope but in tlie nrmy* 
Victory alone can help ns. The lack of respect for 
the President, in all parties, is unconcealed. 

The followifijv letter, written more tlian a year later to a 
member of his family, contains an interesting pen-and-ink 
sketch from lif o : — 

[18G4. April 21, Washington, Willard's.] Ar- 
rived here at the usual hour last night, and every- 
thing seemed as natural as life. The people were 
eating at the tables just as we left them, and ns if it 
were the next meal to the one we last took here, and 
the black waiters rushing about, the clatter, the 
crowd and the same classes of persons. 

Coming out of tea-room met Senator Harris, with 
his sympathetic eyes. Went to the ofDce to inquire 
for my luggage, when a short, round-shouldered man, 
in a very tarnished major-generars uniform came up, 
and asked about Iiis card for General Dana, which 
led me to look at him. There was nothing marked 
in his appearance. He had no gait, no station^ no 
manner, rough, light-brown whiskers, a blue eye, and 
rather a scrubby look withal. A crowd formed 
round him, men looked, stared at him, as if they 
were taking his likeness, and two generals were in- 
troduced. Still, I could not get his name. It was 
not Hooker. Who could it be? He had a cigar in 
his mouth, and rather the look of a man who did, 
or once did, take a little too much to drink. I in- 
quired of the bookkeeper. " That is Ocneral Grant." 
I joined the starers. I saw that the ordinary, scrubby- 
looking man, with a slightly seedy look, ns if ho was 
out of otfxce and on half-pay, and nothing to do but 
to hang round the entry of Willard's, cigar in mouth, 
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had a clear blue eye and a look of resolution, hb if he 
oould not be trifled with, and an entire indifference to 
the crowd about him. Straight noee, too. Still, to 
see him talking and smoking in the lower entry of 
Willard*8 in that crowd, in such times, — the gener- 
alissimo of our armies, on whom the destiny of the 
empire seemed to hang! 

Spent the evening at Mr. Seward's. No one pres- 
ent, and Mr. S. and I had a full talk. His conver- 
sation always interests me, although it is strange and 
not always dignified ; still it is natural and peculiar. 
He says the government is back on the platform of 
Hamilton and the Federalists, and that nothing less 
is capable of carrying it through the crisis. 

This morning at brt^akfust found the Dunns. Gen- 
eral Grant was breakfasting with them, so I was in- 
troduced. He was just leaving the table, and going 
to the front for the great movement. I said, ** I sup- 
pose. General, you don't mean to breakfast again 
until the war is over." ** Not here I shan't." He 
gets over the ground queerly. He does not march, 
nor quite walk, but pitches along as if the next step 
would bring him on his nose. But his face looks 
fiitn and hard, and his eye is clear and resolute, and 
he is certainly natural and clear of all appearance of 
self-consciousness. How war, how all great crises 
bring us to the one-man power I 

While in Washingrton at this time Dana mode a hurried 
visit to the camp of the Army of the Potomac, about to 
enter upon the bloody cam])aign of 1864, during which it 
fought its way through Uie Wilderness and Cold Harbor 
from the Rappahannock to the James, and across the James 
to the lines before Petersburg. I was Uien in conunand 
of a detachment of oavaliy at the headquarters of General 
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Meade, and Dana was my graest He saw Meade, Ham- 
phreys and Sedgwick, and from Washington wrote liome as 
follows to Mr. Lothrop and to members of his family : — 

[April 26.] Meade and Humphreys are gentlemen, 
— well-bred, courteous, hononible men, — and they 
set the tone of heudquartei*s, which is in all respects 
satisfactory. Sedgwick is a blufif, pleasant, hearty 
fellow, bnive and self-possessed and a thorough figliter. 
. • . Sedgwick spoke in very high terms of the Mas- 
sachusetts regiments, especially the 20th, and of Major 
AblK)tt who now commands it. Ho (hinks Abbott a 
bright, particular star, though he did* not express it 
in these words. . . . Headquarters is an inspiriting^ 
Washington a dispiriting^ place. 

The Major Abbott here alluded to was Henry Livermore 
Abbott He was killed a few days later in the terrible bat- 
tles in tlie Wilderness ; and it was thought at the time, by 
tliose most competent to judge, that no braver oflScer, nor 
one of greater military promise, there laid down his life. • 
General Sedgwick was killed at Spottsylvania on the 9th 
day of the following month. 

[JbTay 4.] Since I wrote you I have had inter- 
views witli the President, Seward, Blair, Stanton, 
Welles, and a short one with Chase. 

The cabinet is at sixes and sevens, or ^' Isaac and 
Josh," as my witness said. They say dreadful things 
of one another. (Not Seward ; I have never beard 
him spoak harshly of one of them.) 

The President told me he had read my pamphlet 
on the decision of the Supreme Court, and that it 
cleared up his mind on the subject entirely ; that it 
reasoned out and put into scientific statement what 
he had all along felt in his bones must be the truth 
of the matter, and was not able to find anywhere in 
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the books, or to reason out SHtisfactorily to liim- 
self. 

[May 4.] I leave here this afternoon for Philadel- 
phia* 

I (lined wilh Seward — no guests — yesterday at 
six, and had a good deal of interesting talk. 

At nine went to White House, and spent a half 
hour with Mrs. Lincoln, and then a half-hour or more 
with the President. 

I cannot describe the President; it is impossible. 
He was sobered in his talk, told no extreme stories, 
said some good things and some helplessly naturtd 
and naive things. You can*t help feeling an interest 
in him, a sympathy and a kind of pity ; feeling, too, 
that he lias some qualities of great value, yet fearing 
that his weak points may wreck him or wreck some- 
thing. His life seems a series of wise, sound con- 
' elusions, slowly reached, oddly worked out, on great 
questions, with constant failures in administration of 
details and dealings with individuals. 

When I return I will tell you of a high compli- 
ment he paid mo, in a sincere, awkward manner. 

In February, 1865, after Thomas's victoriee at Nashville, 
it was obvious that thu i*ebellion was in its death thi*oes, 
though no one imagined it would collapse so speedily and so 
completely as it did in the following April and May. Look- 
ing back over the struggle and the results accomplished in 
it, Dana wrote as follows to Mr. Adams : — 

[1865. March 8, Cambridge.] I have written you 
in darker times than these, — for instance, in July, 
1868, just before Gettysburg, which, notwithstanding 
you thought it not so grave as I did, I persist in 
saying was the turning-point in our history. Had 
Lee gained that battle, the Democrats would have 
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rinen and ntoppecl the war. With tho city of Now 
York and Governor Seymour, and Governor Parker 
in New Jersey, and a majority in Ponnnylvania, an 
tliey then would have liad, they would so have crip- 
pled us as to end the contest. That they would have 
attempted it we at home know. 

We are now in a state of elation. I do not mean 
to be taken off my feet, but I confess to great confi- 
dence that we are agoing to crush their armies and 
Uieir central government. If that is done, I see a 
generation of labor and vast problems to solye, but 
that should depress no man. To my mind the one 
point to be gained by this war is the settlement for- 
ever, at home and abroad, of the fact as well as the 
theory that our republic is a goyernmeiit, — in the 
philosophical sense, a stsite, — created by tho (HH)plo 
of the republic, acting dinx^tly on individuals, to 
which each citizen owes a direct allegiance from 
which no power on earth can absolve him, and from 
which neither stsite nor individual has any rc(!Ourse 
except to the moral right of revolution. If this is 
left an open question, the war is in vain. If it is 
settled, the war is worth its cost. In some respects 
the abolition of slavery assumes larger proportions 
than the subject I have named. But, to my mind, 
the preservation of our combined national and state 
system — our solar planetary system — is the %ine qua 
non of everything else. If that fails, the negro ques- 
tion, so far as it concerns u«, would be of little con- 
sequence. If that succeeds, I think it will carry the 
negri) qnoslion wilJi it. The only thing I feared in 
the late poare ronfcTence, and f^ar now, is a possible 
settlenif'ut which will leave enough for the aaserlion 
that tho States came back \\\ the exercise of tho same 
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right by which they went out But I think the 
Preaidiiiit undcrstaiuls himself on that point, and not 
liaving bt^en cursed by a Democratic training, his 
principles are substantially those of the Federalists 
of 1789. 

You will see from this with what feelings I must 
have read Gold win Smith's last letter, advising us 
to go back to a Confederation, with a legal right of 
secession reserved. Ho is a learned, clever, humane, 
kindly man, but a dreamer, and lacking in common 
sense. I made up my mind to that in the only in- 
terview I had with him shortly before he sailed. 

In our affairs, if you read the ^^ Daily Globe," you 
will see that Sumner has been acting like a madman 
in the Louisiana queslion. I do not mean in voting 
against the acknowledgment of the state government, 
nor even in the extreme course he took in defeating 
the majority by resort to delays, — for that may be 
necessary and permissible in extreme cases, but in 
the positions he took, the arguments he advanced, 
and the language he used to the twenty out of twenty- 
five Republican senators who differed from him. If 
I could hear that he was out of his head from opium 
or even New England rum, not indicating a habit, 
I should be relieved. Mason, Davis and Slidell were 
never so insolent and overbearing as he was, and his 
arguments, his answers to questions, were boyish or 
crazy, I don't know which. 

At tliis time Peleg Sprag^e, who since 1841 had held 
tho olTlce of judfj^e of the United States court for the Dis- 
tri(;t of Miuisucliusetts, resii^ncd because of ycara and failing 
health. Towards Judge Sprague Mr. Dana had always 
untorUiinud fuoliiigH of nioru lliaii ruMpuct ; for, though tliuy 
had boon wide apart ia jiolitios and at times had come in 
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sharp collision, he appreciated the great judicial acamen and 
strong mental attributes of one who was probably regarded 
by tlioso brought in professional contact with him, and who 
were competent to form an opinion, as a judge than whom 
no bettor or more accomplished could be found on tlie 
American bench. The high opinion entertained by Mr. 
Dana of Judge Sprague was reciprocated by him, for a few 
years later, on the 29th of January, 1877, Mr. Parker, 
writing to Mr. Dana said : — *' I called u])on Judge Sprague 
on Thursday evening — the first time since his retirement. 
He said that he had not seen you for a twelve-month. He 
also said of you what I thought deserved writing down, to 
wit : ' I liave heard Mr. Dana make the best arguments 
that I ever heard from anybody, except, perhaps, some of 
Mr. Webster's.' This is, as Dr. Johnson would say, a 
compliment enhanced by an exception, if indeed, it be an 
exception, for Judge Sprague evidently doubted whether he 
could make it." 

The position made vacant by the resignation of Judge 
Sprague was a very important one, and one very difficult to 
fill, for its duties were engrossing and the salary attached 
to it small. Mr. Dana was very solicitous lest a mistake 
should bo niailo, and wont on to Washington to give the 
matter his personal aitontion. The a]>pointmcnt was offered 
to him and also to John A. Andrew, then Governor, but 
declined by both ; John Lowell, in whose interest Mr. 
Dana had gone to Wiishingrton, was then nominated and 
confirmed. Tlio folloviing brief letters written from Wash- 
ington at this time, and relating to the nomination of Judge 
Jjowell, were ehararteristic, besides illufttrating the differ- 
eneo apt to result from the ])oint of view from which re- 
sults are seen. The first was from Dana : — 

[18G5. March 12, Philadelpliia.] We were de- 
layed ull along tlio route, so tlmt I did not reach 
Washington until 1.30 A. M. of Saturday [11th]. 

After sleep and breakfast, devoted myself from 
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nine to two to securing the nomination of Lowell, 
and succeeded. 

Tlie proper thing to say is that all behaved well, 
and that tliey assented to Mr. Lowell, who had the 
professional recommendation. Of course there were 
difficulties, objections, manoeuvrings, etc., and all con- 
densed into four hours, for the Senate was to dissolve 
at two P. M. for the year. . . • 

The other letter referred to was from Mr. Sumner, and 
was hi part as follows : — 

Wabiiimqton, 26 A/arch, '65. 

My dbab f — Dana's visit came near costing Lowell 

the judgeship. Nothing but my tenacity saved him. . . . 

Ever yours, C. S. 

The death of Edward Everett had occurred in January 
of this year, and the city government of Cambridge invited 
Mr. Dana to prepare a eulogy uiK>n him. The invitation 
was accepted, and on the 22d of February the address 
was delivered. This was the only literary effort of that 
peculiar, formal mortuary description which Mr. Dana ever 
attempted, though in the rooms of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society he had taken part in the meetings held after tlie 
deaths of Josiah Quincy and of Mr. Everett himself, and 
his remarks on those occasions will be found in tlie volumes 
of the Proceedings of the Society. But the Everett eulogy 
at Cambridge was a literary effort of a much more elaborate 
character, and u[)on it, as he afterwards wrote to Mr. 
Adams, lie bestowed great pains, adding, ^* it is the best I 
can do in that direction, and it presents the views I am at- 
tached to, as to the character of our ex])erinient of govern- 
ment in this hemisphere." The acknowleilgnient of this 
letter, and tlie accompanying copy of the address, which he 
subsequently received from Mr. Adams, led to his writing 
to him again as follows at the close of a long letter dated 
September 14tl& : — 
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Let me express my admiration for the analysis of 
Mr. Everett's character with wliich you favored mo 
in return for my Address. Permit me to say that it 
is perfect. It gives the key to the ciiskef, and shows 
you all within, — the riches here, the |K)verty there, 
this strong spring, that wc<ik spring, and makes one 
feel that he could explain or predict Mr. Everett's 
action under any known circumstances. 

Tlie following is tlie portion of the letter from Mr. Adams 
thus referred to : — 

" It 18 now forty years that I have personally known Mr. 
Everett. His relations to my family were commenced 
through his brother Alexander, wlio had attached himself to 
my father at the time of his de]>arture to Russia in 1809, 
and benefited by his rise in pubhc life (hiring the twenty 
following years. Before that perio<l expire<l £<lward also 
came into public life at Washington. Just at the same time 
I returned from college to live at the President's house, and 
in the relations that occurred between the families I found 
my own wife. From that date Mr. Everett's course has 
been well known to me, and I think I understand his cliar- 
acter. 

'* His perception of public questions, as founded upon 
abstract moral principles, was on the whole far more clear 
than is usual among ns. And iii all forms in which they 
could bo enunciated apart from every connection with im- 
mediate interest, he seldom failed to ex])ress them with 
rlcarnoss and force. Of the past be generally wrote and 
spoke well when not in any way associated with the ])re8ent. 
His chief defect was his timidity, which was almost like 
that of a woman. As a consequence you will find that, 
neither in word nor in action, did he over originate any- 
thing. Neither could ho ever have devoted himself to sus- 
tain an un]>opulnr cause. The outbreak of the anti-fdavery 
movement was the g^eat neutralizer of the last years of his 
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life. It broiiglit liin convictions into direct conflict with his 
fconi, BO Uiat when tko grout moment of triiil came, which 
woald have made the fortune of a braver man, he aank at 
onoe and forevor from Uie scone of action. 

*' In his kst days he reappeared in another and a better 
character, llie progress of events had brought him to a 
point where hb fears no longer checked him, for his inter- 
ests, sach as might at his age be supposed to survive, ran 
on all fours with his convictions. As a consequence he 
spoke forth at last with all his power what he raally felt 
The change was wonderful. From that time I felt myself 
drawn to him as never before. Ever since I left America 
we have kept up a regular correspondence, from which I 
have derived both pleasure and profit. To me his four last 
years appear worth more tlian all the rest of his life, in- 
cluduig the whole series of his rhetorical triumphs." 

The war period was now over ; the period of reconstruc- 
tion had begun. During one of the dark intervals of tliat 
war period, Dana at some vacation time found liimttclf iu 
the country witli his son Uichard, then a lad of thirteen, 
and tlio two wont out for a day's fiuliing together. After- 
wards he wrote as follows to his friend Mr. Lotlirop, and 
the letter, though novor so intended by him, contains the 
briefest and the best possible summary which could be given 
of the part he played in the great struggle which occupied 
the years between 1861 and 1866 ; and it contains, also, 
reference, short but sufficient, to opportunities either lost or 
never offered : — 

Riclinrd and I fished in the lake to-day, he beat- 
ing me entirely. He caught two pickerel and about 
twenty perch, and I, one bass and about fifteen perch. 
We are having easy, pleasant times here. For my- 
self, I am ashamed to say so, in the midst of such a 
war, but my hope is that it may pass for furlough 
in such work for my country as I can do. I am not 
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like Sir Orlanilo Bridgeman and Sir Geoffrey Pal- 
mer, of whom Blackstone says that in the troubles 
of the Civil War they betook themselves to conveyan- 
cing, and invented resulting trusts and springing 
uses. I am remly and desirous to serve in any post 
for which I am fit. I perhaps made a mistake in 
declining the chance for Congress in 1861, but I acted 
iigiiinst my inclinations in what I thought to bo my 
duty. Annotating Wheaton and condemning prizes 
is better than nothing, bnt not what my temperament 
leads me to, or my qualities are best fitted for. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LAWBSMOB V$. DANA. 

Whbn, in Septetnberi 1866, Mr. Dana resigned the office 
of United States District Attorney, he was already involved 
in the early stages of what afterwards hecame known as the 
Lawrence- Wheaton controversy. As the hitter and fruit- 
less litigation which grew oat of this controversy imposed 
npon Dana much of the most severe professional lahor he 
ever performed, and as it was in fact tlie rock upon which 
the career of his later life may he said to have come to 
wreck, it is necessary to devote some space to it ; and tliis is 
all the more necessary as very mistaken ideas prevailed at 
the time as to tlie issues involved and questions decided : 
nor, as vague general impressions are ever the most diffi- 
cult of things to disloilge from the public mind and memory, 
have those mistaken ideas yet heen wholly dissipated. The 
course of events which led up to the controversy can be 
briefly stated : — 

The first two editions of Wlieaton's ** Elements of Inter- 
national Law " were published in 1836, simultaneously in 
Philadelphia and London. In 1846 a third edition was 
published in Philadelphia. Two years later, in 1848, a 
French version, being the fourth edition, was published by 
Brockluuis, at Leipzig, and the same year Mr. Wheaton 
died, leaving his family, consisting of his wife and Uu'ce 
children, one son and two daughters, in reduced circum- 
stances. Subsequently, the son, who had studied law in the 
oflice of Mr. Dana, also died. The family then came to live 
in Cambridge, where relations of intimacy soon established 
themselves between the members of it and the Danas. 
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Daring the lost twenty-five jevix^ of Mr. Whcaton*8 life 
he had hcen intinmtcly asuocintcd hoth politically and in 
his literary work with Mr. William Bcarh Lawrence ; and, 
while engaged in preparing his Treatise on International 
Liaw, Mr. Wheaton frequently consulted with Mr. Law- 
rence, inviting suggestions from him as different qnestions 
presented themselves. After Mr* Wheaton*8 death the 
relations between Mr. Lawrence and the Wheaton family 
oontinned to be of a most friendly cliaracter ; and, in tlie 
straitened circamstanccs in which she found herself left^ 
Mrs. Wheaton consulted him as to any practicable means 
of obtaining additional sources of income. Among other 
things, about the year 1853, it was suggested that a new 
edition of the "Elements" nn'glit Ih) prepared, and Mr. 
Lawrence offered to annotate it, so tlmt the treatise should 
include discussions involving points of international law 
which had taken ]daco since 1846. It was also a part of 
the plan that ho should write a memoir of Wheaton to 
be prefixed to this new edition. Tlie sixth edition of the 
" Elements," annotated by Lawrence, was accordingly pre- 
pared, and, in 1855, published by Little, Brown & Co. of 
Boston, Mr. C. C. Little, the senior member of the firm, 
having some years before married one of Mr. Wheaton's 
daughters. 

The breaking out in 1861 of the civil war in America 
drew much attention to questions of international law, and 
a demand immediately arose for a new edition of Wl)e»- 
ton's treatise. IMrs. Wheaton asked Mr. Lawrence to pro- 
pare this now edition, which he did. Subsequently, the 
Wheaton family claimed that she pursued this c<Ntr80 not 
because either she or Little, Brown ic Co., who continued 
to bo the publiKJicrs of the book, felt satisfied with Mr. Law- 
rence as an editor, but because of her hunband^s and her 
own long intinmcy with him, and the delicacy she felt about 
asking any other editor to perform the work, she having 
enjoyed all the j>ccuniary benefits derived from the 1855 
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editloiL The copyrights of the editions of both 1866 and 
18G3 were taken out in the name of Mrs. Wlieaton, and 
tlioso copyrights covcrod Uio notes of tlie editor as well as 
tlie original toxt. 

Botli Mrs. Wlioaton and her publishers were dissatisfied 
with the edition of 1863. This dissatisfaction was due to 
Mr. Lawrence's very prolix memoir of Mr. Wheaton pre- 
fixed to tlie treatise, rendering it unwieldy in size and 
costly in publication, while the notes and other matter 
which the editor insisted, as they alleged, on inserting, were 
unnecessarily long, and certain ' of them, it was further 
alleged, expressed the editor's personal views on current 
political events, more or less in avowed sympathy with the 
Southern rebellion. In tlie judgment of the publishers 
these facts seriously interfered with Uie solo of the work, 
and accordingly Mrs. Wheaton at lost made up her inind to 
have a now edition prepared by another editor. 

In reaching this conclusion there can be little doubt that 
Mrs. Wheaton was largely influenced by her son-in-law, 
Mr. Little ; for, in connection with the edition of 1863, 
a bitter quarrel had gradually developed itself between 
him, as one of tlie firm publishing the book, and Mr. Law- 
rence as its editor. The relations of the two gentlemen 
seem at first to have been sufficiently friendly ; so much so 
that, while the first portion of the pages of the edition of 
1863 were going through the press, Mr. Lawrence was in- 
vited by Mr. Little to make his home at the house of the 
latter in Cambridge, in order that he might more conven- 
iently attend to proof revisions. As the work went on this 
feeling underwent a change, and matters finally culminated 
in an open issue over the title-page of the new edition, Mr. 
Lawrence demanding that it should be conspicuously headed 
'^ Lawrence's Wheaton, Second Annotated Edition,'' and 
Mr. Little insisting that the series of editions should be 
continued from the beginning, and tliat Mr. Lawrence's 
name should merely appear in the usual place as editor. 
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This interferonce of Mr. Little was treated by Mr. Law- 
rence as a <' gross personal insult " to liim as editor ; while 
Mr. Little regarded Mr. Lawrence's demand as a "most 
andaciotts piece of interference *' with his rights as a pab- 
lisher. Under the threat of entirely abandoning his work 
on the nnfiiiiHhcd e<lition Mr. Lawrence carried his ])oiut as 
to the title-page, but all personal relations between him and 
Mr. Little were then broken off. 

In the spring of 1860 Mr. Lawrence, being then in 
£arope, learned that Brockhaas, the Leipzig publisher, 
either had issued or was about to issue a new French ver- 
sion of the " Elements,*' together with Lawrence*s notes of 
1855. Without conferring with Mrs. Wheaton he entered 
into a correspondence with Brockhaos, charging him with 
violating the legal rights of the proprietors of the work by 
neglecting to compensate tliem for the editions he had pub- 
linlied subsequent to the first, which ho had issued uniler 
nn agreement with tlio author, and for which lie ha<] nitulo 
com|>cn«tttion. While denying that Mrs. Wheaton had any 
legal rights in tlio premises, Brockhatis acknowledged that 
he had issued the editions in question, but said he was 
ignorant that any descendants of Mr. Wheaton were living ; 
being now informed of the fact, he very handsomely recog- 
nized ail honorary obligation, and expressed a willingness to 
pay them a reasonable sum as an honorarium, and to obtain 
from them a recognition of his oxclusivo right tx) publish 
future European editions of the work. As a part consider- 
ation for this payment, it was understood that Brockhaus 
should receive for translation and publication, proof sheets 
of the new c<lition of 18G3 then contemplated. During the 
long negotiation and correspondence both with tho AVhea- 
tons and Brockhaus which now took place, Mr. Lawrence 
evinced for the first time uneasiness as to his own position 
and rights in coimection with his editori:il work. In a note 
of June 2, 18G3, addressed to ^liss Wheaton, after refer- 
ring to tho annoyance he had experienced dunng the previ- 
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001 winter, eonneotod with the publication of Uie edition of 
that year lio Buid, ** I came to a coucluifion at tliut time, 
from which I liave seen no reason to vary, Uiat I vriU oe- 
eupy myself hereafter on no literary work which is not my 
own property and over which I do not possess exclusive con- 
trol. ... I hod apprisetl Mr. Brockhaus before the receipt 
of your letter tlmt no arrangement could be made in which 
I am included till I come to an understanding with you. 
• • . llie money you may receive forthwith, as he will pay 
it under my assurance to complete my task ; but, in such 
event, I must have an assignment of the copyright here as 
well as in Ekirope, so that, if I do anything more, which, at 
my Rgo» 18 very doubtful, I may thereafter be free from all 
shackles." 

The avowed purpose of Mr. Lawrence was, tlierefore, to 
obtain an assignment to himself from Mrs. Wheatou of the 
copyright of both tlie original text of Wheaton and his own 
notes before |>ormitUng her to draw on lirocklmus fur the 
honorarium, amounting to 6,000 francs, which that pub- 
lisher proposed to pay, and of which tlie Wheaton family, 
as Mr. Lawrence was well aware, stood in urgent need. 
Mr. Lawrence came to Boston a few days after writing the 
above letter of June 2, saw Miss Wheaton about the Brock- 
Imns ]>aynieiit and Uie proposed transfer of copyright, and 
was roferi*ed by her to ProfosHor Parsons, of tlie Cain- 
britlge Law School, as the proper person for him to confer 
witli, representing her mother. Mr. Lawrence then went to 
see Professor Parsons and a long conversation took place 
between them. Mr. Lawrence frankly said he thought 
Mrs. Wheaton ought under the circumstances to assign to 
him a copyright of tlie entire treatise, both text and notes. 
Tliis Professor Parsons said was ini|)ossible. After further 
conversation, in tlie course of which Professor Parsons after- 
words declared it was apparent Mr. Lawrence, knowing tlie 
extreme jMcuniary necessities of tlie family, proposed to 
himself to use the power he had of obstructing the payment 
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of the money by Brockhaus as a means of coercing Uie 
Wheatons to doing what he desired. Professor Parsons sug- 
gested that Mrs. Wheaton should receiye the money from 
Brockhaus and should agree to g^ve Mr. Lawrence the right 
to make any use he saw fit of whatever he had himself done 
in connection with tlie ** Elements.*' Mr. Lawrence pro- 
nounced himself satisfied with this, and Professor Parsons 
then wrote out tlie rough draft of a memorandum and 
handed it to Mr. Lawrence, writing on the back of the pa- 
per for the information of Miss Wheaton tlmt in it was set 
forth the conclusion they had reached. Subsequently, on 
the same day, Mr. Lawrence saw Miss Wheaton, who 
signed and dated the memorandum, in pursuance of which 
a draft for 6,000 francs on the house of Brockhaus was ap- 
proved by Mr. Lawrence, and on presentation subsequently 
paid. Tlie memorandum was as follows : — 

'* MEMORANDUM. 

" Mr. Lawrence will write to Mr. Brockhaus, in terms to 
bring to Mrs. Wheaton the right to draw on Mr. Brockhaus 
at once for 6,000 francs. He will also endeavor to get 
from Mr. Brockhaus as much as he can towards the actual 
expense of having the translation into French mode here. 
And so much of that exjicnse as he fails to get from B. 
Mrs. Wheaton will pay, from the proceeds of the draft on 
Brockluius. On the payment of her draft on B., Mrs. 
Wheaton wiU agree formally to make no use of Mr. Law- 
rcncc*8 notes in a new edition without his written consent, 
and Mrs. Wheaton will give to Mr. Lawrence the right to 
make any use ho wishes to of his own notes. 

" M. B. Wheaton. 

"June 14, 1803." 

It will be noticc<l that the paper thus signc<l was a mere 
mcnioratulum of an agreement which it was pro]K>sod there- 
after to have fortnulatcd and duly executed by the parties. 
A great deal of correspondence subsequently took place 
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between Professor Parsons and Mr. Lawrence in relation 
to this formal agreement At least two completely drawn 
instruments were prepared and sent to I^Ir. Lawrence, 
neither of which wore satisfactory to him. Finally, on the 
2d of NoYonibor, 1863, Mr. Lawrence closed the corre- 
spondence by a letter, in the course of which he used tiie 
following language : — ** On reflection I have determined to 
decline accepting any paper whatever from Mrs. Wheaton 
and therefore return the enclosed. As she is in receipt, in 
anticipation, of my future labors for the Leipzig edition, 
and which I, therefore, feel bound in honor to Mr. Brock- 
liaus to complete, and has had all the copyright money from 
the editions in English that Mr. [Little] lias been pleased 
to allow her, she cannot but be gratified at the decision at 
which I have arrived." 

Tliis letter left both Professor Parsons and tlie Wheaton 
family under the impression that no formal agreement had 
been executed, and the whole matter had come to an end, — 
that Mr. Lawrence did not propose to make any fuHher 
claim to a copyright either in tlie text or notes of the 1855 
and 1863 editions of the ^' Elements." Such was in no de- 
gree the understanding of Mr. Lawrence. He, on the con- 
trary, was, as he afterwards expressed it, satisfied in his 
own mind that ^^ if the niemoi*anduin [of June 14] was 
literally complied with," ho could thereafter ^* find no com- 
petitor " in the work of annotating Wheaton. Ho ^* con- 
sidered that the text of Wheaton by itself would be per- 
fectly useless at the pi*esent day without the additions " to 
it which had been made by him, or without other additions 
equivalent to his ; which other additions if made would 
constitute an infringement of the copyright assigned him 
under the above memorandum of agreement. In other 
words, and to quote the language of the bill in equity after- 
wards filed in his behalf, he believed he had now *' devbed 
a plan, . . . proper and sufficient, in view of the situation 
of the parties, and the nature and condition of the subject- 
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matter, to practicallj secure and give to [him] the complete 
and oxchisivo control of all future dlitionn of Whcaton's 
' KIcmcntfl.* ** In tliis 8lm|>o the matter now rested. 

In 18(>3 tlio press, both in America and Kuro]ie, teemed 
with discussions of topics arising out of the complications 
incident to the rebellion and connected with international 
law. Treatises, and especially American treatises, bearing 
on those issues, were in much fi^reatcr demand than ever 
before, or since. Consequently almost before the 18G3 e<li- 
tion of Wheaton had been issued the question of a new edi- 
tion was under considenotion. In all probability Mr. Little, 
representing the firm of Little, Brown & Co., had insisted 
that the work of editing the new edition should be done by 
some one other than Mr. Lawrence. However this may 
have been, without in any way communicating with Mr. 
Lawrence or notifying him of her intentions, as unques- 
tionably in view of all the facts she should have done, Mrs. 
Wheaton, at the very time Professor Parsons rcceiveil from 
Mr. Lawrence the letter of November 2 containing the lan- 
guage just quoted, projiosed to Mr. Sumner that ho shonhl 
undertake tlie work. Mr. Sumner naturally declined. 
Thoreuptm, towards the closo of 1803, she called on Mr. 
Dana and begged him to tAke Mr. Lawrcnce*s place. 

There is no doubt as to the opinion entertained by I^Ir. 
Dana of Lawrcnce*s editions of Wheaton. He liad of late had 
occasion to consult the '* Elements *' carefully in pi*eparing 
his argument in the Prize Cases, and subsequently he had 
in a pamphlet, written to set forth the true significance of 
the (Iccision of the court in those cases, criticiseil sharply 
certnin stMomcnts in regard to that decision made by Mr. 
Lawrence in a letter published not long before in a Brit- 
ish law majjazino. He regarded Mr. Ijawrence, in short, as 
an advocate of the ri<;;ht of secession, and a citizen whose 
loynlty was open to question. Mr. Jiiiwrcnco in his hot 
wrath afterwards alleged that this pamphlet was written for 
the express purpose of having him sent to keep company 
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with other suspoets in Port Warren ; but while Mr. Dana 
churacterixod any such suggestion as simply *' crasy/' tliere 
is no manner of doubt that he considered Lawrence's ed- 
itorial annotations as unworthy, and as constituting a blenn 
ish on tlie valuable work left by a man for whoae memory 
he felt the utmost veneration. 

None the less, the estimate in which he held Mr. Law- 
rence, whether as a citizen or an editor, afforded no sufficient 
reason fur bunleuhig himself with the heavy task of anno- 
tating an edition of tlie *' Elements," and at first Mr. Dana 
absolutely declined even to consider Mrs. Wheaton's request. 
Ills ofllciul diiltes occupied much of his time ; he doubted 
his own qualifications for Uie task ; and, with a vivid recol- 
lection of his experience in 1859, he was fearful of again 
overworking himself. Not satisfied with Uiis refusal, Mrs. 
Wlicuton a littlo later repeated the offer, and now urgently 
pressed it u|)on him. Finally, being fairly over-persuaded, 
he reconsidered his first and more prudent determination 
and aoceptcd Mi*s. Wheaton's proposal, being, to use his 
own wonls, '* strongly drawn to it from my interest in the 
subject, a desire to increase my knowledge of it, and, if 
it uiiglit be so, to add to my reputation; and I think I 
may truly say with an element of friendship for the fam- 
ily." In order to enable himself more effectually to accom- 
plish the task thus assumed, Mr. Dana now nuule arrange- 
ments in the district attorney's office to be relieved from 
such duties there as he did not feel the government had a 
right to require of him |>cr8onally. He likewise refused all 
outside professional engagements. To use his own language, 
after this time, ^' except when in a library, I did my work 
at my study in Cambridge, which for two years was a work- 
shop and depot of international law, my table, chairs and 
floors being mainly covered with borrowed books or my own 
in immediate use, while I wrote at a standing desk." He 
adds that to the leading notes of his edition, '^ I gave as 
thorough thought, I applied to tliem as much mental power 
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as I am capable of giring to anything. However long I 
may live, I can never expect to try harder and give more 
original power to any sobject than I did to tliose notes.*' 

The remilt was the eightli edition of Wheaton's ** Ele- 
ments," which appeared in the rammer of 1866, Mr. Dana 
being at tlic time of fNiblicntion in Kiiro|ie, whitlier ho had 
gone for a period of rest and recreation after his long and 
sustained labors. In view of Uie prospective fniits of Uiese 
labors, the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred apon 
him by Harvard College at the commencement which oo- 
carred shortly after he had sailed. 

It so chanccKl that I also was in Euro|)0 tliat sammer, 
and in August met Mr. and Mrs. Dana in London. A few 
days later we again met on board the Ciinard steamer, upon 
which we were to be fellow-passengers back to America. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dana had just returned from a brief visit to 
the Argylls at Inverary Castle in Scotland, and while we 
were seated in the cabin of tlie steamship waiting for her to 
sail, Dana tossed across the table to me a few news|mpcr 
sli|)6 which he had just received in an enclosure from 
America. They were communications and comments called 
forth by the new edition of the Wheaton, — opening shots 
in the great controversy which was about to take place 
Instwecn himself and Mr. Lawrence ; for in certain of them 
charges of plagiarism were advanced against him in connec- 
tion with the work. I well renicniber the complete indifTer- ' 
ence with which he treated the whole matter. Apparently 
it niaile scarcely an impression upon his mind, so absolutely 
secure did ho feel in his position, and no further reference 
was made to it between us dunng the long aufl tempestuous 
voyage which followed across the Atlantic. The sense of 
security on Mr. Dana's )>art was based on the understand- 
ing between Mrs. AVheaton and himself. This understand- 
ing bolli as to the text to be used in pre]»;\rincr his edition and 
the use to be made of Lawi*ence's notes to the two jireced- 
ing editions had been distinct Ho had positively declined 
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to undertake the labor of coinparing the 18G3 text with 
the texttt of thu prior cHlitions. No alterations in it were to 
be made olher than to correct obvious mistakes of the press, 
or in granunar or ]itnictuation. This had dis|>osod of tho 
matter of text ; and, ats regards Lawrence's notes, he liad 
been informed that Mrs. Wheaton desired, in preparing the 
new edition, he shoukl detach Mr. Lawrence altogetlier 
from any connei'.tion with Mr. Wlioaton's work, thus leav- 
ing Mr. Lawrence in such a position that, if he wished 
tliereafter to publish anytliing of his own on international 
law or any of its branches, he should be perfectly free to 
use his notes to Wheaton for that purpose. 

In writing the preface to his own edition Mr. Dana ac- 
cordingly used the following language : — '* It ** [the present 
edition] *^ contains nothing but the text of Mr. Wheaton 
according to his last revision, his notes, and the original 
matter contributed by* the editor." And again, — *' The 
notes of Mr. Lawrence do not form any part of this edition. 
It is confined, as has been said, to the text and notes of the 
author and the notes of the present editor." 

There is an obvious abru])tness, not to say discourtesy, in 
this curt dismissal by one editor of the laborious work of a 
previous editor which certainly calls for explanation. That 
explanation is found in the quarrel already described which 
had taken place between Mr. Lawrence and the Wheaton 
family, including Mr. Little, and in the siibse<|uent interviews 
and correspondence which remain to be described ; in the 
course of which, as will be seen, all the parties, including 
Mr. Dana, succeeded in working themselves into positions 
more or less false and compromising. 

While undoubtedly Mr. Lawrence had originally assumed 
the work of editing Wheaton from the most laudable mo- 
tives and with the kindest possible desire to benefit pecuni- 
arily the family of his friend, yet an examination of his 
work leaves equally little roam for doubt that the Whea- 
tons had excellent ground for questioning hb ability as an 
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editor and susjiecting his ulterior purpose. In fact, he 
seems to liave lacked nearly every qualification for the work 
of annotating pro]>erly a book like Wheaton's " Elements," 
except great industry and a well-nigh unlimited faculty of ao- 
cumulating material. Without eitlier orig^inality of thought 
or power of lucid expression, lie had a most oTorweening 
idea of his own attainments and the estimation in which he 
was held as an author and publicist Ho did not, for in- 
stance, hesitate to say that he considered himself as an equal 
auUiority on all questions of international law with Philli- 
more and Twiss and Uautefeuille and Mass^, that his ** po- 
sition to Wheaton was as that of Cuke to Littleton," and that, 
as " no one dreamed of separating them,'* he had no idea 
that any one would mako an attempt to separato his com- 
mentaries on it from the text of the *' Elements." 

In this matter of self-estimate Mr. Lawrence was, ])er- 
ha|)s, in no way exceptional among those who liavo devoted 
tliemselves to the exposition of what is known as the science 
of international law. Owing to the fact tliat there is no 
recognized tribunal to declare finally what is or is not law 
as between nations, writers on the subject are apt to fall into 
the habit of arrogating to themselves some small shred or 
fragment of tliat authority which really belongs nowhere. 
In his own eyes at least, no matter what may be the in- 
tellectual quality of his work, the writer on international 
law becomes, tint the compiler of an ordinary Irgal text- ' 
book, but a Publicist, — a species of recognized, though 
self-conRtitntcd, arbiu^r between contending nations. Mr. 
Liwrcnce sconis to have been aHlicted to an even unusual 
degree with this connnon woakncsa of the class of invcKti- 
gators to which he had at an early ])criod of life attached 
himself ; though in liis as in niniiy other eases the general 
estiniato in which ho himself and liis work were hclfl <Hd not 
coincide with liis own estininle. A fact wliich, perhaps, had 
caused him to be, as lie himself expressed it, ** on more than 
one occasion passed over in the conferring of College or 
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UniFonity honors for some country attorney whose name 
was never heard beyond Uie sound of his village bell," while 
in Euro])e his own name was enrolled *' with tliose of Michel 
Chevalier and the Prussian Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Holtzendorf." But all tliis made it none tlie less difficult 
to deal practically with one who did not hesitate openly to 
avow such views of himself and his own importance. Un- 
doubtedly, when it was determined by the Wheaton family 
to supei-sede him as an editor it would, under any ordinary 
circumstances, have been the proper course to advise huu 
frankly of the fact The difficulty was that in his case it 
was wholly out of tlie question to state to him the real 
grounds of the proposed cliange ; nor would he have credited 
tliem luid they been stated to him. He could not, fur in- 
stance, be informed, no matter how diplomatically, that his 
memoir of Whoaton was ho dull as to bu scarcely rcuduble, 
and so obscure in stylo that it could with difficulty be un- 
derstood.^ Ncitlier was it easy to explain to him that his 

^ The two following poaaa^es from the memoir illuatraie what is 
here meant : — 

^ The praotioe of imprewin^ seamen from our merchantmen, when 
visited by British men-of-war, under the belligerent plea of tlie right 
of seoroh for contraband, or, accoi*ding to tlie rule that then prevailed, 
for enemy's property, which had been a ground of oomplaiut from tlie 
earliest days of the French Revolution, and which, at all events, had 
no pretension of retaliation, founded on the enemy's proceedings, to 
support it, had been resumed on the termination of thu ]H3nco, estab- 
lished by Uie Treaty of Amiens." (llUlition 18r)r>, p. xix.) 

" At Uiis day, looking not only to the causes of tlie war — tlie utter 
disregard of our flag in the impressment of our seamen, aggravated, 
even so early as June, 1807, by the act of a Britisli admiral, scarcely 
disavowed and most iiuidoquately atoned for, iu wresting, after tlie 
loss of several lives, four of thu crew from a ship of war of the United 
States, and tlie ooudemnation of our vessels in pursuance of Orders of 
Council, which even tlie Hritish courts of admiralty did not venture to 
Assert were oonsisteut witli the law of nations, but to tlie manner iu 
which it WHS conducted — subjecting to conflagration udifiuus oonso- 
oratml to iogislation, sotting at naught tlie tius of a coiimiou origin 
and introducing the tomaliawk of the Indian among the weapons of 
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meUiod of annotation was so bad that be was furly over- 
whelming the original text by a mass of undigested citations 
Aiifl qiiotntions, and a general luni1>er of learning whicli throat- 
cneil to bury Whcaton as efTcctually nn<lcr Lawrence as Lit- 
tleton had been buried under Coke. For instance, the orig- 
inal text of the *' Elements " was all contained in one yolume 
of some 4()0 pages. Lawrence *s first edition of 1855 swelled 
this to 924 pages, which tlie edition of 18G3 further extended 
to 1,232 jNiges. The fate in store for Wheaton under this 
method of treatment was obvious ; for subsequently, when, 
A8 the result of the controverny over the edition of 18GG, 
Mr. Lawrence undertook to publish tlirough Brockhaus 
a new European edition of ** Lawrence *s Wheaton," the 
publisher, after getting himself fairly involved in the undei*- 
taking, found, to his utter and almost ludicrous dismay, that 
the pro]>oRed work had swollen to no less tlian six volumes, 
of which the notes constituted four; and Mr. Ijawrence,in the 
course of the corres])ondence which took place in regard to 
this editif>n, unconsciously revealed the fate to which ho had 
in his own secret imaginings consigned Wheaton. Ho was, 
he wrote, " seized with the ambition of making a work that 
would be indiRpennable to cabinets as well as to judicial tri- 
bunals ; a work which would embrace the results of the de- 
cisions of courts acting under the law of nations, as well as 
the diplomatic negotiations, on which depen<lcd the existing 
relations of the different states of the world." This Mag^ 
vum Opiis of Mr. Lawrence*8 was shiwiy ])ubli8lied by 
Brockhaus between the years 18G8 an<l 1880, the com- 
mentary appearing in advance of tlie k'xt. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that it fell stillborn from the press. 

Under these circumstances, actuated by a false delicacy 
and evident unwillingness to invite the conflict necessarily 

nritinli Trarfnre, it in ii<>nrcely pofnible to believo tliat those, to whom 
tlio Const itntinii oftnnded tlio conduct of onr foroiprn niTnire, did not 
receive tlin unanimous Rupport of the American people and of the 
State autlioriticA.*' (Edition 1855, p. xxvii.) 
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impending, — an unwillingness lai*gely due in Uie case of the 
Wheatuns to the timidity natural to women of refinomenti — 
neiUier they nor the publishers of the pro|)08ed edition gave 
any formal intimation to Mr. Lawrence of the course which 
it was intended to pursue. They left him to find it out iu 
the necessary development of events. Neitlier did Dana 
make any such communication, or feel oalluil u|K>n so to do ; 
though ho made no concealment as to the work upon which 
he was engaged. To use his own language : — 

Ab 80on as I undertook the work I wrote to my 
friend Dr. Lieber of New York, the eminent publi- 
cist, and received from him the kindest offers of assist- 
ance, which be made good by directing me to conti- 
nental sources and by occasionally writing to Europe 
iu uiy behalf. • • • I made known genenilly to all 
friends or acquaintances who I thought could help me 
what I was about and what I needed, and sometimes 
received materials and valuable hints. President 
Woolsey, whom I have always known, sent me the 
proofs of his second edition, and I had a good deal of 
pei-sonal conference with him. I went to Washington 
several times, where it was known that I was under- 
taking this work, and received from the State and 
other departments offers of such materials as were 
open to the public, and I did receive from the State 
Department the earliest copies of documents such as 
they saw fit to make public up to the very end of my 
labors. 

Nevertlieless Mr. Lawrence seems to have remained iu 
complete ignorance of what was going on until one day in 
November, 18G5, Chief Justice Bradley of lihodo Island 
casually, in tlie coui-so of a visit at Mr. I^awrence's house 
in Ncw|H>rt, informed him that a new edition of Wheaton 
by Dana was in course of preparation. Then, according 
to his own account : — 
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^I imiiKMliatc^ly (letertnine<l, believing it to be a groM 
calumny on Mr. Dana, to go and do what I Bbonld have ex- 
pected biin to do under similar circumstances, which was to 
get a personal disavowal of the stor}% I went that afternoon 
to Boston, and saw some two or three literary friends who 
I flnp]M>scf 1 would ' know tlie fact if it were so. They had 
heard nothing about it, and agreed with mo that it must be 
false. Next morning I called at the office of the United 
States District Attorney, and nerer having seen Mr. Dana 
personally, I sent him my card, and, after a short time, was 

admitted.*' . . . 

The interview which ensued, Mr. Dana subsequently de- 
scribed as follows : — 

In January, 1866, a gentleman came into my office, 
and introduced himself as Mr. Lawrence. He said that 
he had just learned — to the best of my recollection 
ho said that morning, and imnuiliately before coming 
in — I am quite sure he said from Mr. iSumncr, 
though I won't be |K).silivo about it, but he s{K)kc of 
it as something just come to his knowledge — that I 
was editing a new edititm of Wlieaton. I told liim 
that I was. lie expressed himself with a great deal 
of warmth and excitement, so much so thnt, espe- 
cially being unused to bis manner, I bad gn»at difficulty 
in learning what he meant, and even what be said, 
lie talked with great rnpidity, and threw in all the 
topics of himself, the Wlioaton family, the lat« Mr. 
Wlieaton, Mr. Little, and the name of Rrockhaus 
occasionally, so that at last I remember being obliged 
to take the liberty with a gentleman of distinction 
and of supc»rior ago, to say that if there was anything 
he wished me to do or not to do, as I supposed from 
his manner be did, I must ask him to endeavor to 
make it more plain to me. He took no olTence, ap- 
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parently, but still I could not get from him anything 
like a ilistinot idea of the i)ointii in wliicli he thought 
liimself injured, the claims he made on the boolc and 
notes, or what in my proceeding he objticted to. lie 
said that to take the editing of this work out of his 
hands, under such circumstances, was unworthy of a 
man of letters and education, and spoke of my course 
with a severity which I was bound either thoroughly 
to stop and resent on the spot, or to treat with entire 
indifference. Considering his age, his reputation, 
and his prior relations with the book, and what I sup- 
posed was his natural disappointment when he saw 
himself superseded, I took the latter course. I do 
not mean by the former course to refer to anything 
in the nature of force, but only of the hmguage which 
one gentleman uses to another when he wishes to close 
a topic. I said to him that beseemed to think I was 
doing him or might do him injustice, and must ask 
him to point out how I could remedy it. His answer 
was still a repetition of those matters in a way that 
gave me no light. He spoke with great severity of 
the conduct of the family, and was particularly severe 
upon Mr. Little. I at hist put specific questions. I 
asked him if he mesint to object to a new annotator 
being employed: whether he claimed a monopoly in 
the annotation. The impression I got from a rather 
confused answer was, that he referred not to rights 
which a court had charge of, but to what was honor- 
able and courteous between men. I then asked him 
whether he meant to question the right of Mrs. 
Wheaton to publish her husband's text and notes 
without annotations by any one. I certainly under- 
stood him to disclaim any such objection as that. I 
put that as a first step in an argument to him. I 
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then said, — If she can publish her husband's text and 
notes without more, can she not publish them with 
new notes? He hesitated at that; but there, again, 
I understood him to say that he referred to propriety, 
rather than matters for a court. I don't recollect 
whether any thing wiis said about Mrs. Wheatoirs copy- 
right in his notes as a distinct subject, but during 
that conversation I supposed she had such a copyright 
undisputed. I then told Mr. Lawrence that as his 
objections were to the courtesy and propriety of pub- 
lishing a new edition with a new annotator, and he did 
not point out anything for me to do, I must refer him 
to the owners and the publishers. I was merely in 
the position of a person who was furnishing notes to 
the book at Mrs. Wheuton's request, — that I entered 
on the work with no suspicion of any objection to my 
course either in law or in propriety, — and saw none 
now. It was a matter evidently that lay between him 
and Mrs. Whoaton. Ho said he had diflicMiIties in 
conferring with them on account of Mr. Little, as I 
understood him. I then told him that I should of 
course go on with my work unless stopped by Mrs. 
Wheaton, or unless I was shown some reason why I 
should myself decline. I explained to him fully, to the 
best of my ability, what instructions I had received as 
to his notes, and what course I had taken. At that 
time the book was expected out soon — I mean within 
a ftnv months. I made the same explanation to him 
which I have attempted to make here, which was 
that Mrs. Wheaton did not intend to interfere with 
his nsing his notes in any original work ho might 
undertake, hnt on the contrary sefuuMl to feid it a 
duty and pleasure to nllow the entire use of them, us 
if she hud no copyright; and that I should make no 
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use of them, wliicli T could uot properly make if they 
were his property, under his copyright. I told him, 
further, that he would find, I was sure, when my book 
appeared, that, so far as that edition was concerned, 
his original matter would be as untouched by me, 
or words to tlie effect of not being reproduced or used 
over again, I cannot remember the exact phrases, as 
if I had never printed, or something like that. 

The closing assurance given by Mr. Dana in his account 
of this interview seems to have been more satisfactory to 
him than to Mr. Lawrence. Indeed, the reply to it of 
the latter was grimly significant ; for, when informed that 
he need feel no apprehension liis notes would be used in a 
way wliich would interfere with their use by hitnsclf in any 
future work of his own, he remarked *' he would see how 
that turned out when my [Dana's] notes were puhliMhed/' 

It was Uie study of the house at Ochre Point, New|)ort, 
which now, in the later summer and autumn of 1866, became 
the '^ workshop on International Law," or rather the labora- 
tory in which every note of Dana's edition was resolved 
into its original elements, and then compared with the cor- 
responding notes in the previous editions of Wheaton. It 
is needless to say that the process soon brought to light a 
formidable array of resemblances ; nor could it well, under 
all the circumstances, have failed so to do. Sweeping 
charges of plagiarism and literary piracy were at the same 
time made through the press, accompanied by a general 
publication of miscellaneous private correspondence, which 
finally elicited from Miss Wheaton, her mother having died 
shortly before, the following cry of pain : — 

Camuridoe, May 4, 1866. 

My dear Mr. Lawrence^ — I have neither the strength 

nor the wish to open a correspondence on a painful subject. 

Let me only ask of you, as a gentleman, not to bring before 

the public any more of my mother's private and confidential 
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letters. Her children have suffered much for her and with 
her. Let her memory and thai of my father be sacred. 

Yours, M. 1). WllRATOK. 

At first the publishers indulged in a mistaken sense of se- 
curity. They relied confidently \\\yot\ the ownership, undis- 
pnted, as they believed, by Mrs. Wheaton of the copyright 
of the several editions of the " Elements," including those 
edited by Lawrence. The copyright was clear, and on its 
face covered all the annotations, as well as the original text 
On his part, Mr. Dana, conscious of tlie fact that his annotar 
tions were in their scope and snbetance the fruits of his own 
thought and his own labor, and feeling moreover a contempt 
which he scarcely cared to conceal for both Lawrence's ac- 
quirements and his literary skill, was committing the fatal 
error of underestimating his opponent In point of fact, 
Mr. Lawrence was the farthest itossiblo from being an op 
ponent to be despised with impunity, as Mr. Dana might 
easily liave learned had he taken the trouble to inform him- 
self at New|K)rt; for among his neighbors Mr. Lawrence 
was not regarded as conspicuous for amiability. On the 
contrary, he was a man well-known to bo untiring in several 
other respects besides industry ; and ho was also possessed 
of large means Moreover, in the present case, he had just 
cause of wrath, for it was in nowise calculated to exercise a 
soothing influence on a man who thought he occupied the 
position towards Wheaton which Coke occupied towards 
Littleton* to see the slow accumulation of his work swept out 
of existence as so much literary rubbish. He was by no 
means disposed to bo consigned to oblivion in such uncere- 
monious fashion. As ho had told Dana in their interview 
in the Hoston onTico of the latter, the course that was being 
pursued towards him did him, in his own o])inion, a greater 
injury than taking from him his whole property. The 
notes in Lawrence's Wheaton contained the labore of forty 
years, by which he had hoped inseparably to connect liis 
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own name with that of hb friend, as well as to secure per- 
manent literary reputation ; and so now he proceeded in 
wrath, which neither time nor reflection cooled, to the work 
of ** vindicating [himself J from the dastardly attacks of 
assassins." 

So long as Mr. Lawrence confined himself to the news- 
pa]X}r8, Mr. Dana took no notice of his attacks, tliough the 
world was ediiied by the spectacle of one learned publicist 
vigorously belaboring anotlier in the public prints, charg- 
ing him in language which knew no bounds with conspir- 
acy, plagiarism and literary piracy, and, indeed, witli nearly 
eveiy crime which one author can be guilty of towards 
anotlier.^ But tlie newspaper attacks were merely tlie skiiv 
misli wliich preceded tlie conflict; for in October, 1866, 
legal proceedings, grounded on alleged infringement of 
copyright, were begun by Mr. Lawrence against Little, 
Brown & Co., tlie Wheatons and Mr. Dana in tlie United 
States circuit court for the disti'ict of Massachusetts. The 
proceedings were based upon the memorandum of June 14, 
1863. It was insisted by counsel of Mr. Lawrence that 
under tliis memorandum of agreement, which had never 
been matured into a formal paper, much less recorded, an 
equitable copyright in his own notes had been conveyed by 
the Wheatons to Lawrence. They, therefore, in his behalf 
demanded an injunction against the publication and sale of 
the edition prepared by Mr. Dana, a surrender of all the 
copies still in the hands of the publishers, an account of tlie 
profits, and also the assignment to Lawrence of the entire 
copyright in the prior editions of the ** Elements.*' 

On the part of tlie Wheaton family it was in answer 
contended tliat the memorandum of June 14 was a mere 

^ ** 111 my [Lnwronce's) direct examination I had cuufiiiod my- 
self simply to a reference to his [Dana's] answer, Mrhicli I supposed 
contained a disavowal under oath of that which he felt himself at 
liberty to state when not exposed to the pains and penalties of per- 
jury.' * — Record, p. 187. 
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informal paper, which had never Keen executed by the par- 
ties, and that it had no legal binding effect Even were it 
otherwiflo binding, tliey maintained tliat Mr. Lawrence's sob- 
seqnent letter of Noyember 2, 1863, operated as a release 
from it, and the entire arrangement proposed had tlien been 
voluntarily abandoned by him. But whether this, so far as 
they were concerned, was or was not the case, before Mr. 
Dana could be brought into the suit as a defendant it was 
necessary to show some knowledge on his part tliat any 
such memorandum as tluit of June 14 existed. Inasmuch 
as Mr. Dana had uniformly and intentionally declined to 
participate in any way in the quarrel between Mr. Lawrence 
and the Wheatons, or to read any papers relating to it, this 
apparently was not an easy thing to do. But in the course 
of the evidence it appeared that on one occasion Professor 
Parsons had received from Mr. Lawrence a voluminous let- 
ter, and this letter he had disposed of by sending it, only 
partially rea<l, to Mr. Dana, whose house was not far from 
his own. Mr. Dana was at work in his library when the 
missive from Professor Parsons was handed to him, and, 
after glancing at the informal note which accompanied it, he 
rolled the inclosure up again, carefully abstaining from read- 
ing a word of it, and returned it to Professor Parsons with 
a brief reply, of which he kept no copy, but which was, as 
nearly as he could afterwards remember, in these words : — 
"If you can show mo any reason why I should read a letter 
of forty pages, addressed to yourself, which you won*t take 
the trouble to road, and which you do not pretend to have 
any authority for submitting for my perusal, why, — an 
thou lovest nie Hal, — answer or keep the document.*' Sub- 
sequently in tlio course of the legal proceedings it was al- 
leged that lliis IcLlcr from Mr. l^wrcnce contained a full 
notice of the nicinorundum of June 14, and the claim of 
copyright thereon made by him ; but it is a singular fact 
that no trace of the letter itself was afterwards found. Mr. 
Lawrence, in presenting his case, neither produced it nor a 
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copy of it ; nor did lie call on Professor Parsons for the orig- 
inal. No attempt was miulo cither to obtain it or to prove 
that it was lost; nor was any evidence of its contents oflPered. 

Ilowevcri thercfin'o, it might be in constrnction of law, 
as a matter of fact Diina was wholly uninformed as to the 
memorandum of Juno 14, and supposed tluit the Wheatons 
held the legal copyright both of the text of the *' Elements " 
and of the annotations of 1855 and 1863. The Wheatons 
again, assuming as they did that the idea of the agreement 
provided for in tlie memomndum of June 14 liad been 
abandoned by mutual consent, were under no obligation to 
call the attention of Mr. Dana to it. The instructions of 
Mrs. Wheaton to Mr. Dana as editor of the proposed new 
edition have already been referred to. They were simply 
that she desired Mr. Lawrence's notes to be separated from 
her husband's work ; but she did not wish in any manner to 
stand in the way of Mr. Lawrence, should he desire to use 
his notes in any original work he mi«j;ht tiioreaftcr publish. 
Mr. Dana was, accordingly, in his own editorial work, to 
make no use of Mr. Lawrence's notes which would in any 
way interfere with such further and independent use of 
them by their author and owner. 

The denial by the Wheatons of the validity and binding 
force of the memorandum of June 14, and Mr. Dana's 
alleged ignorance of its existence, were in the nature of 
demurrers to the charge of infringement of copyright. If 
the court held these points well taken, the proceedings 
would then and there have come to an end, and it would of 
course have been unnecessary to go into the merits of the 
case. But, in apparent accordance with the practice of the 
Circuit Court of the United States when sitting in equity, 
these points were not decided when raised, and tlie whole 
question of infringement of copyright in all its detail was 
entered upon. It is no exaggeration to describe as appal- 
ling the labor involved in this investigation. The notes of 
Lawrence in the edition of 1863, which it was alleged had 
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been infringed by Dana, eoTered approximately 600 printed 
pa;;c8. Dana's edition of the " Mements " contained over 
700 pagefl, and it was estimated that at least half of those 
pages were filled by his notes. Hicy, witli the cross-refer- 
ences, were 258 in nttmber, and of these it wan rharge<l 
that 140, or more than one lialf, had been copied in whole or 
in part from Jjawrence. Of the remaining 1 18 notes it was 
furtlier and, as it were incidentally alleged, forty-three were 
taken " wholly," " chiefly," or " in great part '* from Story, 
Phillimore, Holleck or Woolsey ; while the others, when not 
mere cross-references or citations, were for the most part 
criticbms, more or less brief, on Wlietiton*s text, *'somo 
of them rather severe, and implying that Mr. Wheaton did 
not understand the subject about which he was writing." 
To substantiate tliis somewhat elaborate analysis and very 
formidable arraignment Mr. Lawrence permanently em- 
ployed Mr. E. R. Potter, a lawyer practising in Kingston, 
and subsequently a justice of the Supreme Court of Rliode 
Island, to make an exhaustive analysis of every note of 
Dana, comparing it with every note of Lawrence ; and 
while the bill in equity on behalf of Mr. Lawrence was 
filed in October, 18GG, only three months after Mr. Dana*s 
Oflition of tlio " Filemonts " bail boon piibliRhod, the dcponi- 
tion of Mr. Potter, which covered ninety printed pages, was 
not taken until AngiiRt, a year later. The intervening timo 
ha<l been occupied in preparing it Tlie answer to tliis dep- 
osition on thu part of Mr. Dana filled a volume of 222 
pages, and was filed at some period in 18G8. The reply of 
Mr. Lawrence to this answer filled a volume of 244 piiges ; 
and the final response of Mr. Dana to this reply, filed in 
May, 1809, covered 98 pages. The literature of the case 
far excccdc<l a thousand printed pages, while the labor of 
throe years liarilly RufTieed for \\^ preparation. 

Tlie ol.iiiii originally miido by the counsel of Mr. Law- 
rence was that more than half of Mr. Dana's notes " were 
identical in the materials used and the use made of them. 
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and were such that from the nature of the subject and of 
the materials accessible to the writer, their identity with the 
notes of Lawrence could not have arisen except from copy- 
ing." It was f urUier claimed that a considerable portion 
of the text of the <' Elements " in the edition of 1863 had 
been '^ manufactured " by Mr. Lawrence from inatoriuls left 
by the autlior, and derived from various soui^ces, and tliat it 
differed essentially from the text of the last edition, that of 
1846 prepared by Wheaton himself. It was thert fore con- 
tended that Dana's use of the 1863 text of the ** Elements *' 
was also an infringement of the rights of tlie pi'evious ed- 
itor. It was further alleged that Mr. Dana had not even 
made a pretence of original examination of autlibrities in 
preparing his edition, and that citations in his notes were 
clearly traceable, even in their errors, to the citations made 
in Lawi*enco*8 notes in the edition oC 1866. An ulaboruto 
statement of those alleged infringeniuiits of copyright was 
tlien prepared under Mr. Lawrence's supervision, and this 
he presently sent to all of his correspondents in P^urope, 
including nearly every living authority on subjects of inter- 
national law. The widest possible publicity was thus given 
to his charges. 

Apart, therefore, from any legal questions involved, it 
gradually became necessaiy for Dana to enter into the 
merits of the case. He had to protect his reputation by 
showing tluit the allegations thus made had no foundation 
in fact. He could not afford to rest under such imputa- 
tions, even though the court might decide the case in his 
favor on some preliminary ])oint of law. 

So far as wliat is commonly known as originality in tlie 
thought or composition of tho notes to the two editions was 
concerned, the charge of plagiarism or literary piracy was 
speedily disposed of. It was, in fact, dis|)osed of by the 
very definitions given by tlie editors themselves of the 
scope and duties of editorial work, and the way in which it 
should be accomplished. In his evidence Mi*. Lawrence 
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expressly disclaimed any attempt on his part at what may 
he termed originality. Referring to tliis subject, he said 
that in his editorial work he did not intend to indulge in a 
single speculation of his own, nor would he have considered 
himself justifiable had he done so ; and he ailded tliat if 
there was a passage in his notes laying down any doctrine or 
principle of international law which could not be deduced 
from prior authorities, it should not be there ; or if there 
was any opinion of liis own varying or affecting any such 
principle contrary to tlie doctrine of Uie text, it was there 
by inadvertence. His nieUiml of composition was to examine 
the authorities in search of a few ]M>inted sentences which 
seemed to liim to contain the pith of the whole matter. 
These sentences he would then string together ; thus manu- 
facturing a text. 

Dana, on the other hand, took an entirely different view 
of the editorial functions. He regarded the accumulation 
of authorities and the nniking of extracts from thom as but 
a small part of the work of a really com|)etent editor. His 
aim was to make his larger notes treatises on important 
topics. In them he essayed to take subjects up and deal 
with them philosophically. In preparing those notes, his 
custom was to read whatever he could find in the leading 
authors bearing on the subject, including pamphleU, par- 
liamentary speeches, etc., jotting down in every case mem- 
oranda as he read. When tliis work of preliminary ex- 
amination was over, he gave to the topic careful thought ; 
and, when fully satisfied as to results, wrote out his note, 
often rewriting and correcting it. His effort was to con- 
dense to the utmost, and in onlcr to do so it was his prac- 
tice not to (pioto at length, but to give the substance of the 
authorities, and give it in his own language, referring the 
reader to the originals only in very important and critical 
cases. His principal notes were thu!< in the nature of 
essays or monographs. Accordingly, when the pages of his 
manuscript were finally returned from tlie printer to be used 
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in the suit brought by Lawrence, he claimed that there was 
not ** one piece of what is called ' scissors work ' in them." 
** For," said he, *' I cannot eiUier iutellecttiolly or morally 
do beggar's book-making. I must put into the work my 
own brain, style and other characteristics, whoUier fur but- 
ter or for worse, or not do it at all." 

Where two men assume the task of annotating tlie same 
treatise, and enter upon the work with views so diametri- 
eaOy opposed as to the way it is to be done, it is not possi- 
ble tliat either of them should plagiarize from the other. 
It was most natural, therefore, that Dana should afterwarils 
say, referring to Lawrence's notes and the examination he 
made of them : — 

I came to the conclusion that we [Lawrence and 
himself] were so totally unlike, that if he had offered 
me the free use of his notes I should not have used 
any of his original composition. Ilis [La\vrence*s] 
mode of examining into a subject, his analysis of 
matter before him, the manner in which the writings 
or acts of others impressed liim, especially his mode 
of communicating his ideas in written stylo; in fact, 
bis entire organization, as far as it ailects him as an 
author or annotutor, ns well as his montal habits for 
a lifetime, are probably as unlike my own as it is 
well possible to conceive. To a great extent, also, 
what I may call the drift of his inclinations, his ten- 
dencies on international law and kindred to|)ics, as 
far as I'egards the philosophy of the same, and the 
mode of dealing with materials, were equally differ- 
ent from mine. • . • He added, usually, the whole 
of a document, speech, or an entire debate, or letters, 
and in(Io(*d of most other materials, and made very 
long quotations, lie did not undertake much, cer- 
tainly not anything like a corresponding amount of 
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that work which T endeavored to do. ... I can say 
without lieBitation that I never did, in one instance, 
take a panigmph, note, sentence, or clause of Mr. 
Lawrence's composition, and write anything bsised 
upon the idea and style presented by him. I never 
took hira, in any instsmce, as a model, or as an out- 
line of anything of that kind ; I mean to say gener- 
ally that all my original composition was as indepen- 
dent of his as it was of Mr. Wheaton, Mr. Halleck, 
Mr. Phillimore, or any other writer whom I ever 
read upon the subject. 

Nor was this in any respect an overstatement. It is in 
fact iniposHible to rend any of the leading notes of tlio two 
men in the several editions of Wheaton, without seeing that 
the mclhoils of expressing thought pursued by Dana and 
those piirsiied hy Lawrence, were as wide apart as the poles. 
ISIr. I>a\vrence w:is essentially a collcrtor. Ihit Mr. Dana 
stated the cose in regard to him not unfairly : — 

With great wealth, a large library, and many fa- 
cilities at home and abroad, Mr. Lawrence had de- 
voted a considerable part of his life to what he calls 
a study of this subject, but which may perhaps more 
appropriately be called laboring in the collection of the 
materials relating to it. . . . His faculties lie chiefly 
in the diroction of a collector of materials. lie has 
indefatigable industry, doubtless a good memory for 
details, and an uncommon power of will; yet he 
is clearly wanting in originality, in the philoROphio 
quality, in anything approaching a power of striking 
or condensed expression, and, as a coiiBequcnce, im- 
peded by defects of a literary stylo. Either a con- 
sciousness of this, or a natural prcferonco for mere 
labor, had reRultcd in his passing middle life without 
offering to the public anything of consoquonco, though 
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he hud every opportunity, nnd sunTicient amhition. 
The position of un annotiitor, in his view of its na- 
ture, seemed to bo appropriate to Iiim. 

The charge Uiat Dana was indebted to Lawrence in any 
matter involving tlio expression of original thought, wholly 
failed to bear examination, and was speedily abandoned. 
The remaining charges, though far less important and 
much more difficult to dispi'ove, were that he had inserted 
many of his notes at the same place in Wheaton's text as 
Lawrence's corresponding notes, tbus making use of Law- 
rence's plan and arrangement, and the mode by whidi his 
notes were combined with tlie text ; tliat in so doing he had 
paraphrasetl many of Lawrence's less important notes, and 
had made such use as lie saw iit of Lawrence's material and 
citations of authoritios, without recourse to the originals or 
any considerable degree of verification. 

Lawrence's claim in these respects was distinctly set forth 
by him. It was that after the memorandum of June 14 
was signed by Miss Wheaton, no subsetpient editor had a 
right to make any more use of his contributions to tlie 1855 
and the 1863 editions of the " Elements " than if tliey had 
never been printed, and, being still locked up in his desk in 
manuscript, had never passed into any one else's hands. 
The course, he insisted, that Mr. Dana should have pursued 
in preparing his edition was to use the text of the last 
American edition prepared by Wheaton himself, that of 
1846 ; and he had no right to use or even consult the text, 
much less the notes, of eitlier of the subsequent editions. 
If this position was sound it followed that any resemblance, 
apart from the 1846 text, which could be traced between 
tlie editions of 1855 and 1863, and that of 1865 established 
a presumption of plagiarism against the editor of the hitter 
edition, which it was incumbent on him to disprove. The 
burden of proof would thus be shifted from the complainant 
to the respondent. 

It is almost needless to say that Mr. Dana's view of his 
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rights as an editor and inyestigator was entirely different, 
and could in large degree be traced to his training as a law- 
yer. As a lawyer, wliatever in the way of aathority or cita- 
tions of authorities came within his reach was his, whether 
he found it in the arguments of counsel, in the recorded 
opinions of tlio courts, or in tlie treatises of writers on topics 
with which he had to deaL To cite references, wherever he 
could find thom, for tlie guidance of those to whom his ar- 
gument was addressed was more than his riglit, it was his 
duty. If the references were such as he could verify, he 
might or might not verify them ; but, whether he verified 
tliem or not, he was at perfect liberty to cite them for infor- 
mation and guidance. They were in fact public property, 
— a part of the common accumulated wealUi of civilized 
man. In the case of Lawrence*s notes he naturally took no 
other view of the matter. The citations contained in those 
notes were, in his view, like the citations in Story or Ilalleck 
or Phillimore, open to all investigators in the same field ; 
and Uiere was no especial reason why he should abstain 
from using them ; or even why he should, when using, credit 
them to the author in whose writings he found them. 

His method of working he himself described with great 
particularity and frankness. In onler to use the text of the 
1863 edition more conveniently, he had a copy of that edi- 
tion interleaved and bound in two parts. It was not his 
intention at first to write any of his notes upon tliese inter- 
leaves, but merely to jot down upon them memoranda and 
marks for his private use ; but later he found it would be a i. 

great convenience in printing to write his shorter notes on %^ 

the interleaves, as they could in tliat slinpe best be sent to 
the printer in their proper connection with the text. The 
longer notes were all written on separate sheets. In prepar- 
ing the shorter notes, and collecting ciUitions and authorities 
for all the nuton, ho tlius nercssarily had always b(*f(»re liini 
not only the text of the edition of 18G3) but Lawrence's 
notes to tliat text. Tliose notes ho could hardly have helped 
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examining, as ho felt at perfect liberty to do, making cita- 
tions from them as from other writers. As he himself 
expressed it : — *^ In reading Mr. Lawrence's notes, as in 
reading other authors, I intended to let no important fact 
or authority escape roe, and in all alike I took some mode 
of securing that end, by note, memoranda or otherwise; 
these became material on which I was to act." The entire 
manuscript of Mr. Dana's copy for tlie press was preserved 
at tlie printer's and produced by him in court In view of 
tlie clmrges publicly advanced, tlio sup|x>sition naturally was 
tliat it would be found largely made up of printed matter 
containing citations, lists of authorities, etc., taken bodily 
from Lawrence's notes or otlier sources. As a mutter of 
fact the four hundred and fifty foolscap pages did not con- 
tain a single line of printed matter, except one newspaper 
clipping on which was a section of a then recent treaty. 

All this time, it is to be remembered, Mr. Dana was not 
making a new book where Mr. Lawrence had made one 
before. On the contrary, he was re-annotating a common 
text, — doing over again in fact the very work Lawrence 
had previously done, at the same points, on the same topics, 
and with much tlie same material. Mr. Wheaton had him- 
self exhausted the authorities down to 1846, and the range 
of new authorities between 1846 and 1863 was nai'i*ow. 
Under these circumstances Dana contended that it was in- 
evitable the two annotators uuist often cite the same autlior- 
ities, if the second annotator cited any authorities at all. 

Such were the allegations and contentions of the two par* 
ties to the suit ; but it was not until May, 1869, nearly Uiree 
years after the complainant's bill had been Aled. that the 
papers wore all in the hands of the court and the argu- 
ments finished. The array of counsel was imposing, as 
Mr. Lawrence and the Wheaton family were represented 
respectively by Benjamin R. Cui-tis and Sidney Bartlett, the 
two recognized leaders at tliat time of the I^fassachusetts, 
and, indeed, of the American bar ; while Mr. William Q. 
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Rasiicll, who a few years later declined the position of Chief 
Justice of Mafwof'husctts publicly tendered hira by Qoyemor 
Jjong, appeared for Blr. Dana. The argument on belialf of 
the publishers, relating mainly to the memorandum of June 
14, was made by Causten Browne. It was six months later 
still before the two judges com)>osing the circuit court had 
found time to make tlie necessary examination of tlie record 
antl write out a decision. Hiis was at last prepared by 
Judge Clifford, and delivered September 20, 18G9. 

llie court disposed of the preliminary issues by deciding 
that the memorandum of June 14 worked a valid and legal 
assignment of the copyright in tlie notes of the editions of 
1855 and 1863 from Mrs. Wheaton to Mr. Lawrence. Mr. 
Lawrence's claim, that tlie copyright thus assigned also cov- 
ered any portion of the text of either of the editions he had 
edited, was disallowed. There was nothing in the memo- 
randum which transferred a right to anything outside of his 
notes to Blr. I>awrence. Upon this |M>int he liad failed to 
make out a c.nsc, and Mr. Dana*s use of the text of the e<]i- 
tion of 1863 was thcrcforo proper and within his legal right 
as the agent of the Wheaton family. 

It remained to 8how that Mr. Dana had know)e<lge of the 
memorandum of June 14, and so knew, or had reason to 
sus]ie<!t, that as agent of those holding the copyright of rec- 
ord ho had no legal right to use Mr. T/awronro*s notes just 
as freely as he used Wheaton*s text On this point the 
decision was based on the familiar rule of law that any act 
or circumstanoo which in cases like this puts a party u|K>n 
inquiry is snfRrient notice to him in equity. If Mr. Dana 
failed to investigate when put upon inquiry, he was charge- 
able with all the knowledge it was reasonable to sup]K>se he 
would have acquired if ho bml pcifornird his duty. When 
Mr. Lawrence's forty-page letter was sent to him by Profes- 
sor Pai'suiis, ho had tlio means of iiifonnntion in his hands ; 
if then be did not see fit to inform himself, he forfeited every 
pretence of defence. Such conduct was equivalent to actual 
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notice of all the facts he might have ascertained had he read 
Mr. Lawrance's letter. 

Tlie preliiiiinaiy qnestions being thus disposed of, the 
court passed to the consideration of the main issue, that of 
plagiarism or literary piracy. The question was pronounced 
one of great intricacy, but the conclusion reached was that, 
while tlio work of Mr. Dana contained much matter both 
Taluable and original, yet he had in preparing it so far fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Mr. Lawrence that he most be 
declared to have infringed upon his rights. The whole 
record in the case was then referred to a Master to ascer- 
tain and report upon the extent of Uie infringement ; bafc 
the demand of Mr. Lawrence that tlie sale of tlie edition 
should be stopped by an injunction pending the examina- 
tions by the Master was denied. 

While in the absence of any reversal of this decision by a 
court of appeal it cannot be asserted tliat it was not sound in 
point of law, yet it is impossible to read it carefully vrithout 
being impressed with a sense tliat it was nuule to turn u[ion 
a very narrow construction of the law of copyright It was 
the decision of a '^ cose judge." Instead of approaching 
the issue in a large way, as befitted a case of novel impres- 
sion involving the power of one investigator to re-annotate a 
treatise on law already annotated by another invcstigatori 
and to use as a scholar the accumulations of learning and 
of autliorities of the latter in so doing, Judge Clifford fol- 
hiwod the precedents established in the case of dii^tiunaries, 
dii*ectories, tourist guide-books, maps and the like. He 
thus thoroughly belittled the question, and reached a con- 
clusion which, as was subsequently observed by Horace Bin- 
ney of Pluladelphia, in a private note to Mr. Dana, was 
something new in the doctrine of copyright, *^ nor with all 
my wondorings shall I attain to a clear notion of it, with- 
out an example of the application of it to facts." 

The re-annotating, without infringement of copyright, of 
any treatise on a subject the learning in relation to which is 
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limited, would nnder ilie decision in Lawrence V8. Dana bo a 
most diflicult, if not altogether impracticable thing. The 
law when expounded by great lawyers rarely results in an 
absurdity. Yet in tlie Wheaton case, if an absurdity was 
not readied, it was something which greatly resembled an 
absunlity ; and it remains very questionable whether, in the 
hands of a Marshall, a Hliaw or a (lilwon, another and 
wholly different result might not have been reached through 
a far more conchisive and acceptable line of reasoning. 
There is, moreover, something offensive to common intelli- 
gence in applying to researches of students in the science of 
international law the role which might be very fitly applied 
to Uie compilers of a directory ; and it is hardly to be imag- 
ined, for instance, that one astronomer could not lift him- 
self on the researches of another astronomer into yet higher 
fields of mathematics, without being forced under penalty 
for an infringement of copyright to prove that every step 
in his computations and process of reasoning originated in 
himself. 

When in the narrative of Mr. Dana*s life I approached 
the controversy with Mr. Lawrence, I had a very definite 
opinion, derived from my recollection of the facts as they 
occurred, — for at the time thoy attnicted my attention to a 
considerable extent, — that while Mr. Dana had in no true 
sense of tlie term been guilty of what could be cal1e<l pla- 
giarism or literary piracy, yet he had in the preface to his 
edition of Wheaton been distinctly guilty of a discourtesy to 
the previous editor, and of a statement in regard to the 
degree of use made by him of tlie notes of that editor 
wliichf if taken literally, could not be defended. A more 
careful examination of the facts in the case, as developed in 
its long printed record and seen Uirongh a perspective of 
twenty years, lias now led nic to revise that opinion.^ In 

^ In Rt-nting the conclusion hp.ro ro.Krhcd from n ntnrly of the rec- 
ords in Uio case, ton jcara after it eloRed, I am p:1nd at the same time 
to he able to ^re the different iinpretsiun still left as matter of menw 
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the light of this examination, I do not see how Mr. Dana 
could under the circumttoncee have pursued any course 
other than that which he did pursue. The statements * con- 
tained in his preface as to the use made hy him in his edi- 
tion of the notes in the preyious editions were literally truey 
and had the opinion of the C4rcuit Court, with the rules laid 
down for the guidance of the Haster to whom tlie case was 
subsequently referred, been known by him in advance, he 
oottld have avoided any possible question only by declining 
to assume the editorial tash. Under the principles enunci- 
ated and the rules laid down in tliat decision he could not 
even follow in the steps of his predecessor. His investigar 
tions must, so far as that predecessor was concerned, be 
originaL He was not at liberty to make use of the work 
of Lawrence as he made use of the works of Halleck and 
Woolsey and Philliniore. 

Under such circumstances it would have been necessary 
for him, if he did his work thoroughly, to pursue one of 
three courses : — He must, as Mr. Lawrence claimed he 
should have done, either have gone back to Wlieaton's last 
edition of the '* Elements," that of 1846, and annotated 

ory in the mind of Mr. Iiothrop. It will b« found in his letter, 
already roferred to, printed in the Apiwndix to thin volume. It eoin- 
eidee with my own earlier understand iag, aa exprossod in the tavt * 
and even now I have no doubt that another mau, hy the ezeroise of 
a little judicioua flattery and a certain amount of taot, might, hy in- 
fluencinpf tlie dooiuion of the court, have eeoiipc<l nmuh uf tlio trouhle 
Mr. Dana luuL But this was not his way. Nor can it reasonably 
be inferred from the record tliat a soft word, or even several soft 
words, would to any uppruciuble extent have oven luulUHed Mr. Law- 
rence's wrath, much less turned it aside. lie was, if the record of 
the case can be ruliod on, no lum iiiipliicablo than untiring. 

^ ** It (the present edition) contains nothing but the text of Mr. 
Wheaton according to his last revision, his notes, and the original 
matter contributed by the editor." And again, " the notes of Mr. 
Lawrence do not form any part of tliis edition. It is couflned, as has 
been said, to the text and notes of the author and the notes of the 
present editor." 
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that, abstaining from even reading, much less carefully con- 
sulting, the notes of the preceding editor; or, he might 
Imve consulted those notes, stating at the same time in his 
own notes that, in addition to the authorities there cited by 
him, certain other authorities would also be found in the 
notes of the preceding editor ; or finally, he might at his 
peril have cited the authorities in I^wrence's notes to which 
Lawrence alone had access, crediting them to him. 

Ila<l ho followed the iirat course he would necessarily 
have had to cut himself as an investigator off from what 
was recognized as the largest accumulation of material re- 
lating to the subject of international law wliirh was to bo 
found in tlie United States, and possibly in the world ; for 
OS a gathering place or store-house of references Ijawrcnce*s 
notes could be compared only with the work of Phillimore.^ 
Whatever his opinion of the value of the original matter in 
such a receptacle of the indiscriminate results of industrious 
research might be, it was out of the question to suppose 
tliat any investigator, above all one of Dana*s habits of 
mind, would voluntarily cut himself off from such a conven- 
ient source of information. Neither is it supposable he 
could be called ui)on so to do. 

The second course suggested, that of referring in every 
case to Lawrence for all citations made from Lawrence, was 
out of the question. The eighth edition of Wheaton*8 
" Elements,'* like all the previous editions, was supposed to 
be complete in itself. Had reference l>ecn made tlirough- 
ont it to nddilional authorilios quoted iti tlm seventh edition, 
it would have been necessary for every investigator to have 
easy ac(!eRs to the seventh edition, as well as to tlie eighth. 

' The comment mmlo by Sir Vornon Harconrt on Phillimoro^s book 
yiWi eqnnlly applicnblo t^ Lnwronco^s not«9 : ho described it m " « 
nnoftil compilation, in which, howover, nmidst tho hoterogenconn pile 
of indiflcriminaU and nndigrosted material, in i^irhich the good, bad and 
indiffen^nt is garnered up trith laborious impartiality, an inexperi- 
enced reader ia nol unlikely to loao his way.'* 
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In Tiew of the fact that tlie work was laigely pobUalied for 
the OM of diplomatic representatives of the United States 
government, often at remote points in foreign ooantriesy tliis 
would obviously have boon a fatal defect in tlie plan of tlie 
book. 

Finally, hail Mr. Dana as editor pursued the third course 
suggested he would have brought himself distinctly within 
the rules laid down by the court in the decision of Judge 
Clifford. Even if he credited to Lawrence tlie authorities 
quoted from Lawrence, the mere quoting them would, for 
reasons already referred to, be a presumptive infringement 
of the rights of Mr. Lawrence. 

Under these circumstances, while, in the language lof Mr. 
Dana's preface to his edition, it was true the notes of Law- 
rence did not form any portion of that edition, it is not easy 
to see how lie could liave pursued in respect to those 
notes any course different from that which he did pursue. 
Judging from the tone of Mr. Lawrence's letters he was in 
no mood to be reasoned with ; and, indeed, his references 
to Mr. Little and tlie Wheaton family were marked by a 
frankness and point which, though refreshing, were unde- 
niably brutal. If any inference, also, can be drawn from 
the printed record of the case,' it is most improbable that any 

^ '* So far MB refi^ardB my relations to the [Whoaton] family np to the 
time of the disooTery of this oonspiraoy, I supposed they weve of the 
most friendly nature." — Record^ p. 88. 

" I felt ezoessively indijniant at what I eoasldered aearoely less 
than a swindling transaction.** — lb. p. 96. 

^ Assuredly I am most anxious not to be compelled to pursue fur- 
ther the ungrateful labor imposed on me by the necessity of yindieat- 
Ing myself from Uie dastardly attacks of assassins.** — lb. p. 562. 

" The references to authorities in Dana which are used as the basis 
of any commentary by him, in a Test majority of cases are copied 
apparently directly from me." — lb. p. 127. 

** On several occasions long lists of authorities • . . have been cited, 
but I have been able in every case to trace them to Story *s Conflict 
of Laws, from which they seem to have been servilely copied." — Jb» 
p. 127. 
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merely conrteons and eomp1imeiitar]r references to his work, 
either in the preface or the notes of Dana's edition, would 
have exercised the slightest mollifying influence upon Mr. 
Lawrence. His well defined purpose was that no edition of 
Wheaton*s ** Elements,** unless annotated hy himself, should 
he issued, under the pains and penalties of infringement of 
copyright ; and to tlint end he directed his own ingenuity 
and Icgid acumen, and all the ingenuity and legal acumen 
he could command in others. 

To return to the decision of the Circuit Court. The judges, 
of course, did not undei*take to enter in Uieir opinion into 
any review or comparison of the merits of the respective 
editions ; hut as the result of comparisons made hy them- 
selves, as well as of those made by experts, tlie conclusion 
was reached that **many of the notes*' in tlie Dana edi« 

" In general, liowever, withont going beyond them for new matter, 
he [Dana] has paraphraaed my notes, not nnfreqnently mintaking 
their scope as well as the points to which the references were cited/* 
— /5. p. 128. 

'* There are some cnscs of paraphrase which show snch a gross 
ignorance of general as well as of diplomatic history that it is impos- 
sible that the person who compiled tlie notes conld ever hare resorted 
to the original anthority, or that he coald hare fallen into the error in 
any other way than by attempting, by changing my words, and para- 
phrasing the sentence, to avoid the chai^ of plagiarism." — 26. p. 
128. 

" It is impassible to conceive of a grosser blander than is contained 
In this passage from Dana.*' — Jh. p. 1.30. 

" Another cnsn nf gross ignorance or carelossiiess if not an effort to 
pervert history for partisan purposes is to be fonnd in Dana*s note 
84." — ift. p. i:W). 

'' He [Dana] had supposed that by substituting one synonymons 
term for another he could escape the punishment for piracy.'* •— Ih, 

p. mi. 

" Whrn ho ahmulons me, Mr. Dana constantly falls into the most 
epropious hlumlors." — Ih. p. I'M. 

"Tho tot'il MiiHConcoptiou of the ^vholo object of Mr. Whcatou*s 
mission to Coponhngon in so gross, and m.iuiri>nt.<i such uttnr ignornnco 
of one of tlin niont familiar niat.tors in Auicricnu diplonintjc history 
. . . tliat I cannot refrain from alluding to it." — Ih. p. 13^1. 
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tion did '* infringe tho correflponding notefl *' in Lawrence's 
two preceding ediliuus, and Uiat Dana in his eilition *' bor- 
rowed very largely Uie arrangement of the antecedent edi- 
tion, as well as the nio<le in which tlie notes in that edition 
are combined and connected with the text." It was pro- 
nounced impracticable to give in the decision ** detailed 
specification of the instances of infringement as shown by a 
comparison of the two books," and no attempt so to do was 
made, but in accordance with the settled practice in equity 
in cases of *' voluminous works of a complex diaracter " 
containing, as in this case, much original matter mixed with 
the eonunon property, tlie cause was referred to a Master in 
Chancery to state tlie facts, together with his opinion, for 
the consideration of the court Twelve rules for tlie guid- 
ance of the Master in making his examination were laid 
down, tho most essential |K)int8 of which wore : — 

6. That Iho notes in (Dana's) edition, consisting wholly 
of citations found in the corresponding notes of (Lawrence's 
eilition) do infringe lus rights, though many of tliom are 
anaccompanied by the extracts collected and presented in 
the next preceding edition. 

7. That the notes consisting of authorities or collections of 
authorities cxipied in like manner as described in tlie preced- 
ing propoKition, and without remarks or comments, do also 
infringe (Mr. Lawrence's) rights, though they are found in- 
serted in, or prefixed or appended to, notes otherwise not 
objectionable. 

8. That notes of which the whole or some substantial and 
material part is condensed from the corresponding notes in 
the prece<ling edition, or from the extracts therein printed 
and published, without any marks of origintd labor, or of 
any such labor except the study of the note copied and 
adopted, do also infringe (Mr. Lawrence's) rights, as ex- 
plained and defined. 

10. That notes ]>art]y original aiul partly copied do not 
infringe, except for the matter copied. 
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Finally, as the charges of infringement were nnmerons 
and of a character to require extended examination before 
the extent of the infringement coald be ascertained, the 
court, in accordance with tlie general rule in such cases, 
refused to grant the injunction asked for on Mr. Lawrence's 
belialf until after tlie rejiort of the Master had been filed and 
tlie extent of the infringement hail l>een fully dctei'niine<l. 

Mr. Henry W. Paine was selected as Master. Except in 
one important respect no better selection could have been 
made, for Mr. Paine was at the time of these proceedings a 
most acroniplished memlier of tlio Suffolk bar. Ilorn in 
Maine, where he achieveil his first professional successes, 
he moved to Massachusetts, when already in mature life, in 
order to find a larger professional field. No member of the 
legal fraternity in Massachusetts stood higher in the estima- 
tion of such portion of the public as was acquainted with him 
than Mr. Paine. A man of good learning as well as high 
personal character, he had, besides a fine sense of humor 
and knowledge of human nature, sufficient literary skill to 
enable him to pass intelligently on an issue involving the 
charge of plagiarism. Unfortunately, with all Uiese admir- 
able qualifications for the task now assigned to him, he was, 
so far as Mr, Dana was concerned, open to one of the most 
important possible objections, — he was an incorrigible pro- 
crastinator. A reforonce to him was tlie next thing to a ref- 
erence to the day of judgement This was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate for Mr. Dana, inasmuch as the court by its decision 
had left him in a trying position, — ho stood convicted of 
plagiarism and literary piracy, but with sentence deferred 
until the extent of his misdeeds should be definitely ascer- 
tained. It tnigbt amount to nothing at all, or it might 
amount to a great deal ; but until, through the report of the 
blaster, it should ho definitely aRrertaincd whether it won one 
or the other, ho was oxposeil at any time to utbieks almost im- 
possible to meet. While the public ear readily takes in vague 
general impressions, it does not care to heoi* lung explana- 
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tioM and defences ; and Dana was in this case opposed by 
a vigilant and active enenij who well knew how to extract 
every advantage from the situation. Nor, as will presently 
be seen, when opportunity offered, did he fail to do so, and 
that effectively. 

To Mr. Paine all the voluniinoos pleadings and papers in 
the case of Lawrence vs. Dana now went, and the whole 
wearisome investigation had again to be gone over before 
him. I well remember meeting Mr. Dana in his office tlie 
very day, I think, he first learned of tlio results reached 
in the opinion of the court Though I had known him long 
and well, and liad been witness to his bearuig under many 
trying conditions, never until Uien liad I soon him really 
discouraged and disheartened. He made no effort to con- 
ceal his feelings. Tliat the decision was against him, though 
sufficiently mortifying in itself, could be borne with and 
overcome, — but tliat which evidently weighed upon and 
oppressed him was the conviction that the long and profit- 
less work of examining his own notes and comiiaring them 
with those of Lawrence, and explaining tlie difference be- 
tween tliem, was again to be renewed. Fur tliruo years the 
subject had occupied his mind to the exclusion of almost 
everything else ; and now it must be gone over again before 
a new IribunaL His opponent he realized was implacable, 
and no less able than determined to weary and wear him out ; 
for in these respects as in all otbers unlike himself, Mr. 
Lawrence had unlimited leisure, and, for the work in hand, 
unlimited money. There was no alleviating featuro in the 
situation. Nevertheless, there was nothing to be done but 
to gird himself again to the task ; and this he did. 

My own suggestion tlien made to him was, as I well re- 
member, that he should decline absolutely to pay any further 
attention to the case, leaving the Master to reach his own 
conclusions as the result of an unguided investigation on 
Dana*s side ; and tliat his own best defence sliould bo another 
and ninth edition of the '* Elements," fi*oui which everything 
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open to the slightest charge of copying, paraphrase, plagia- 
rism or literary piracy should he eliminated. 

This method of meeting the issue I afterwards learned 
was at first favorably regarded by Mr. Dana, but the de- 
maud for Wheaton's treatise had practically ceased in 1865, 
with the close of the civil war, and the publishers received 
thtf suggestion coldly ; for they had been harassed nearly to 
death by Lawrence*s litigation, and viewed with apprehen- 
sion tlie well nigh unlimited facilities for renewing it in 
connection with any future edition afforded him by the wide 
scope of Judge Clifford*8 decision. There was also ground 
for tliis apprehension on their part ; for, in re-annotating a 
work like the '' Elements," it was impossible to avoid all points 
of resemblance in the " plan, arrangement and combination 
of the materials" by different editors ; and, wherever a point 
of resemblance occurred, the burden of proof under the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court was upon tlie last editor to show 
that tlie results he had reached were results reached through 
his own unaided investigation. The last editor was in fact 
called ujion to declare, in treating some subject that had 
already been treated by the previous editor, that he had 
never read or consulted the notes of that editor ; but, if lie 
confessed to having read or consulted them, he could then be 
compelled to make elaborate demonstration before a master 
in chancery that ho had made only a new use of the matter 
contained in them, and one wholly original with himself. In 
any event he was manifestly in the hands of his adversary 
to the extent of being put to a long, a laborious and a 
costly defence in a vexatious and unprofitable lawsuit 
Under such circumstances it is hardly matter for wonder 
tlint Little, Hrown & Co. felt small desire to venture a repe- 
tition of their experience. The practical result, therefore, 
as develo|>e<l in the opinion of the Circuit Court, showed 
that Mr. Lawrence was right in his belief that if the agree- 
ment of June 14 was literally coin)>licd with he could have 
no competitor thereafter in the work of editing Wheaton, 
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and that ho had indeed ** devised a plan proper and suffi* 
cieiit to practically secure and give to him complete and 
exclusive control of all future editions " of the ** Elements." 

The long series of hearings before the Master and his 
own consoipiunt oxaniinations stroUihed through a perimi of 
eleven years, and it was not until January, 1881, that hia 
report in its final amended sha|)e was filed in die cWk*a 
oilice of tlie Circuit Court. During the interim 1 remem- 
ber nioeling Mr. Paine one day in the street and stopping 
to exchange a few words of greeting with him, in the course 
of which allusion was made to Lawrence vs, Wheaton. I 
asked him how he was g^etting on. Prefacing his reply, 
after his customary manner, with a humorous turn, he inti- 
mated that his progress was not rapid, and that in thia 
respect the case of Lawrence vs. Wheaton was in tlie same 
position as some dozen other cases then before him as Mas- 
ter. Being, as he well knew, interested as a friend of 
Dana*8, I ventured then to inquire as to the general conclu- 
sions he had reached. I perfectly recall his reply. So far 
as citations and rcrorencos were concerned, he intimated 
there was more or less resenihlunce and even similarity be- 
tween the two works; but, ho added, viewed as literary 
results, the two books were as wide apart as the poles. To 
use the substance of his own language, there was no point 
of resemblance between them *^ except that they were both 
printed on pa|>er and bound in calf." Later, when the case 
had ]>a88ed out of his hands and he no longer felt under ju- 
dicial restraint, Mr. Paine did not hesitate to express it as 
his opinion that Mr. Dana had in the Wheaton litigation 
been a victim of the bittei*ost and most unrelenting persecu- 
tion ho hud evor known* 

The Master's rcp(»rt was first deposited in the Circuit 
CiMU't on June 2, J 877. Mr. Lawrence's conuHtil then 
enturi'd an objection to it ns not being jiroperly filed, the 
Master not having submitted his draft to the parties before 
filing, and given them an opportunity to present objections 
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and be heard. SubeeqnenUy both parties filed exceptions 
to it, Mr. Lawrence's connsel terming it '* the document en- 
titled the Master*s report'* More of the hiw's delays then 
occurred, during which Mr. Dana, in the autumn of 1878, 
went abroad with his family, having finally abandoned the 
practice of his jirofession. As the result of nuivh correspond- 
ence the report was in July of the following year returned 
to Mr. Paine by direction of the court for further proceed- 
ings, and Mr. Dana came back to America for the purpose 
of closing the hearings. These began on the last day of 
July and were continued through August. It was Mr. 
Daua's last ap))earance before any legal tribunal, and, though 
himself a party to the suit, the familiar atmosphere of the 
court-room seemed to rouse in him n flash of his earlier 
ardor, for, writing to one of his daughters on the Slst of 
July, 1870, he said : — "I began the Lawrence case tliis 
morning, and we are to go straight on until it is finished. 
To my surprise, I really enjoyed it — the old war-cry and 
the cuts and slashes of the ' heady fight ' excited and inter- 
ested me." The bearings consisted for the most part of 
attacks on the report by the counsel for Mr. Jjawrence, and 
a defence of it by Mr. Dana. It was at last filed on the 
14th of the following January. 

There then remained nothing for the court to do but to 
hear both parties on the exceptions to the report, and, oftcr 
adopting amendments, if any, to make a final decree. The 
case could then be appealed to the Supreme Court, if either 
party to it so desired. As to all the matters of fact in- 
volved, the report of the Master was, like the verdict of a 
jury, final, in the absence of clear proof of error. 

Tlie report amounted to a complete vindication of Mr. 
Dnna, innsnuich ns the one hundred and furty-six iuHtanccs 
of allopjcd gross jilapi.irism and servile ropying had dwin- 
(Hod dnwii to fomiiMMi inslanros of Icrhnirnl infrinj^cinont 
of eopyrij^ht, under the rules laid down in the opinion of 
Judge CliiTord. All of the infringements were in tlie use of 
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the material collected by Mr. Lawrence, eontisting in some 
cases of extracts from manuscripts to which Mr. Dana could 
not readily have access. None of the matter in Mr. Dana's 
notes claimed to be oi-iginal was found to have been taken 
from the notes of Mr. Lawrence. 

The litigation here ended. No appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court, or other and final deobion rendered ; while, 
so far as the publishers were concerned, all but the last rem- 
nants of the edition over which the contest was being waged 
had been sold and disappeared from their shelves long before 
the injunction asked for by Mr. Lawrence had been denied 
by the court The only issue remaining was that of reputa- 
tion involved in the charge of plagiarism and literary piracy ; 
and so tlie case rusted out from a lack of interest in tlie 
parties to it, Mr. Lawrence dying in March, 1881, and 
Judge ClilTorcl following him in July.^ 

The editions of both Lawrence and Dana remain, and 
must bo judged by themselves. So far as any question of 
plagiarism or literary piracy is concerned, any conclusion 
the biographer of either Mr. Dana or Mr. Lawrence might 
reach would always be open to question ; but the report of 
the Master must be taken as final. As matter of record 
and of justice to Mr. Dana there is accordingly appended 

^ Tlio following extract from a loitor which Mr. Doiia nut luiig^ he- 
fore his death wrote to Juinee Uussell I^wull has much 8i(;nificanott ; 
but it is to he remembered thut Judg^ John Lowell, a jurist of unques- 
tioned authority as well as an old personal friend of Dana's, was also 
on the bench of the Circuit Court during the trial of the Wheaton 
case. That there was little love lost between Mr. Dana and Judge 
Clifford admits of no doubt. Dana wrote to Mr. Lowell, referring to 
the opinion in the Wheaton case : — " Clifford hated me because I was 
his UepuUican District Attorney, and reversed him before the Su- 
preme Court in the Prixe Causes, and never flattered him, as most of 
the bar did, as they knew their interests and that of their clients re- 
quired it ; and I fear I treated him too much as I felt towards him, as 
has been too much my way with people, und which is not Christian 
nor wise, and bus in it an ulomeut of self-sufficiency which we think 
is courage and due pride.*' 
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to this volame a full statement, drawn from the report, 
showing exactly the points in which under the rules laid 
dowa for his guidance Mr. Paine thought Mr. Dana had 
mode an unjustifiable use of matter contained in the notes of 
Blr. Lawrence. The statement s^ieaks for itself. 

Since 1865 there has been but one new version of Whear 
ton*8 " Elements *' published, the English edition of 1880, 
prepared bj A. G. Boyd. So far as the work is used in 
America, — and it is largely used still both as a text-book 
and an authority, — the two editions couHulted aro I^w- 
rence*8 edition of 18G3 and Dana*s c<1ition of 18GG. Hicy 
are both long since out of print, and the one, tlicreforc, is as 
accessible as the other. There is little reason to Uiink that 
the last edition in the opinion of those most com]>ctont to 
judge suffers in the comparison with the two preceding edi- 
tions by Mr. Lawrence, cither tliat of 1855 or tliat of 18G3. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THB REOONSTRUOTION PERIOD. — THE ESSEX PRO- 
TEST. 

As the record of Mr. Dana's life is of interest only at 
told by himself, the events of tlie remaining years can be 
passed over rapidly; for during those years he kept no 
diary, nor did he caiTy on any considerable correspondence. 
When the civil war ended he was in his iiftieth year, and 
he felt the time had come wlien he must eitlier enter into 
public life or abandon tlie idea of over doing so ; and u 
political career, as I liuve ah'eady said, was one of the 
tilings which Dana had always looked forward to. But, 
clearly, the time had now come when he nmst either dismiss 
this dream or else take immediate steps to make it a reid- 
ity. He had no more years to lose. 

The question before the country was that of i^econstinic- 
tion. Upon what terms and conditions were the conquered 
States of the late Confederacy to be readmitted to the 
Union ? — Andrew Johnson was President ; and I^Ir. John- 
son during the summer of 18G5 and the following winter 
succeeded in so embroiling matters that political excitement 
was at fever heat, and indeed almost as gi'eat as at any 
time during the war. The waves of civil commotion had 
scarcely begun to subside. 

At first the Republican party, having carried the country 
in triumph through the struggle in the field, was divided on 
the isHue of reconstruction. One portion, and a very influ- 
ential portion of it, was disposed to deal with the South in 
the most magnanimous spirit, giving to the federal constitu- 
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iicm a fiotncwiiat nintcfi-riglitfl roiiBtrnction. Tliey cininicd 
that the rebellioiin States had never been out of the Union 
at alL It was tnie, tlicy hml for a time been under the com- 
plete control of an insurrectionary mob ; but this mob had 
in torn been suppressetl by tlie national government. As 
soon, therefore, as the insurrection — and it was an insur- 
rection of individuals — was quelled, and the exercise of 
war ]K>wer8 no longer necessary, the States in which the in- 
surrectionary movement had taken place were again entitled 
as of course to all their rights and privileges in the Union, 
and to representation in both houses of Congress. 

A grave constitutional question was involved ; and, if this 
view of it was correct, reconstruction became almost exclu- 
sively a work within the province of the executive. The 
President, as head of the army and the exponent of the 
war power, had to decide and announce by proclamation 
wlicn the insurrection was suppressed, and further occasion 
for the exercise of war |K>wei"s had consecpicntly ceased. 
AVIicn this was done, the Slates in which the insurrection 
had existed would at once be rehabilitatefl. Meanwhile, so 
far as the results of the war were concerned, it would de- 
volve upon the President not to proclaim the insan*ection at 
an end until those results were properly assured. And even 
when the executive had performed its part, it remained for 
the legislature to approve and confirm the result reached ; 
for the senators and representatives from the States lately in 
rebellion could not be a<lmitted to their seats in Congress 
except by the consent of the bodies to which they had been 
elected. 

This was the plan of reconstruction foreshadowed by Lin- 
coln between the time when the approaching collapse of the 
Confederacy became apparent and his own taking-ofl. It 
was a large and inngtiaiiimous i>olicy, — the jM)licy of ilio 
statesman and the Christian ; but it is most improbable that 
even in liis hands the work of carrying such a policy into 
practical cfTcct would have failed to encounter fierce op|)o- 
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sition. The war was recent, and the wounds inflicted by it 
Btill raw i the victorious side was after all composed of men, 
and in those men there was naturally a great deal of unre- 
generate human nature. The policy which tlie extremists 
desired to see put in practice was sometliing very different 
from tliat just outlined. ** Thorough " was the word with 
them. They had no faith in tlie South or in the fonner 
slaveholders, or in evincing any magnanimity towards them. 
They did not believe in tlie acceptance by the Confederates 
of the results of the war, except in so far as they wei*e 
stendy compelled to accept them. The public men of tlie 
Charles Sumner and Tliaddeus Stevens type demanded, 
therefore, that the States lately in rebellion should be held 
in stern military subjection until an entire change of heart 
should take pliice in their iidiabitants ; but if the subjection 
was to be relaxed, and those States were to be permitted to 
return into the Union, it was insisted that they should re- 
turn with a population of enfranchised blacks and disfran- 
chised whites. 

While Dana was a Federalist, he was far from being an 
extremist. During the year 1865 he had a long and inter- 
esting correspondonce with Mr. Adams on the reconstruc- 
tion issue, in which they wholly failed to reach an agreement. 
He wrote to Mr. Adams as follows : — 

[1865. June 8.] I desire in this settlement of 
affairs in the rebel States, that the greatest care 
be taken to preserve the bounds of civil authority. 
The States must be assumed to exist. The people 
must make the constitutions, and the state authori- 
ties roust exercise the functions of States. It would 
be an irreparable mischief for Congress to assume 
civil aud political autliority in state matters, but it 
is not an irreparable mischief for the general govern- 
ment to continue the exercise of such war powers as 
are necessary until the people of those States do what 
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we in conscience think necessary for the reasonable 
security of the republic and public peace hf*reafter. 

This won in answer to a letter from Mr. Adaiiid, written 
from London and dated the 19th of April, which contained 
Uie following : — ** The Pre8idcnt*R proclamation as well as 
most of the plans of reconstruction of the state autlioritics 
which were offered in Congress seem to me to rest upon 
a mistaken idea of the powers vested by the Constitution. 
As President, Mr. Lincoln unquestionably Imd no power to 
emancipate a single slave. Neitlier had Congress the small- 
est right in my mind to attempt to meddle with tlie con- 
struction of an existing State. It is only as the connnander 
of the armies of the United States that Mr. Lincoln has the 
means of doing those things necessary to reestablish order 
in regions wliere it has been violently overturned. He 
cannot meddle with a State as such, nor prescribe any ])er- 
manent form of government for it. But he may exercise 
an authority which will enahio the citizens of the State to 
reestablish the system which has been subverted for tho 
moment After that is once done his power ceases and 
the machine returns to its original movement*' 

But if Mr. Dana did not agree on this issuo with his 
friend Mr. Adams, he up to this time failed still more to 
agree with his other friend Mr. Sumner, for, referring to his 
attitude, he wrote to ihc former in the same letter of June 
3d, from which an extract has already been tiken : — 

Now, quo modot You will read Suniner*s eulogy 
on Lincoln. He calls on the general government to 
take jurisdiction over the question of elective fran- 
chise in the rebel States. He ignores the specific 
provision of the Constitution and the fundamental 
principle. He is satisfied with the fallacy that if, 
in time of war, tho government in insurgent territo- 
ries permits the voters to vote, subject to a test of 
an oath of allegiance, it oin take jurisdiction to 
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determine who shall have permanently the right to 
vote in the State after it is restored to its functions 
as a State. lie was so purblind as to put the negro*8 
right to vote on the maxim that government derives 
all its just iK)wer8 from the consent of the govemed I 
What condition are wo in to assert that maxim when 
we are forcing, by a four years' war, a Constitution 
eighty years old on a resisting people ? But Sum- 
ner, who has high and great instincts, and great 
moral energy, never had any logic, could never see a 
fallacy on his own side, could never see the joke 
against himself. He is a good seer, but a bad guide. 
He never did care a farthing for the Constitution, is 
impatient of law, and considers his oath to have been 
not to the Constitution, but to the Declaration of In- 
dependence. If the negro votes he does not care 
how the result is obtained or what else may follow. 

Dana's mind was naturally subtle. He was always ready . 
to devise some ingenious logical process for avoiding either 
horn of the dilemma, just as in 'Hhe Prize Cases" he 
showed the Supreme Court how the United States could at 
the same time be carrying on a war, with all the rights in- 
cident to war, so far as the Southern Confederacy was con- 
cerned ; and yet, so far as foreign |M)wers and neutrality 
were involved, it was no war at all, hut only a local insur^ 
rectionary movement. But when the issue was decided in 
the field, — when Lee had surrendered at A))pomattox, and 
Davis was a prisoner in Fortress Monroe, — the '^ local in- 
surrectionary movement " hyi>othesis was quietly, though 
somewhat contemptuously, relegated to the receptacle of 
things for which no further use exists. Reconstruction then 
became a question of practical jiolitics, and tlie provisions of 
the Constitution had to bo curiously scanned and construed 
anew. The war power admitted of the desired develop- 
ment, and Mr. Dana was again equal to the occasion. 
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On the 2l8t of June, 1865, an important meeting was 
held in Faneuil Hall to consider Uie subject of the reoi*- 
ganization of the States lately in rebellion, and this meeting 
issued an Address to the country which atti*acted mucii 
notice. It was prepared by Mr. Dana, and set forth clearly, 
calmly and succinctly the conditions and requirements of 
the hour ; but the key-note of this Address wum containcMl 
in the speech of Mr. Dana advocating its adoptio!i hy (he 
meeting. He said, — " You look in vain in the nmnicipal 
rules of a constitution to find authority for what we are 
doing now. No, we stand upon the ground of war, anil we 
exercise the powers of war. ... I put that proi>oMitiun fear- 
lessly. The conquering party may hold the other in the 
grasp of war ^ until it has secured whatever it has a right 
to require,'* This idea was further incorporated in the 
Address in Uiese words : — ** Having succeeded in this war, 
and holding the rebel States in our mihtary occupation, it is 
our right and duty to secure whatever the public safety 
and the public faith require.*' 

At tliis distance of time it is not at once apparent how, 
except in degree, the position taken by Mr. Dana in June 
differed from that taken by Mr. Sumner in April, so sharply 
criticised in the letter to Mr. Adams. Mr. Snmner had 
then, according to Mr. Dana, ignored a *' specific provision " 
of the ConKtitution ; and Mr. Dana now, not ovcr-respectfully, 
swept the whole organic law aside, until a more convenient 
occasion, as a mere collection of " municipal rules." None 
the less Mr. Dana at the time felt great pride in the Fan- 
euil Halt si^eech and Address, and always afterwards Iu<»ked 
upon it with satisfaction ; for in it he believed that he, and 
ho first of all, had blazed out the path along which recon- 
struction must move, and, as a matter of fact, subserpientlv 
did move. He called it his "grasp of war" s|>eeeh, and 
thus refers to it in letters to his wife : — 

[1805. July IG, Sunday.] My "Address" hns 
attracted great attention in all pnrts of tiie Ian<l, and 
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my Bpeech aiul Acklress toguthcr are regarded as the 
leading off in this movement, and furnish the text 
for the pro9 and contrat of politics. The question 
seems to be whether people agree with Mr. Dana. 
Especial praise has been given to the panigraph be- 
ginning, ^^ Appeals maybe made," and ending ^^ by 
his side." The ^^ Boston Post " paid me the compli- 
ment to put the paragraph verbatim in the mouth 
of Webster in an imaginary conversation with Hor- 
ace Mann. . . . 

[August 16.] Dined at Gray's last night with the 
Marquis de Chambrun, who married a great-gmnd- 
daughter of Lafayette, an intellectual man and won- 
derfully informed on our political history, with insati- 
able curiosity to know it all. He thinks my speech 
at Faneuil Hall and the Adthess the turning point of 
our politicH; says he b(>gan to translate the Addri'ss, 
when he found it was printed entire in the I^Vench 
papers, translated from the ^^ Loudon Times," which 
printed it. 

Aiifl when early in 1867 the reconstruction act which 
brought into existence what were afterwards known as the 
** carpet bag ** state governments was passed over the veto 
of the President, Mr. Duna wrote as follows to Mr. 
Adams : — 

[1867. April 14, Cambridge.] I must shock and 
dismay you by expressing my great satisfaction in the 
Reconstruction Bill. It goes down to the hard'pqn. 
It builds np upon the rock. Until that was done, 
we were drifting and trifling, annoying and guerrilla- 
ing the South, to little purpose. Of course you would 
expect me to agree to it, because it is on the principle 
which I had the honor to be the first to lay down in 
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my Faneuil Hall speech of June, 1865, — what my 
flattering friends call my **Gra8p-of.war Speech.'* 
Not that my speech had any agency in the result, 
but that the result justifies it. 

It 18 necdlem to say that these views of the overshadowing 
political issues of tlie day were very far from l>eing in accord 
with Uie line of action which President Johnson was tlicn 
in the far too constant liahit of referring to as ** my policy.'* 
In the hands of his cluniHy, ill-tompcrefl and intcmjierate 
successor the scheme of reconstruction devised hy Mr. Lin- 
coln had hecome a complete wreck. The country was swept 
hock to the verge of civil war, with the final result that the 
whole delicate work of recouRt ruction was taken out of the 
hands of the executive and assumed hy the legislative de- 
]iartmcnt This was in exact accordance with Mr. Dana*s 
views, or, as he wrote to Mr. Adams : — 

[1867. April 14. " What they [the States of the 
Confederacy] are called upon to do relates not to the 
temporary exigencies or authority of war, or mere 
belligerent occupation. If it did, the President might 
do it. It goes to the basis of the permanent civil 
and political systems of the States, and the law-mak- 
ing power of the nation must determine what we 
shall roqniro them to do, and when and how. The 
proper power — the people — in amending the Con- 
stitution, and by the law-making power, has deter- 
mined just what the States vmnt do^ and prepared a 
modus operandi^ and in the mean time governs them 
as under military or belligerent occupation. 

The ofRce of District Attorney was one which Mr. Dana 
had always hold at a perRoual and prnfcsnional Racrificc, nor 
were there public reasons for his remaiuing longer in it. 
It had again become a mere department of criminal prose- 
cution. Under any circumstances, therefore, Mr. Dana 
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would when the war issues were finally settled probably 
have resigned it ; and he now gladly seized the opportunity 
of doing so on the broad ground of divergence of political 
opinion, whicli ho expressed as follows in his letter of resig- 
nation addressed to Mr. Seward : — 

OmoB or U. S. District Attornxt. 
BOBTOM, September 20, 1860. 

Sib, — Returning from an absence in Euro|)e, 
kindly allowed me by the government, I find a crit- 
ical state of public affairs, in which I undersUind that 
the President expects of those who hold civil office 
sympathy witli the opinions and sentiments he has 
of late expressed, and cooperation in the mesisures he 
has suggested, on tliose important points as to which 
he is at variance with Congress. 

My sojourn abroad has given me, I think, oppor- 
tunity to consider tliese subjects with sometliing of 
freedom from local perturbations and contagious ex- 
citement, and I have endeavored to make use of it. 
I find myself unable to accord that synipathy and 
cooperation, and respectfully request you to place my 
resignation in the hands of the President. . . . 

Mr. Dana now felt a strong desire to enter public life. 
The political issues before the country were large and, to 
him, inviting. He longed to follow the path marked out 
in his <' grasp-of-war speech,*' and possibly, as he felt the 
capacity within him, greatly to influence great results. 
The ambition was both natural and laudable; but unfor- 
tunately no opening offered. Sumner and Wibon were in 
the Senate, — the body in which he and his friends felt 
he could exert himself to the best effect, — and the single 
seat in the House of Representatives to which he was eligi- 
ble was occupied by Samuel Hooper ; nor, under the usage 
which makes it a recognized principle in our unwritten 
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political law that a representative mast be a resident of the 
district from which he is chosen, could he look elsewhere 
for an opening. Nevertlieless, so great was Mr. Dana's 
desire now to bring himself before the public mind and eye 
that, remembering his ex{)erience and successes thirteen 
years before in the constitutional convention, he consented 
to accept a nomination as one of tlie representatives of Cam- 
bridge in the Massachusetts legislature ; and tliis position he 
held for two successive years. During the first year he was 
naturally tlie most prominent personage of the body of which 
he was a member, and exercise^l much influence in it, for, 
while serving as chairman of the Committee on Harbors, 
he held in debate an independent position. The repeal of 
the usury laws of Massachusetts then became matter for 
discussion. That this law should be stricken from the 
statute-book had always been tacitly accepted as something 
hardly within range of reosoimblo anticipation. It hail 
been hanilcd ilown in MossachiiRotts from the earlicHt settle- 
ment, was of Uil)lical origin, and was onlinarily rcgavde<1 as 
one of the pillars of civilized society ; for without some Inw 
fixing a legal rate of interest, it was popularly supposed the 
borrower would be completely at the control of the lender. 
When this question came up, Mr. Dana contributed to the 
debate one of the most admirable presentations of the argu- 
ment against usury laws which has ever been made. Its effect 
at the time of its delivery was great, the repealing measure 
jmssing the House of Representatives, to the sur))riRe of every 
one outside of the State House, by a majority of 43 in a total 
vote of 197. When ]mblished, the fame of this speech went 
abroad, and it mode a flcep impression beyond the limits of 
Massachusetts. It bos since l)ccn printed repeatedly, and 
is still one of the documents in use wherever tlie question 
of a repeal of usury laws is under disrussion. 

During liis second toitn in the ^Inssarhtisctts legislature 
1^1 r. I3nna was at the head of the .Tudioiavy Committee, 
which made liiu) the leader of the House of licpresenta- 
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tives. As Buch he was less successful than as an indepen- 
dent member. It was a large popular body, and he had 
become for the first time a member of it too late in life, and 
so failed to get into touch with it. He did not find tliere 
enough men of the same stamp as himself, and a vague 
general impression grew up among the members that in 
some re8]>ect8 he considered himself not quite upon the 
same plane as themselves ; so they dubbed him tlie '* Duke 
of Cambndge," and tlie feeling which found accepted ex- 
pression in this sobriquet detracted largely from his influ- 
ence and power. None the less, all recognized the fact tliafc 
he did his work with fidelity and unflinching courage. 

In the course of the year 1867 Dana was retained by tlie 
Law De|)artmunt of tlie national government in what prom- 
ised for a tiiiiu to bo oiio of tho gi*oat stato trials of history, 
— the arraignment of Jefferaon Davis on the cliarge of 
high treason. He was associated with W. M. Evarts. Mr. 
Davis had, since his capture, been held in close confinement, 
and it vnw full tlio time had come when he should either be 
tried or released on bail. The course finally pursued to- 
wards liim is matter of history, and does not need to be re- 
peated here, 'i'hut, under all the circumstances, it was tlie 
proper, and, indeed, the only course to be pursued no one 
longer questions. At the moment Duna, as counsel, strongly 
recommended it ; for, though necessarily in any trial which 
might have taken place he must have occu])ied a large posi- 
tion in the public eye, he was too genuine a man and too 
good a lawyer, as well as patiiot, to weigh in the balance 
a little cheap ]>ersonal notoriety or professional reputation 
against the almost national ignominy involved in having tlie 
last scene of tho great civil struggle fought out over a orini- 
inal charge against an individual, to be tried before a petit 
jury of Virginians in tlie United States district court-room 
at Richmond. 

Nevertheless, as the day fixed for the arraignment drew 
near, he made his dispositions, and, on the afternoon 
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of Saturday, the 23cl of NoTeniber, started for Richmond. 
The little that necdn to be said of Mr. Dana*s paii in this 
episode is best told hy himself in the following letters to 
incnibcrs of his family : — 

[1807. November 24, Sunday evening^ Uichinond, 
Va.] I had a pleasant passage to New York, and 
foand the business I expected to do there wtis soon 
over, owing to the absence of Mr. Bryant. Bvarts 
was not going on until Saturduy morning, and hav- 
ing nothing to do there, and ni<Kiting Dr. S. G. 
Howe, who was going to Philadelphia, I took the 
noon train with him for Philadelphia, which gave 
me about six hours there, and a break in the ride. 

Dr. Howe was very interesting in his accounts of 
Greece and Crete, and talked good sense. He had 
found the warmest welcome among all Greeks, and 
especiuliy from those who remombered him in the 
Revolution. His name was identified with it, as he 
found, somewhat as Steuben and Pulaski were with 
our Revolution (he did not say this). He says Byron 
and Felton are idolized among them. 

He thinks Sumner Inis suffered as much as a man 
can fiuffer,^ and has been forbearing and generous. 
When he left his house in Hancock Street he said 
to Longfellow, "I have buried from this house my 
father, my mother, a brother and a sister, and now 
I am leaving it, the deadest of them all." 

. . . Took eleven P. M. train for Washington, 
which reached at six, Willard's, slept three hours, 
did business at two ofTiees, called on Sumner, and 
had chance interviews with Wilson, Buutwell and 
Butler. 

' The separation of Mr. and Mrs. Samner bad taken place shortly 
before. 
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Snmiier is at bachelor's lodgings again, and I spent 
an hour witli him. We talked on all subjects but 
liis own. At Libt the Marquis de Chambrun came in, 
bi'in<(ing M. do Hro^lio to be intrcHhiced, and I h*ft. 
Chunjbrun seemed delighted to meet me, and Broglie 
smiled, but was as undemcmstrative as ever. 

I think I did some good by my talks wilh Sumner, 
Wilson and Boutwell respecting the Dayis trial; for 
the wildest notions were spread through the papers 
that the trial wiis to go on at once before Judge 
Underwood, etc., etc. I was able to give them good 
reasons for the delay, and for not doing anything to 
habteu it. . . . 

We passed Fredericksburg by midnight, and ar- 
rived here at 8.45 A. M. of Sunday, slept until nearly 
ten, breakfasted, and went to church, which begins 
at eleven. Jefferson Davis was at church, it being 
the same to which he always went as President, and 
from which he was summoned by Lee's telegram 
that his lines were broken and Jlichmond nmst be 
evacuated, lie attracted some attention, and the 
church was full, and he was followed, but there was 
no open stopping to speak to any one. Something 
of his old proud step remains, but it is a terrible 
fall. . . . 

\^Novemher 26.] To-day, when the great drama 
was expected, nothing happened. It was understood 
and reported that Chief Justice Chase was to be 
here, and to charge the grand jury, and the court 
was postponed until 2.30, to await his arrival. 

Tln^ train came without him, and a telegram came 
to I he district judge from him saying that ho sent 
papers, etc., hy mail, which would arrive Tuesday 
morning. So the court adjourned to to-morrow 
morning. 
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Evarts and I spent our day in our room making 
preparations on the law and the evidence, and did 
not go to court at all. Wc have been reading over a 
mass of Jefferson Davis^s MS., letters, orders, etc., 
some quite interesting, just before and after great 
events, to extract the proper matter for proofs. 

After dinner we took a walk with Judge Under- 
wood to see the house in which Chief Justice Marshidl 
lived, the *^ Monumental Church,'' so called because 
built on the spot where the theatre was burned in 
1811, it has a monument with the names of those 
who died there. Then to the "African Church," the 
largest in space and sitting room, where Davis made 
his last speech, in which he said that Lincoln and 
Seward, in the Pence Conference on the James Uivt»r, 
did not seem to understand — what the South must 
teach them — that they were talking to their masters. 

To-morrow the charge to the grand jury will be 
made by Judge Underwood, the ceremony of Davis^s 
nppearnnco, and a postponement. In the mean time 
the Wnsliington press speaks of the trial as certain 
to take place, — perhaps the government encourages 
that line of report for reasons of its own. 

Mr. Dana's second term in the Massachusetts legislature 
ex]»irpd in 1808, nor tVu\ ho sook a rr^loction. Tlio ex- 
pcrienoo had siiniced. Nevortholoss, in tlio autumn of that 
year lie came onre mnro hofore tlio i>oliti('al puhlir. Gen- 
eral Benjsunin F. Hutlor then rc])re8ented the Fifth Massa- 
chusetts <listrirt. leaving tho army with the stigma of the 
failure at Fort Fisher upon him, and engaged in a bitter 
controversy with (ieiioral (irant, — nftrr the death of Mr. 
Lincoln easily the most popular jMihlic character in America, 
— General liiitler had, with a hiioyancy all his own, risen 
above a combination of adverse circumstances which would 
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have sufficed to work the lasting repression of any oilier 
political character, and, disregarding all rule and usage in 
tliat respect as in all others, had come forward at tlie elec- 
tion of 18G0 as a candidate for Congress in a disti'ict in 
which he did not live. The Fifth District was made up 
chiefly of towns in Essex County, and Greneral Butler was 
and always had heen a citizen of Lowell, in Middlesex. 
But the seat for the congressional district in which Lowell 
was uicluded was then firmly held hy Mr. Boutwell, and so 
General Butler hethought himself that he owned a summer 
residence in Gloucester; tliis sufficed for him. He came 
forward as a candidate of the Republican party in tlie Es- 
sex district, and was triumphantly elected. In the House 
of Representatives he was indisputably a leader, but his 
course was always violent and reckless. During the winter 
of 18G8 ho luul been prominent in the Andrew Johnson 
im|)eachnient proceedings, and had, indeed, been that one of 
the managers of the trial on the part of the House who had, 
almost as a matter of course, assumed the conduct of tlie 
case. So far tliere was nothing in his line of conduct which 
would have brought him into disfavor witli any considerable 
portion of a Republican constituency. It was not so as re- 
spects tbe financial policy with which he identified himself ; 
for, OS early as September, 1867, he had come out with an 
extraordinary doctrine to tlie effect that United States bonds 
were ]myabIo at maturity in what were popularly known as 
*' greenbacks,'' — that is, United States legal tender notes, 
then circulating at a large discount as measured by gold. 
In other words, he contended that it was proper and just, 
and in strict legal conformity with the contract, for the 
guveniiuont of the United States to discharge one of its 
paper obligations, bearing interest payable in gold, with 
another paper obligation which bore no interest at all. 

In the summer of 18G8 the question of reconstiniction 
had been in some degree settled by the passage of the act 
of the previous year, and the politicians were eagerly, as 
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well as anxiously, looking about for what was likely to 
prove the next subject of popular discussion. The public 
debt naturally suggested itself to them ; for the burden of 
tliis debt seemed heavy, and the terms under which it was 
contracted had been hard. When, therefore, a cry, which 
amounted, in fact, to " Down with the bondholdci'S ! " was 
raise^l, the Democratic )mrty took it up, and in the clamor 
which followed a focltiig of ahinn for the national credit 
took possession even of the most sanguine. General Butler 
then made himself particularly conspicuous, in his peculiar 
way, through his connection with a resolve which was in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives instructing the 
committee to whom the subject was referred to bring in a 
bill reducing the rate of interest on the government bonds 
by a direct tax of ten ])er cent ; anfl this resolve he carried 
through during the closing hours of the session. He thus 
stood before the country as the avowed and unblushing 
exponent of flnancitd rcjiudiation. 

In Essex County there was a large and respectable class 
unwilling to be represented by a man entertaining, much 
less avowing, these views ; which they further averred were 
in direct conflict with the principles of the llcpnblicun party 
as expressed in the creed set forth by the convention which 
had just nominated General Grant for the presidency. Gen- 
eral Htitlcr accordingly was not in good standing with them 
as a ll4*publican, and tlicy cast their eyes about for a candi- 
date with whom to op|>ose him. While no one residing in 
the district was believed to be both willing and able to make 
head ngainst so formidable an opponent, Mr. Dana, like 
General Butler, lia<l a summer residence on the Capo Ann 
seashore, and, it will be remembered, he had represented 
Manchester in the conRtitntioiml convention of 1853. Ac- 
cordiiij^ly, there was ani(»ng tlic Hepubliean recnsants a gen- 
eral desire ex]>resscd lliat lie should be tbeir candidate. 

A convention was called to be held at Salem on the 5tli of 
October, and by this convention Mr. Dana was nominated 
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on a platform in which, while unshaken loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of the Ro]mbUcau jmrty was expressed, an issue was 
distinctly made with General Butler on the question of na- 
tional fuith and repudiation. Mr. Dana appeared before Uie 
convention and niude a speech of acceptance. The campaign 
which followed attracted wide-epread public attention. At 
first it was confidently believed Mr. Dana would secure the 
votes of at least a lai*ge and respectable minority, and cer- 
tainly the iight on his part was most gallantly maintained. 
He canvassed the district thoroughly, postponing during sev- 
eral weeks all his pi*ofessional engagements, and devoting 
himself solely to political work; but he was left — and he 
never afterwards forgot it — by those who should have be- 
friended him, to maintain single-handed an unequal contest 
The attacks made n|M>n him by General Hntloi* were charac- 
teristic of the man, and the only criticism to be passed upon 
Mr. Duna was that he paid to them even the attention he 
did. In this species of wai'fare General Butler was not to 
be excelled, and his references to his opponent*s personal 
habits and ])eculiarities, his ancestry and his supposed aris- 
tocratic tendencies, his equi]>ago, his gloves and his a))parel, 
were no less numerous than, as the result showed, they 
were telling. 

Arguments of this sort when advanced by a man like 
Butler are veiy difficult to meet before a general popular 
audience by a person occupying the position in the commu- 
nity which was occupied by Mr. Dana. The contest began 
over a question of good faitli in the conduct of the national 
finances. It was difficult to say exactly where it ended, but 
something may be imagined in this respect from a descri|)- 
tion of one of the closing meetings in it. A divsliing cavalry 
officer named Kilpatrick, who had, after the war, been sent 
as minister of the United States to Peru, and who upon his 
return home developed a faculty for 8tum|>-speaking, was 
induced to cume to the diHtrict and take j>art in (he cam- 
paign in behalf of Mr. Dana. General Butler, after his 
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customary faRhion, nt once proccctlctl to inako an issuo wiUi 
General Kilpatrick over Aonio statement of immaterial fact, 
freely embellishing it with tlie usual charges of mendacity ; 
and Ki]2)atrick in consequence challenged the Republican 
candidate to a joint discussion. 'Hiis discussion, for rea- 
sons which seemed good and sufficient to him, his op]>onent 
declined. Nevertheless, all the preparations for su<*.h a dis* 
cnssion wore at the profter time made at Salem ; and, tliough 
tlie day proved inauspicious, the rain falling heavily, the 
old town, the afternoon before the election, was crowded 
with peo])le, with whom one subject was uppei*most The 
following account of what took place at the meeting waA 
written down immediately afterwards by one who was 
present : — 

''At last the chairman (Willard Phillips of Salem, I 
think) introduced Mr. Dana, who was greeted with dcriaivo 
shouts, requested to take off his gloves or put them on, I 
hardly remember which, and he began to speak amid loud 
cheers for the opposing candidate. He spoke for five min- 
utes — or rather he and the crowd si>oke for five minutes -— 
in the following manner : 

"Mr. Dana. Fellow-citizens — 

"The Ckowd. Weain*tyer feller^sitizens. 

** Mr. Dana. Fellow-citizens of Essex — 

" TiiR Crowd. You ain*t from Essex — three cheers for 
Butler. 

** Mr. Dana. I come from — 

"Tub Crowd. Cambridge — Cambridge. 

" Mr. Dana. "Well, now, what county is Cambridge in ? 

"The Crowd. Middlesex. 

" Mr. Dana. And what county is Lowell in ? 

"The Crowd. Middlesex. 

" Mr. Dana. Very good — I come from the same county 
from which your ]»re8cnt representative comes. 

" The Crowd. Three cheers for hivu 

** It was evidently of little use to attempt to make a finan- 
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cial speech, so Mr. Dana contented himself with saying a 
few wonls and injuding a * telling ' letter written by Butler 
some time in 18G7, in which he urged tliat Clrant sliould not 
be nominated to the Presidency, because he * had no head 
and no heart ' and was * impotent to govern.' The letter, 
however, produced no effect other than more cheering for 
Butler, and Mr. Dana good-hunioredly sat down to give his 
audience an opportunity to enjoy the * richness ' of the after- 
noon in General Kilpatrick's oration. Kilpatrick rose and 
began to address tlie crowd, reminding them in no very 
mild language that tins was not Texas, but Massachusetts, a 
State which he hod always been taught to i-espect as the 
home of free speech, and that if Uiey did not want to hear 
him they sliould have stayed away, but as they had come 
they had bettor listen to what he had to say ; that he luid 
been foully slandered by Qeneral Butler, and hod challenged 
him to api>ear before the meeting that afternoon and prove 
his charges. Now he wished to know why Qeneral Butler 
was not ju'esent 

** By this time the audience had forgotten their previous 
disgust with the 'renegade,' and had become quite inter- 
ested in the young cavalry officer and his slandered repu* 
tation, and some one of the anti-Butler men plucked up 
courage enough to cry out * good,' after which the crowd 
vociferously applauded the orator to the end of his address. 
To give you even an abstract of his remarks would be 
impossible. But I can give you at once a very good idea 
of the general character of them, and of the general charac- 
ter of the questions popularly considered at issue in the last 
days of the canvass, by one or two specimens. General 
Kilpatrick said : — * General Butler, in his speech at Mar- 
blehead, accused me of being an infamous liar, because I re- 
ported that on my voyage home from Chili after the Arica 
eaithquake I saw five hundred mummies thrown up on tlie 
sand. General Butler says I am an infamous liar because 
I said that Now, I did say so, and I say it again ; and 
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wlint in more, I am going to prove it' He then took up a 
lH>ok ]>y S(]iiier, whom he called the * greatest living author* 
ity on the ethnology of South America in the world,* and 
read a ntsiU^nicnt hy the author — the au<Uenco liHtoning the 
while in rapt attention — showing that the story about the 
mummies, so far from being of necessity an ' infamous lie/ 
was j>erfectly credible. . . . 

**The orator then showed Uiat the charge brought against 
him by his enemy that he was an intemperate man was 
untrue, because he never drank intoxicating liquid of any 
kind ; and, having made a telling hit by a vivid representa- 
tion of General Butlor*H * devious eye,' requested the ci*owd 
to recollect that the personal controversy to wliich they 
were now listening had not been begun by him, who had en- 
deavored to remove all personal (ron^idcrations from the 
canvass, but had been driven into a defence of his own 
character by the unmanly attacks of bis malignant foe, he 
sat down. The chairman then put tliis que.<%tion to the 
crowd : — * lias General Kilpatrick r(;fute<l the \\\v. slanders 
uttered by General IJutler in bis speeeb at Marblchead ? ' 
a question which was answered by an enthusiastic 'Aye,' 
after wliich the meeting adjourned." 

Party feeling then ran intt^nsely high, and the bitterness 
towards the South could hardly bo expressed, quite over- 
shadowing, in the popular mind, all thought of any financial 
issue. An idea was prevalent that Butler was needed in 
"Wasbinj^Uin, as the expressi<in went, "to fight the rebel 
brigadiers**; and the hatred in which bo was held at the 
South wns ])erliapH the next Rtron^est argument in his favor. 
In any event, as the cnnvass drew to nn end, it became n])- 
parent that Iiir election wan cerlniii. The Democrats, in- 
stead of coming to the support of Mr. Dana, which, ]»erhaps, 
could banlly Imve Iw'en expected, in view of the position of 
unswerving loyalty t^) extreme Republican principles which 
ho took, bad nominated a candidaU^ <»f their own, iiiid, as 
a result of the breach in the lle|)ublican ranks, were for a 
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time not without ho|)e8 of his election. Tliere are few tilings 
more diillcult than to Htein tliu ti^lc in a general election 
when political feeling runs high ; and, witli such ft tide un- 
minUikahly ihioding, Mr. Dana hml fallen into tlio error of 
opposing himself to the regular candidate of the predomi- 
nant party on a single and narrow issue. Accordingly, as 
the day of election drew near, one hy one the rccaleilrants 
fell into line, and, when the 2h>11 was counted, Mr. Duna 
numhercd but 1,811 supiiorters out of a total vote of over 
20,000. Those who voted for him were to those who voted 
for General Butler but as one is to seven. Mortifying and 
unex|>ected as the result was, Dana accepted it in his usual 
manly way, and the morning after his defeat appeared at 
Salem as counsel in a case specially assigned for tliat day, 
before his old friend Horace Gray, then an associate jus- 
tice of thu Supreme Court of Massachusells. 

For the moment it seemed as if the apparent failure of 
the protest against General Hutler had merely served to in- 
crease his strength. It did not so prove in the end. That 
no protest should that year have been made in the Essex 
district would, under the circumstances, have been discred- 
itable, as indicating that there wiis no eleiiieiit in the oldest 
Massacliusctts community ready to sUiiid up and be counted 
agaiiibt propositions involving shameless public dishonesty. 
Six years later, on a wliolly different issue, Genei*al Butler 
was defeated in tlio Kssox district by a Democratic opponent. 
Not caring again to test conclusions there, he, in 187G, came 
forward 21s a candidate in his own, the Middlesex, district. 
Again there was an element in that district which was will- 
ing to stand up and be counted rather than vote for hun, 
and Dana*s friend, E. Rockwood Hoar, consented to be its 
candidate. It was well known that Judge Hoar did not 
desire to return to Congress, from whieh ho had voluntarily 
retired only two yeai*s before ; yet, — uidike Dana, a tyjii- 
cal New England man, — ho was a lifehnig resident of 
Middlesex County, and in close touch with its people. He 
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was of tlictn and willi tiiem, and they recognized and re- 
si)ecied the strong, salient features in the man's cliaroctcr. 
Between him and tlio constituency there was much in com- 
mon. The result only demonstrated once inoi*o the force of 
party discipline in popular elections, and showed how little 
cause there liod hcen for mortification on Mr. Dana's jmrt 
nt the smallness of the yoto ]>olled for him in the Essex dis- 
trict six yearn before. Mr. Dona had received 1,811 votes, 
OS against 13,109 votes thrown for General Butler, in a to- 
tal poll of 20,014 votes ; while Judge Hoar received 1,955 
rotes as against 12,100 votes cast for Genei*al Butler in % 
total poll of 23,434. 

Indeed, but few years were to pass away before General 
Butler had himself cause to appreciate the difTicultics in the 
way of a political character who undertakes to cut loose from 
party ties. Always a firm believer in his own popularity, 
and confident of results could he but get himself, as the ex- 
pression went, directly before the people, in the presidential 
canvass of 1884, having, in the mean time, again passed over 
from the Republican to the Democratic party, he had the 
temerity to appear as an independent candidate. As such, 
for three months, he canvassed the country ; it was a closely 
contested election, and his strengtli was an unknown ele- 
ment. The result showed he had 175,370 votes as com- 
pared with 4,875,000 thrown for Mr. Cleveland, and 4,852- 
000 for Mr. Blaine ; while even Mr. St John, the represen- 
tative of the Prohibition party, had polled 150,000. Dana, 
in the Sussex contest of 1868, did proportionately better than 
that 
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SCOTLAND, 1870. — THB BNGLISH MISSION. 

Thb result of the campaign of 1868 in the Etaex district 
• put oil end to Dana's hopes of a legislative career. He had 
^ lost the game. He now returned to Uie practice of tlie law. 
He had in 1866 reestablished himself in the same building 
on Court Square in wluch was his office at the time of the 
fugitive slave trials, and, professionally, the years that fol- 
lowed should have jiroved his harvest time. But now, 
though coses of im])oi*taince were continually brought to him, 
his attention was fur the time being ahnost exclusively oc- 
cupied in the work, unprofitable both mentally and iinan- 
cially, which devolved upon him in connection with the 
hearings before the Master in the Lawrence suit Altliough 
he accepted some retainers, and now and then appeared in 
court, he had neither the time nor the heart for full, general 
practice. He was, moreover, as he wrote to one of his 
daughters a few years later, ali*eady longing for ** one win- 
ter of leisure, instead of weai'ing off the edge of being, in 
\ the small contests of a profession, the worth and attraction 
of which is post" Instead of this *^ winter of leisure," fast 
caught in the toils of a vexatious litigation, he was wearing 
his life away over an issue which involved nothing except 
reputation, and from which he could expect absolutely less 
than no return. 

In the spring of 1870 ho again suffered from indications 
of overwork and failing health, — high pulse, broken sleep 
and tremor undor excitement, — so he once more visited 
Europe ; and it is pleasant to turn from such dreary topics 
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u iho canrass in the Fifth district and tho Wheaton litiga- 
tion to witnesfi the keen enjoyment with which he once more 
fonnd himself in foreign lands ; for tlie love of travel was 
with him ingrained, or, as ho had himself expressed it to 
his wife in a letter written from St. Paul, Minnesota, some 
years l»cforc, — " We ought to have hcen travellers ; had 
no profession and no home, and roame<l over tlie world to- 
gether, like two civilized and refined gy|>sics." 

He reached Liverpool early in August and went at once 
to Glasgow, and thence ** to the Burns country," walking all 
about Ayr, Kirk Alloway and Mauchline. '^Tliis whole 
region,*' he wrote, ** is enchanting. It combines beauty, 
grandeur and ])icture8queness. I have walked up nnd down 
the ]3oon, and cro.Hflc<l and rccrossed tho * auhl brig.' " 
Tlience he went to £<linburgh : *' I got to Auld lleckie Dune- 
din before dark, having time to see its great points before 
darkness closed in. It is customary to call it the most pic« 
turesfpie city in Europe ; but, after seeing it, one is inclined 
to call it the only )>icturesque city. It gives you a new idea 
of what picturesqueness is. How weary, stale and flat all 
other cities seem beside it ! Last night the castle seemed 
looking down from the stars." 

On Sunday, the 7lh of August, he wrote: — ** 1 was a 
schismatic (<Mlay, and went to the kirk, to old St Giles', the 
patron saint of l^^linburgli. It was a fuio Gothic ]>i]e, but 
the Presbyterian reformers have spoilt the outside, and have 
built up solid walls inside, so as to make it into three places 
of preaching. A man with blark beard, black hair, dark 
complexion and black gown, with no white at the neck, the 
Genevan dress, looking like a crow, stood in a pulpit, and 
did all himself, passing fvom reading to prayer and sermon, 
and back and forth without change, in a droning way, for 
two hours. Tlicy have no instruments of music in the kirk, 
you know. There were two i*eading«, three j)raycrs, and 
four singings. Tlie people have a silent prayer after the 
benediction, as we do. 
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" As ourtM be like elothet pat on, 
Into Ilia belly eo, 
Like MAter, and into bis bones, 
Like oU, down let it go.'* — (Paslm 100, t. 17.) 

From Edinburgh Dana went north bjr wajr of Perth to 
Lord Kinnaird*8 place, Rossie Priory, near Inehture, from 
whenco he wrote on Uio 1 lUi : — ** I aiu sitting at the window 
of my large room, looking over an enchanting landscape, 
across the Tay, to the hills of Fife, on the south. To tlie 
west are the top of Ben Lomond and the range of Lomond 
hills as far as Loch Leven. It is patched with the dark 
woods, which you remember, a dark bottle-green witli fields 
yellow to the harvest, to the very hilltops. Lady Kinnaird 
is practising a choir of some dozen servants in church music 
in the music-room, and the clunie of six bells is ringing 
softly from the gray clock-tower covered with ivy. Does 
not this present to your fancy a scene never to bo come 
upon out of Great Britain ? " 

He remained witli the Kinnairds five days, writing to his 
family long descriptions of his surroundings, much as he 
luul described Hursley fourteen years before. From Ros- 
sie Priory he passed on to Perth and Murtlily Castle with 
its "beautiful, sumptuous Roman Calholic chapel. But, 
at twilight, wandered through the aisles and nave of roof- 
less Dunkeld catlie<lral, — even in ruins it is worth all tlio 
Italian chapels in Christendom." Walking up tlie Pass of 
Killiecrankie he dined at Blair AUiol, finding gi*eat fault \ritli 
" tliese tiresome hotels, with their table d'hdte^ and courseSt 
and waiters in black coats and white ties. I long for an inn 
where I can have my chop and all to myself, with a neat 
' Mary ' or * lassie ' to wait on me " ; and thence went to In- 
verness and Achnasheen, where he fell in with a lilr. Rus- 
sell, then Sheriff of Roxburghshire, with whom he " took a 
boat, with two Highland rowers, who talked Gaelic to each 
other, down Loch Marce, tlie northern rival of Loch Lo- 
mond, and generally esteemed the grandest loch in Scotland. 
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Its mouniaiii in higlier, steeper and more striking in outline 
tlion Ikn Lomoncl, and its islands are sach gems, set in its 
deep blue waters ! — and then the heather, the inimitable 
heather of tlie Highlands (you will appreciate it), covering 
the hillsides and banks with a livery of ]mrple, — every 
shade, from blushing blae to purpled scarlet There is 
sometliing touching, frnthetic, in the Scotch lochs and moun- 
tains. They are not Hiupciidous or magnificent or adorned, 
like the mountains or lakes of Switzerland or Italy ; but tliey 
do interest you and they are so romantic ; and then tlie moun- 
tains are right in upon you, overhang you ! — and four thou- 
sand feet of clear rise from the water is no mean figure. 
Then the mountain peaks are broken and irrcgtdar, with 
gaps and needles, like the Alps round Clmmouny, and there 
is nothing in nature more atlmctivc than the ]>nrp1c caqiet 
of the heather ; and it is peculiar to Scotland, I believe. 

** I was so cajitivated with Loch Maree that I walked back 
to it the next day, six miles from Gairlocli, and Bpent the 
exquisite day on its banks, and bathed in its clear waters.*' 

He next visited the Isle of Skye, where he ** finished a 
week of unbroken enjoyment," and on the 25th bade adieu 
to it as '* one of the most satisfying spots to the last for wild 
picturesqueness and traditions and sacred places and super- 
stitions, in the world." Thence he sailed through the Sound 
of Mull to Oban, and on the 27th visited StalTa and lona, 
and on the 28tli wrote : — " To-<lay I went to the Episcopal 
church, which was crowded with tourists, a now stone bnihl- 
ing, in gcxnl style ; one of the wardens who took round the 
plate for ofTertory was Sir Duncan McDonabl, in fidl Higli- 
lan«1 costinnc, — tartan, kilts, pbilibeg and all." 

From Inverarnan at the head of Lorli Iv*>mond he wrote on 
the .'^Olli : — " You will say that I am bewitched by Scotland. 
1 admit it:*' and tlion <loscribes the preat enjoyment hn hail 
in tlio frnniliar trip from the Trosnrlis clown XahAx Katrine. 
** I think,'* he said, writing to Mi*s. Dnnn, **you must liiivo 
felt, in the little you saw of Scottish scenery, how great 
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effects nature often producee with small materials. Hills of 
from one to three thousand feet in height and a few miles of 
water, if the hills are steep aud wild, with hroken sunnuits, 
and are close upon you, and the loch is winding and studded 
witli Ultits, and you have hare rocks and deep chasms and dork 
glens, and rich fertile slopes, and abundant waterfalls, and 
you have heather and harebells and birch, Imzel and rowan ; 
and deep stillness, broken by the fall of water or the cry of 
birds, — with them, greater effects are produced than by a 
huge flat lake, and distant mountains. The truth is, Scot- 
land is a picturesque and romantic country, and Massachu- 
setts is not; nor New England, nor the West, with few 
exceptions." 

'* I will not attempt to describe Loch Katrine. My ad- 
jectives are worn out, and 1 have not Rogct by mo. I can 
think of one word, — ex/juisUef that may do. Scott had a 
]>crfect eye for the poetic and runiantic capubililies of scenery. 
When he selected this region for his Lady of the Lake he 
made his characters and action so consonant with it tliat 
they have sunk into it like facts. They are believed to be 
facts by the common people here. My boatman, a Mc- 
Gregor, pointed out the spot where King James lost his 
* gallant gray,* and where he stood to wind his horn/' 

Returning to Edinburgh on the 1st of September he next 
went to Dunblane and across the fields by a footpath to 
Cambuskenneth Abbey and Stirling. — ** In a heavy rain, I 
rode out to Banuockburn, and stood on the battle-ground, 
on the spot where a stone is preserved where tradition days 
Bruce planted his standard. The battle was fought almost 
under the walb of Stirling Castle, not more than two miles 
off. I had my usual luck ; fur, though in nothing else, I 
am lucky as a traveller, and the sun came out before I left 
tlie field, and gave a rainbow that spanned tlie wonderful 
scene of castle, tower, monument and battle-field." 

Stopping at Linlithgow he wrote: — **Tlie venerable 
church of St. Michael stands in the grounds, mid is in tliat 
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condition in which are most of tho cathedrals and abbeys in 
Scotland, which are near entnigh to towns to be used. Their 
walls and windows are mostly entire, roof gone and all wood- 
work bnmed ofF, and the chancel or choral and choir built 
off by a wall and fitted with a low flat jihistor ceiling unfler 
tlie grand olil roof, and sides whitewashed and floor pewed 
off, and a big pulpit stuck up, and thus fitted for a Scotch 
Presbyterian synagog^ue, where a Scotch congregation can 
sit comfortably two hours, and hear two sermons — that is 
usual — one on an obscure jirophccy of Ilabakkuk (Ilab-ba- 
kook, they call it) on tho Chaldeans coming East to Jeru- 
salem, and another on tlio relation of tlio irrespective tlecrecs 
with liojieful work ! " 

After visiting Jedburgh, Bfelrose, Dryborgh, and Abbott- 
ford, he crossed the border at Berwick-on-Twced the 6th of 
September, fln<1ing time to walk round its walls ; and tliere 
his trip to Scotland ended. 

On his way to Oxfonl he visited Durham and Peter- 
borough, and in a letter written to the family at home broke 
out in these words addressed to the elder Dana, then in his 
eighty-fourth year, who it will be remembered had never 
crossed the Atlantic, nor indeed hardly been outside of his 
native New England : — " BIy dear Fatlier, I never walk 
about a cathedral town without an earnest wish that you 
were here. No man in our fresh, raw America is so suited 
to drink in the enjoyment of these scenes. How you would 
relish the quaint silent old towns, with their ancient houses 
and streets, and tho uttx^r absence of nil proofs of material 
prosj)crity, — yet all looking comfortable and rcs|)ectable. 
And then to hoar the solemn old chimes fdling the air at 
every quarter hour, — and then to lie on the dose-woven 
turf, under tho shade of a holly, with no fear of a mosquito, 
and gaze at tho vast and varied Rtrurlure before you, which 
sccniR just too much for man to have mndc, ita turrets and 
pinnacles swimming in the air, and its broad base, and time- 
Imllowcd stones, and tho rooks under its eaves, — and to go 
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ill and licar iU soleuin echoes waked by a grand organ and 
chanting clioini I It takes yon quite out of this world, 1 do 
assure you. And then it is refreshing to hear the verger 
say, — * Oh, that clmpel is modem, it was built in the lif- 
teentli century. The nave is of the twelfth century.' " 

Revisiting Oxford, by tlie 12th of September he was in 
Loudon, it was the dead seaison and in tlie midst of the 
Franco-Prussian war, but Mr. Motley, at the time Minister 
to England, was in town, and the next day liad Gladstone, 
then prime minister, to meet him at dinner, — and Dana 
wrote home : ** Gladstone was there, and fascinating. He is 
so full, so rich, so enthusiastic, so handsome, and so naturaL 
He has not an affectation. And you are sure tlmt he is al- 
ways talking his real opinions. . . . There is a charm in his 
voice and smile, lie looks care-worn, but insuppressiblo. 
He had spent the afternoon witli Thiers, who comes on a 
special mission. Every topic that came up Gladstone was 
full upon, and his information is exact" 

On the 15tli he sailed for America, writing from Liver- 
pool: — "Here ends my tour in Great Britain, forty-two 
days, without onco an accident, or error, or niisctlianco of any 
kind, and full of interest and pleasure. May I not fail to 
be grateful ! " 

In 1869 the Danas left Cambridge and moved into Bos- 
ton, living in Marlborough Street; and, as none of the chil- 
dren hod ever been there, it was now thought that a year 
or two in Euro|)e would be uf advantage. Accordingly, in 
1871, Mrs. Dana went abroad, taking witli her three of her 
daughters, leaving the others, together witli Mr. Dana and 
young Richard, in America. The former made their tem- 
porary home witli old Mr. Dana in Cliestnut Street, Boston, 
^ while the last, being then an nndcr^^adnnte, remained at 
Cambriilge. Space will not admit of many extracts from 
the familiar letters Dana now wrote to his family, but a 
few are charactcribtic and still have an interest 

In June, 1872, Gilmore's great musical Peace Jubilee was 
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held in Bonton. It was nearly twenty yean ago, and ilie 
event is now forgotten ; but at the time it excited a wide- 
spread intoroMt, and, to tlicir utter Burprine, real hivcrs of 
music and old-time students of its effects felt moved by a 
new excitement, the tears coming unbidden to their eyes as 
the fresh young voices of thousands of children rose in 
waves of harmony and swept over the vast audience which 
thronged the Coliseum. The whole thing appealed to Dana 
both from his strong human sjrmpathies and his inborn love 
of music, so in the midst of it he wrote this letter to one 
of his daughters : — 

[1872. Jiin^ 22, Boston.] Now, — Jubilee ! It 
18 a success, and a great one. Audience rather small 
the first day, but increasing daily, and the third day 
as big as tlicy could expect. The great feature of it, 
to my mind, is tlio gooil faith in which some twenty 
thousand men and women, the very Iwat people in New 
England, have entered into the work. Such a Inxly of 
volunteer singers, representing so much intelligence, 
sense, character, and manners and morals, could not 
be found to engage in such a work in any part of tho 
world out of New England. It is afTecting to see 
them streaming along the hot dusty roads that lead 
down to tho Coliseum, their unmistakable chorus 
books in their hands, an<l driving through the city in 
long wagons, and crowding the horse cars, and swarm- 
ing over tho Common and Public Garden, looking so 
pleased and anxious, and talking it all over, and then 
the little sittings down on the innumerable seats that 
now lino tho walks, tSte-d-tete^ so tender and full of 
promise I 

I do not caro if the Jubilee does originate in tho 
aml)iti()n of an Irish bandmaster and the business 
views of railroad men and liolel-kcepcrs, — tho good 
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people have taken it up, and the town of Boston, 
and New England, and the United States are set 
forward by it ; and taste for good music receives an 
impetus that is incalculable. Think of singers from 
Daniariscotta and Norridgewock, who have thought 
twenty a mighty chorus, hearing the best players 
and singera and best military bands in the world, 
and Strauss and Leutner and Goddard, and hearing 
an orchestra of one thousand, and a chorus of twenty 
thousand, and seeing such a spectiicle, and experi- 
encing such emotions as that place excites I 

It was a miuiter - stroke of Gilmore, getting the 
three great national militiiry bands of Europe, and 
pitiiiig iheni against each other in the Uoston Coli- 
seum, backed by their respective nationalities. The 
Germans came on from New York by the thousands, 
on the German day. Tire French band is generally 
preferred, and the Grenadier Guards next, and Ger- 
man last ; although there are differences of opinion, 
and each band has its special excellence. 

I have seen Strauss lead an orchestra, and heard 
Leutner strike a clear note at G alto, — if that is the 
way you call it, but it was only a feat, — there was 
no music in it. 

They have had an' entire week of unbroken sun- 
shine and moonlight I 

[1873. March 1«5.] I have given up all expecta- 
tion of public employment. I should like to bo re- 
lieved from the time-wasling of ordinary lawsuits, — 
for they are no better to a man at my age, — and to 
be able, the next eight or ten years, to use my pow- 
ers and knowledge in a larger sphere. Or, if I am 
not to be so employed, to give my mind and study to 
a work on international law. That, I ought to do. 
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The objection is the old, old story, — I csinnot adonl 
it. But, if I ever have an income on which I can 
live modi'stly and frugally, I mean to give up the 
Bar, and devote myself to that work. And it is 
almost time I began it. 

I shall not avoid any decent public duties that miiy 
come to me, (or I have a conscience about Amer- 
ican cilizensliip ; but our politics look low and dark. 
They seem to be drifting off beyond the reach of 
the moral opinion of society. The conduct of the 
last Congress presents a sad scene to the eye. It is 
nut only the unscrupulous voting of themselves hack 
pay for two years, but chielly the uiiderlinnd way in 
which they did it, .nnd tho absence of much earnest 
and manly opf)ORition on the part of those who voted 
against it. Then tho Credit Mobilier scandal, and 
the concealments and prevarications of so many mem- 
bers ; and the exposure of so many cases of bribery in 
obtaining seats. Massachusetts has been representi*d ' 
far too largely by mere business men, who have no 
ideas, and no high aims, and go to Congress for busi- 
ness purposes only, and now we are reaping the re- 
wards of it, Sumner in the Senate and George Hoar 
in the House are the only mefi we can look upon 
with unmixed satisfaction in their private relations 
to public business. 

[May 31. Saturdny."] Our club dined to-day, — 
the largest number we ever sat down, partly as tho 
last of the seascm to which many come, but cliicdy (o 
welcome Emerson, on his return frr»m Europe and 
Kirypt. Wo had Emerson, Longfellow, A|^assi/, 
Hoar, Apple ton, Adams ((\ F.), Forl)CH, Eliot (C 
W.), Gurney, James, Whipple, FieMs, Dwiglit (J. S.), 
Eliot Cabot, Francis Parkman, Professor Wyman, C. 
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C. Perkins, Edw. Perkins, Hedge, of the members ; 
and, iis guests. Count Corti, the Italian Minister, 
Boutwel], Robert Dale Owen, Dr. Bellows, Dr. Ed- 
ward Chirke and others I forget. It was really rather 
a brilliant gathering. Yet, as we sit at a long table, 
and the room is on the street, and, being warm, the 
windows open, we have no general conversation. All 
the talking is in sets, of two to four each. Towards 
the end of the dinner we change places a little. 
Emerson looks years younger for his European tour, 
and is in good spirits. Even his hair has come back, 
which had nearly left his head last summer. Mrs. 
Bell was asked what the Sphin^c would say to Emer- 
son, and she said, — " You 're another." 

[ October 28.] Ycstenlay, my father had a great 
success and pleasure. I took him to the club to dine. 
We had Emerson, Longfellow, Agassiz, Charles Fran- 
cis Adiims, Sumner, Holmes, Judge Hoar, President 
Eliot, and others, our usual set; and, after a while, 
Emerson rose and asked w moment's attention and 
said: ** We are gratified, to-day, by the presence of 
Mr. Dana. He has a higher as well as older claim 
on the respect and honor of men of letters and lovers 
of literature than any of ua here, and we must not 
let the occasion go by without an expression of our 
feeling towards him. I propose that, instead of nom- 
inating him for election as a regular member of the 
club, which we would gladly have done years ago, 
we unnnimonsly declare him an honorary member 
and permanent guest of the club," etc., etc. Agassiz 
put the question, and they all rose to tlieir feet in 
response, and gave him a hearty cheer. It was very 
gratifying, touching and in the best possible bisto. 

After this, he talked with several members, and 
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umoiig others with Agiissiz, wlioin he hud never 
talked with, and against wliose views lie was preju- 
diced ; and was delighted with him, especially with 
the opinions A gassiz expressed about liberal education 
and the classics, and as to the intuitive sis essential 
to a discoverer, etc. A gassiz said he would never, if 
he could prevent it, allow a man to begin work in 
his museum, or in physical science, until he had been 
through college, and trained and enlarged and ele- 
vated his mind by literary studies and philosophy 
and modes of reasoning applicable to moral science, 
as well as in thosu peculiar to the exact sciences or 
to physics, etc. Indeed, he did talk wisely and very 
well. 

The following letter, written, as the date shows, during 
the next year and after his family had returned from En- 
rope, explains itself. Mr. Sumner had died in Washington 
on the 11th of the previous March : — 

Boston, July 6, 1874. 

My dear Mr. Longfellow, — I need not at- 
tempt to tell you how greatly I am gratified by the 
invitation of the literary trustees of Sumner to pre- 
pare his biography. I shall jilways esU^em this mark 
of confidence as one of the highest honors of life. 

If I were master of my time, this offer would pre- 
sent an <>p|)oitunity as tempting tis any I can im- 
agine. His biogniphy would be a history of the 
middle period of this century in the United States, 
and of the greatest events, viewed in their moral and 
political relations, of modern tinicM. J'nit I am not 
master of my time. I am bound to niy profession 
by calls which I cannot resist, and any leisure time I 
may have, for several years to come, is pledged to 
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anotlior work, on iiiternatioiiul law, wliich I feel it 
to be my highest duty to complete. 

I could have answered your letter at once, as you 
see, but I lingered fondly over the proposal, though 
it was clear lo me from the first that I must deny 
myself this great opportunity. 

May I ask you to convey to your associates my 
acknowledgments of their favor, and believe me, 

Ever faithfully yours. 

I now come to the lost considerable public event in Dana's 
life, — also his final, and, it must also bo added, his gi*eat* 
est |)olitical disappointment, — I refer to his nomination by 
President Grant for the English mission in May, 1876. 
Ho was then living with his family in Boston and engaged 
in the practice of his profession, from which ho was deriv* 
ing what was, considering his reputation, a reasonable in- 
come, and by far the largest he ever enjoyed. He had 
long since, as ho wrote to his wife in March, 1873, '* given 
up all expectation of public employment." Suddenly, on 
March 7, 187G, tlio telegraphic announcement came from 
Washington that President Grant had sent his name to the 
Senato as Minister to Uie Court of St. James, to succeed 
General Robert C. Schenck. There was probably no posi- 
tion in llio gift of citiier liio President or tliu pooplo of tho 
United States which would have been so agreeable to Mr. 
Dana as the English mission, and tliis on many accounts 
apparent enough to any one who has read thus far in these 
volumes. Not only was England dear to liim in itself as 
*^ tho Old Homo '' of the riu!0, hut it was in England that 
he hud enjoyed the most agreeahlo social experiences of his 
life. To be sent there as the representative of his countiy 
was, too, at once his vindication from tiio charges made 
against him by Lawrence, and balm to the wound inflicted 
on his pride by the outcome of his contest with Butler. For 
the moment it must have seemed to him that the cup of his 
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contentment was fall. But it wm not to be. In place of 
it Dana was to have in his own experience a sharp reminder 
of the truth contained in tlie oriental distich : — 

"lie who hns a thonsand friends has not a friend to spare ; 
And he who lioa one enemy will meet him everywhere." 

No sooner was tlie nomination of Mr. Dana announced 
than Mr. William Beach Lawrence, grirding himself for the 
fray, was on the road to Washington. There it required but 
little time for him to put himself in close connection with Gen- 
eral Benjamin F. Butler. It was a recognized and avowed 
rule of Butler*8 life, as apjmrently it also was of Lawrence *8, 
never to forget an opponent, or to forgive one who had done 
him an injury. No opportunity, as the vulgar expression 
goes, to ** get even *' with such an one wiui nll<»wcd to escape. 
An opportunity now offered. Under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, the nomination of a minister to England went to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. Had Mr. Sumner lived, 
and still been at the head of that conmiittcc, the nomination 
of Mr. Dana would have been confirmed at once and as a 
matter of course. Unfortunately Mr. Sumner had not only 
been displaced from the chairmanship of the committee, and 
Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania substituted for him, but he 
was dead, and could no longer champion the cause of his 
friend on the floor of the Senate. Had he been there it is 
altogether probable the conflict, had there been any, would 
have had a different outcome ; but he was gone, and there 
was little in common between Mr. Cameron and Mr. Dana. 

It has been stated thnt the nomination of Mr. Dana as 
the successor of General Schenck caused much surprise in 
the Senate wing of the Capitol, and was the reverse of ac- 
ceptable there. It originated with Mr. Fish, then Secre- 
tary of State, who thought it expedient tint the new minis- 
ter to liondon should be a Maf^sachusclts man, but one not 
identified politically with Mr. Sinnncr, whose later course in 
the Senate had nut been acceptable to the administration. 
Five years before Mr. Dana*8 name had been of those most 
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prominently spoken of in connection with tlie choice of the 
representative of this country on the Geneva tribunal, and 
now it naturally suggested itself to the Secretary; more 
especially as his own personal and social relations with Mr. 
Dana, as well as those of Mrs. Fish, who like Mr. Dana 
was an earnest Episcopalian, had long been pleasant and 
friendly. The suggestion proved acceptable to the Presi- 
dent. Whether the nomination which followed interfered 
with otlier arrangements contemplated by certain Senators 
has been a question in regard to which many stories, more 
or less authentic, have first and last been in circulation. 
According to some of these stories, the selection of a minis- 
ter to London at that juncture had a remote bearing on tlie 
choice of a presidential candidate, then about to be made ; 
while, according to othora, it was connected with a vacancy 
proposed to be made in the Cabinet, to be filled in due 
course by J. D. Cuuicron, the sou of the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ator ; for Simon Cameron was an old man, and the wish 
nearest his heart was to bring his son forward as his polit- 
ical heir. 

In tlie course of subsequent events the thing last suggested 
actually did take place ; for, after the nomination of Mr. 
Dana had, through the instrumentality of Mr. Cameron, 
been rejected by the Senate, Mr. Pierrepont, then Attorney- 
General, was sent to England, and the Secretary of War, 
Alphonso Taft, of Ohio, was appointed Attorney-General in 
his place. The vacancy thus created in Uie War Depart- 
ment was then filled by J. D. Cameron. While there is 
nothing to warrant the belief that the rejection of Mr. Dana 
and the subsequent appointment of Mr. Cameron were in 
any way connected, it is none the less very certain that, for 
some reason not apparent on the surface, a strong objection 
developed itself in the mind of the ehlcr Cameron to the 
appointment of any Massachusetts man to the mission in 
question at the time, — Massachusetts men had already 
filled it far too frequently and too long ! But some better 
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pretext thnn tliis was noresfiary to secure the rejection by 
the Senate of a nomination in every outward res|)ect so cred- 
itable as that of Mr. Dana. 

Mr. Lawrence and General Butler next appeared most 
op]>ortunely cm the scene, and asked to bo heard by tlie 
Connnitl^'C on Foreign AfTniin in relation to the obnoxious 
nomination. Under the rules of the Senate no public hear- 
ings are given by committees. Such hearings as may be 
Touchsafcd are matters of favor, and are private. No re- 
port of what takes place at them is made, nor any record, 
so far as is known, kept. No intimation of what was about 
to take place was given Mr. Dana, who was left to receive 
notice of the danger to which his nomination was subjected 
from the public prints and his friends of the Massachusetts 
delegation in CongrcRS. 

The nomination was sent to the Senate on Tuesday, the 
7th of March. The hearing of Mr. Lawrence and General 
Butter before the Committee on Foreign AfTnirs was on 
the following Tuesday. Four days later there a])peared 
in the issue of the New York " Tribune " of Saturday, the 
18th, a letter from General Butler, which gave Mr. Dana 
and his friends their first knowledge of the nature of the 
charges made against him ; while they at the same time 
learned that the committee hail immediately after listening 
to the charges reached a decision adverse to confirming the 
nomination. 

At the hearing Mr. Lawrence appeared as objecting to 
the confiiinntion of Mr. Dana, and General Butler was 
with him, either as counsel or on his own behalf. They 
brought with them the whole voluminous record in the 
Wheaton suit, including the opinion of the court, and 
claimed that Mr. Dana stood convicted of the offence of 
])]agiari8ni. 'J'ho specific charge was also advanced by Gen- 
eral Butler, and confirmed by l^lr. I>awrcnre. that l^Tr. Dana 
had, in h\H sworn nnawer in the Ruit, made a false stat4'nient; 
and of this fact they undertook to furnish the committee 
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proof from the printed record of the case. They then cited 
from Mr. Dana*tt deposition, as printed in the record, the state- 
ment tliat during the discussions of his notes to Wheaton, 
which it had heen liis practice regularly to have with his 
brother Kihuund T. Dana at the house in Chestnut Street, 
where Uio latter was tlien confined by ill-health, ^ from the 
beginning to tlie end, we did not liave before us, nor in the 
house, nor did we look at, either edition of Mr. Lawrence's 
Wheaton. To the best of my belief, my brother did not sea 
eitlior of Mr. Lawrence's editions until after tlie commence- 
ment of this suit" Confronting this statement with the 
finding of the court, the double charge of literary piracy and 
perjury was brought against Mr. Dana ; or, as General But- 
ler coarsely expressed it in his letter to the *' Tribune," '' the 
gravamen of Mr. Dana's oiTence was not so much that of 
pirating the book, but tliat he swore he did n*t." 

The astounding audacity of this charge indicated tlie qukr- 
ter from whence it came. Its recklessness bespoke its pa- 
ternity. Mr. Lawrence knew well its falsity as he listened 
to it in silent assent ; but he never originated it. No one 
but Butler would ever have dared to advance such a charge, 
knowing well that tlie record appealed to disproved it, but 
confident that those who listened to him, and who were to 
decide the cause, were too husy to consult a record so volu* 
minous, even did time admit of their so doing. Both he 
and Mr. Lawrence, while addressing that committee in se- 
cret session, knew perfectly well that in the statement quoted 
by them Mr. Dana referred only to the use of Lawrence's 
edition in the discussions over his own notes between his 
brother and himself, which took place at their fatlier's house 
in Boston. As to the use made of Lawrence's edition by 
him in the original preparation of the notes at his own 
house, not only had he duchirod, over and over again, that 
he liad exuniincd Lawrence*s notes just as he had examined 
the works of other authorities, *'*' not more or otherwise," but 
one of the charges of infringement of copyright made against 
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him was based on Uie admitted fact tliat be bad followed 
tlie text of the edition of 18G3 ; and, moreover, he bad bun- 
self frankly described bow be bad worked from an inter- 
leaved copy of that edition. And now it was impudently 
claimed he had sworn that, while preparing bis notes, ** be 
did not have before him, nor in the boose, nor did be look 
at " a copy of the book ! 

Tlie next charge, less bold bat more contemptible than 
that just referred to, clearly emanated from Lawrence. It 
bore his cliaracteristics. Among the foreign publicists of bis 
acquniutanco, to whom be had sent copies of Uie paper pre- 
pared by him on Mr. Dana*s alleged plagiarism, was Dr. 
Abdy, the Professor of International Law in the English 
Cambridge, and Dr. Abdy had most incautiously written 
him a familiar private letter in acknowledgment, in which 
was the following passage : — "I have read the report of tho 
pleadings and arguments in your suit against Mr. Dana, and 
I have also looked at bis edition of Wheaton, an<l I must 
say that of all the cool proceedings in the slia|>e of literary 
piracy I have rend or heard of, that is the coolest. I do 
most cordially hope that ere this comes to hand you will 
have received substantial justice for the injury inflicted upon 
you." Mr. Lawrence attached this letter of Dr. Abdy's 
to one of his answers in the suit against Dana, and there 
Dana saw it. He then wrote to Professor Abily, calling 
his attention to the use which had been made of his letter, 
and in reply Dr. Abdy explained that he had written his 
letter to Mr. I^wrence "hastily, more out of friendship 
to Mr. I>awrcnce than upon a careful review of tlie two 
works, and before I had seen the pleadings, evidence, and 
nrgnnients on either si^le." He found f.ault with Mr. Law- 
rence for having ])rinled " a private rommtinication not in- 
tended for publication/' and added, "had I been asked, 
before it was print4Ml, or hml I h.i<l an o])portiuiity of s:iying 
whether I was willing to allow that to be done, I should 
have said No." 
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All tliitt Mr. Lavrronco knew perfect!/ well, for it Iiail been 
printed in the argument for Mr. Dana, to which Mr. Law- 
rence hud hiniBelf prejiared an elaborate reply. But now, 
in a secret session of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs with no one but himself present familiar with the case, 
— much less a representative of his opponent, — he did not 
hesitate to produce Dr. Abdy's original private letter to him, 
first, as evidence of Mr. Dana's plagiarism, and, secondly, 
as proof of the estimation in which he was held by English 
publicists of eminence who, of course, he must meet should 
he be sent to represent the United States at the court of 
Great Britain. 

Clearly, in taking the course he now did Mr. Lawrence 
laid himself dangerously open, had any one there been suffi- 
ciently familiar with the record to call attention to tliat 
letter of iiis to Miss Wheaton in which he had referred to 
the necessity of vindicating himself from *Hhe dastardly 
atta(!ks of assassins." lie now was engaged in dealing 
stealthy blows himself, in secrot and at his opponent's back. 

It was on the 14th (Tuesday) Uiut Messrs. I^awronce and 
Butler appeared before the committee, and the same day 
Mr. Dana received a short telegram from his fnend Henry 
L. Pieitse, then repi*esenting one of the Boston districts, that 
the opposition to his confmnation was becoming serious, 
and adding that '* Clifford, Lawrence and Butler are the 
moving Hpirits." But he liiul before had notice of impend- 
ing trouble, for during tlie previous week the New York 
« World " had opened fiercely upon him, inspired evidently 
by Lawrence, and had announced tliat he (Dana) having 
'* no better character than Gen. Schenck " did not '* disdain 
either falsehood or perjury in a stroke of literary piracy "; 
and again in its issue of the 11th, the same paper had de- 
clared that those who denied Mr. Dana's unworthiness to 
represent the United States at the English court '^ must deny 
the existence of literary pro])erty, or else tlioy may think 
that piracy and perjury acquire moral dignity when com- 
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mitted by a Boston Brahmin." These newspaper utterances 
were clearly preparatory to the hearing before the roin- 
niittce, — they were pari of the plan of campaign ; but, 
ap|)earing as they did in the columns of an opposition organ, 
tliey were looked upon as mere newspaper diatribes, and as 
sufth nn worthy of notice. So the Pierce telegram of the 
14th seems to have come to Mr. Dana as the first note 
of real danger. For a whole week he had indulged in an 
unwarranted sense of security. 

The committee had in fact already instructed its chair- 
man to ask for the withdrawal of the nomination because 
of the grounds on which objection to it was made. Messrs. 
Boutwcll and Dawes were then Senators from Massachu- 
setts, and George F. Hoar was in the House. Mr. Bout- 
well, as soon as he heard of the decision rcachc<l by the 
committee, telegraphed Mr. Dana asking him if he wished 
to be heaixl l)cfore the committee, and Mr. Dana replied 
the same day that if any charges against him were made 
he claimed a hearing. ^Meanwhile, Mr. Cameron lost no 
time in calling on the President and asking to have the 
obnoxious nomination withdrawn, but this Grant and the 
Secretary of State refused ; accordingly he found himself cut 
off from the easy way out of the difRculty. All this took 
place on the 14tli, and the expression of feeling over the 
course taken by tlie committee was so strong tliat Mr. 
Cameron thought it prudent to delay an adverse rej)oi*t, an<l 
Air. Boutwell was autliorized to notify Mr. I>ina that the 
connnittcc would hear him on Tuesday, the 2l8t. 

The iMisition in which Mr. Dana now found himself placed 
was a (lini(MiU one. As yet ho did not know wliat objections 
to liitn hnd been made, for it was not until four days later 
that General Ihiller's letter appeared in the "Tribune;** he 
only knew that I^wrenee and Butler were working against 
him. If objection was made to him on gencnil grounds of 
f»tnc89» lie could not ask to be heard ; he would only de- 
gra e himself by so doing. If, as ho puspcclcd, the grounds 
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of objecUon were specific and liased on the Wheaton litigar 
tion, could he bring liiniself to going before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, sitting as a species of court of 
appeal on tlie issues involved in that intricate case, and take 
the dmnce of tlieir decision, influenced as the members of 
the committee might be by all sorts of political considera- 
tions, of tlie extent and bearing of which he had no knowl- 
edge ? — His friend Mr. Evarts Mras telegraphing him to go 
on to Washington ; but, as he shortly after wrote to his son, 
then travelling in Europe — 

It is constantly said among politicians, and at 
Wasliington, that the committee saw their mistake, 
and were glad of any excuse to get out of it. If 1 bad 
gone before them, they would have reversed their 
decision, etc., etc It is possible that wiis so. But 
from the bc'st I could learn, they would have degraded 
mc and defeatotl my nomination both. To have In^en 
rcji'cted, after having volunbirily submitted the ques- 
tion of my cliuractin* to tlicni, wouhl have left me in 
a slough of despond. It was what Butler, Lawrence 
and Cameron desired, of all things. I could not take 
the risk of such a result, whatever the promise of im- 
partiality niiglit be from men who had once done as 
they did. Then, the humiliation of going before such 
a committee to yindic;ite my character against charges 
by Butler, — a great office being the prize ! As I 
wrote to a friend in Wtishington, who counselled my 
going — ''I cannot do it ; my father could not do it ; 
my gi-andfather could not have done it ; nor his father, 
i\\nl my son would not have done it." 

If I did not go, and yet assigned no reason for not 
going, they would have said they had given me an 
o{)portunity and I was afraid to meet it. All was 
secret, the Senate debate as well as the committee 
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hearing. My only coarse wns to refuse to go, and to 
give ilie true reason for it to the wliole world. This 
entibled me to go down with flags flying and guns 
firing. ... I have made mistakes in life, but this is 
not one of them. 

I)iirin|r tlio ]5tli nnd tlio IGlli ho learned from the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. KIhIi, what the comniittc^c had done, and 
at tlic same liiiio received from Washington tclcgraius urg- 
ing liini to Acnd on tliere immediately the material necessary 
to answer the printed documents filed with the commiltee 
by Butler and Lawrence, with tlieir ingeniously deceptive 
display of incompntiblo statements in pamllcl cohnnns. To 
one with his keen sense of honor and sclf-rcs|M!ct, the situa- 
tion was rapidly becoming intolerable. lie, nominated by 
the President for a high public office, seemed actually in 
danger of finding himself confronting a secret and irrespon- 
sible tribunal to exonerate himself from cimrges of plagiar- 
ism and ))erjury 1 The thing was not possible. So on the 
IGtli, still two days before the publication of Butler*s " Trib- 
une *' communication, he wrote tlie following letter to Mr. 

Boutwell : — 

BosTOK, ^larch 16, 1870. 

Dear Sir^ — When I firat heard that charges were 
to 1)0 made against me before the commit t<'C, ray ini- 
pnlftc was to demand a hearing, and I asked you to do 
no, but in my Iclograni of tlio Itlh I said that if tlio 
qnestioii was upon my general fitness, I had nothing to 
say ; but I could not believe that a committee would 
listen to charges affecting my honor from antagonists, 
and decide adversely to me, without offering some 
op|X)rtnni(y of explanation. I was careful not to ask 
for a hearing, biit only to express my b<»lief tiiat no 
committee would act advei-scly to nic on an er parte 
ht^aring. I did not then know wliat the committee 
had done, but only heard rumors that they had heard 
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or intended to hear my antagonists. This morning 
I learn the facts authentically for the rii*st time. I 
learn that the committee did give a secret ex parte 
hearing to twa men known to be my enemies on per- 
sonal grounds, and on thsit hearing alone came to an 
adverse decision antl acted \i\>on it. They had no 
intention of seeking information from me or my 
friends, /riiey committed themselves to that decision, 
and requested the President to withdraw my nomina- 
tion, with the understanding that if he did not they 
should report adversely. I unde]*stand that it is only 
upon the urgent request of persons entitled to their 
attention, who have set before them the unfairness of 
their action, that tliey have consented to let the mat- 
ter lie over until Tu(*sday, that I may be heard if I 
wisli to be. The committee has never addressed me, 
bat only made it known to others that I may appear 
bt*fore them if I desire to. 1 understand further that 
the objections made before the committee partly re- 
lated to party politics, but mainly, perhaps, to charges 
made by my antagonist in a private civil action. 

I trust, my dear Mr. lioutwell, that you know mo 
well enough to know that 1 siiall not ask to be heard 
before the conmiitt(>o under such circumstances. I 
value highly the honor of the olHce tendered to me, 
and am grateful to the government for the distin- 
guished compliment. When I saw the surprising 
unanimity, and I may oven say enthusiasm, with 
which it was received by the press and the public, — 
altogether the most gratifying thing I ever experi- 
cucimI, — I will say to you frankly that it removed 
every tloubt arising out of my private circumstances, 
and that 1 determined to accept the office; but there 
is nothing in the gift of the government which would 
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indnco mo to go to WiiBbingbon and aubmit a question 
touching my honor to a committee which has taken 
the course which has boon tiiken by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign llelations. I do not wish my nom« 
ination withdrawn under the circumstances. It would 
not be witlidrawn with my assent. If the Senate re- 
ject it under the present circumstances, t trust I shall 
not fail of the grace to submit with equanimity. 

You may make what use of this letter you think 
judicious. Youi-8 very truly, 

Richard H. Dana, Jr. 

After the above letter had been written and mailed, the 
advices from Washington became more favorable, and Mr. 
Dana telegraphed to Mr. Boutwell to hold it and await the 
further development of events; but on the 18th, two days 
later, the '' Tribune " published Butlcr*s commmiication, and 
Mr. Dana then felt convinced the committee had, as bo 
expressed it, " been Butlerized,'' and was, for otlier reasons 
which did not appear, detcrmine<l to defeat the nomination. 
lie accordingly then telegraphed Mr. Boutwell to make such 
use of the letter of the 16th as he deemed proper, and at 
the same time sent a copy of it to the papers. It was pub- 
lifthcd on Monday the 20th, the day before the date assigned 
for his hearing by the committee. 

The letter spoke, and speaks, for itself. It rang out a 
clear note of defiance. By it Mr. Dana took, and intended 
to take, liis appeal from the Connnittcc on Foreign A (Tail's to 
the Senate ; and later he so telogi*aphcd to Mr. Hontwell. 
l^Ir. Hoar the next day sent to him a message warmly com- 
mending the letter, but, in view of Hnllcr's communicaticm 
to the ** Tribune," urged that some clcar-lieadcd person, who 
understood the record of the Wheaton case, should at once he 
sent to Washini^ton to aid the senators in mastering it. In 
compliance with this suggesticm, William G. Russell, who had 
apjicarod as counsel for Mr. Dana iu the case, went to Wash- 
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ington, taking the bulky record with him. There he Ubored 
with several seiiutora, iiut iiioffectuully, tliough he found tlie 
field already skilfully occupied by his adversaries. The 
senators he apjieuled to |)ointed first to the words in the 
preface to Dana's book saying " tlie notes of Mr. Lawrence 
do not form any |)art of this edition,'* and then to the opin- 
ion of the court ; and the case was so intricate and the rec- 
ord so voluminous tliat, in face of the ingeniously arranged 
and compact charges advanced by the other side, it not only 
seemed to, but actually did, set intelligible explanation at 
defiance. So on the 24th he telegraphed back to Mr. Dana 
that he had worked diligently all day, but the result was very 
doubtful ; for, he significantly ailded, '' the letter killeth." 

This was probably true, for, so far as Mr. Cameron and 
the Committee on Foreign AflPuirs were concerned, the letter 
of the 16th, and Mr. Dana*s refusal to appear on tlie 21sty 
solved the difficulty. Tbey took the ground that the letter 
was defiant in tone, and tlie refusal to appear after he had 
demanded a heaving was discourteous on Mr. Dana's part, 
leaving but one course to be pursued ; and that course tbey 
pursued. The nomination was tbereu])on on the 22d re- 
ported back adversely. 

It was not finally acted upon until April 4, and the debate 
was in executive session. The adverse report of the com- 
mittee was then adopted by a majority of eighteen in a total 
vote of fifty-two, the Democratic senators, from considera- 
tions of paily feeling and influenced by the utterances of 
the New York *' World," acting as a body in support of the 
committee. Though in the interim Mr. Dana's friends had 
not dcKisted from their efforts, and although to the last he 
was naturally not without hopes of a different result, he 
bore the disappointment and mortification manfully, writing 
to his son on the very eve of tbc adverse action of the Senate, 
and while fully expecting it, — " Don't let tliis make you any 
the less patriotic. It only nhows you iiow nmch more the 
country needs the services of good men, — how much tlie ris- 
ing generation has to do for their State." 
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Though Mr. Dana nursed the confident belief that, what- 
ever mistakes he might have made in life, his course in this 
matter was not one of them, good grounds exist for a dif- 
ferent conclusion. In point of fact, suspicions as some of 
the circumstances seemed, there is no evidence that Mr. 
Cameron had in the course he pursued any ulterior pur- 
pose. On the contrary, there is reason to believe that he at 
first mei*ely allowed himself to bo deceived, and drawn into 
a false position, by Messrs. Lawrence and Butler; and, 
finally, felt himself coiniHilled by Mr. Dana*8 letter to ad- 
here to the position he had taken. In this case, as in 
others, bad Mr. Dana been able to exercise somewhat more 
tact, and indulged in a less aggressive sense of honor, the 
result would not improbably have been much less satisfac- 
tory to bis enemies and far more so to bis friends. 

Siirb rcrtainly w.'is the o|)inion of the two Massacbnsetts 
Senators. Thoy, and Mr. Houtwcll esjiccially, exerted them- 
selves to secure a different result; and, both at the time 
and afterwards, believed they woidd have succeeded, had it 
not been for Mr. Dana*s letter of March 16tb ; that letter, 
they insisted, made a personal question between Mr. Cam- 
eron and Mr. Dana, and *' the courtesy of the Senate " then 
came into play. As for Messrs. Butler and Lawrence, their 
position and motives, it was asserted, were understood, and 
at the close they influenced no one ; Mr. Cameron, how- 
ever, was not only the chairman of an imjmrtant connnittoe, 
but both in the Senate and out of it be bad hosts of warm 
])ursonal friends and great ]N>litical influence. The Scnnte, 
moreover, is a club, and like other clubs is governed by its 
rules, written ami unwritten ; as such it is ]>ronn to resent 
what is construed as a disrcs))ectfnl attitude towards itself 
or its moHibcrs, and an attitude of independence nmy not 
infrequently bo looked upon as unseemly. It was a])])ar- 
ently so in the case of Mr. Dana. 

However this may be, the combination, — Cameron, 
Lawrence and Butler, — even if fortuitous, was effective. 
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Though Dana thereafter might pretend to tliink otherwisey 
no reasonable doubt exists that the wretched oontroverey 
over his notes to Wheaton, whicii had already im^Mised upon 
him much of the most severe work of his life at its most 
critical period, now cost liim the English mission. No mat- 
ter how much his nomination to that mission might have 
interfered with projected poliUoal arrangements, supposing 
that it did so, it would not have been within the power of 
Mr. Cameron to prevent its confirmation had he been able 
to advance no more valid objection tlian that the nominee 
was a citizen of Massacthusetts, or that, as he himself, it was 
alleged, felicitously but somewhat profanely expressed it, 
he belonged to the literary-class. The words ^ in which, as 
was currently reported, he conveyed his meaning in this last 
respect, l>ecame, indeed, a permanent contribution to Amer- 
ican iMilitical parlance, and is almost tlie only Ching elicited 
by the struggle over Dana which took a firm hold on the 
public mind and memory. There was about them a humor 
and point as well as a terseness which caused them to pass at 
once into the vernacular. So far as Mr. Cameron was con- 
cerned, the contest could, therefore, have l>een in its results 
in no way unKatisfactory ; for he both carried his point, and 
at the 8unio time made a lasting contribution to American 
political 8|)eoch. Of ^f r. Lawrence and General Buller, and 
their records in the transaction, nothing more needs to be 
said. 

Hod the nomination of Mr. Dana been confirmed, there 
can be no doubt he would have held the English mission, had 
he so desired, throughout the administration of President 
Hayes, who succeeded General Grant, inasmuch as his 
warm personal friend, Mr. £vurts, was then Secretary of 
State. It would have been an agreeable and fitting end of 
Mr. Dana's active life ; but, as I have already said, it was 
not to be. 

The rejection of the nomination brought out from all 

^ ** One of thoae damu literai7 f tillers." 
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qtinriera 8iron|f expremions of sympatliy and good feeling 
towards Mr. Dana. The liepublican 8tate convention met 
shortly after to select delegates to the presidential conven- 
tion which was to be held in June at Cincinnati for tlie pur- 
pose of nominating a candidate to succeed General Grant. 
The reform feeling was then strong in Massachusetts, and 
the public mind had been turned towards Mr. Dana. He 
was accordingly nominated as one of the four delegates at 
large, and as such attended the convention, whei*e he threw 
all tlie influence he could command in earnest support of tlie 
nomination of Benjamin H. Bristow, the candidate of the 
reform element His efforts were not crowned with success ; 
and, through the impossibility of agreeing upon either of the 
more prominent candidates, the nomination finally went to 
Rutherford B. Hayes. 

In 1877, tlio year following, Mr. I)ana was selected by 
the State Department, of which Mr. Kvarts was then the 
head, to be ono of tho counsel of the United States govern- 
ment before tho international referenco njipointed to meet 
at Halifax. The subject to be arbitrated grow out of the 
great Geneva award of 1872, and related to the fisheries. 
Tho referees wero Mr. Maurico Dclfosse, tho Belgian min- 
ister at Washington, with Sir Alexander Gait, tho Cana- 
dian premier, and Mr. Ensign H. Kellogg, of Massachusetts, 
representing their respective governments. Mr. Delfosse 
was in fact sole referee. A large part of the summer of 
1877 was, therefore, passed by Mr. Dana at Halifax, where 
he was accompanied by several of his family. 

The story of tho Halifax, or " Fisheries,** commission of 
1877 would bo an interesting one, could the secret history 
of it be told ; but the time for that has not yet come, if, in- 
deed, it ever does come. Among Mr. Dana*s j)aj)ei*s there 
is little relating to the sittings of that tribunal, but he wrote 
interesting private letters while they were in jn'ogress to 
his friend Secretary Evarts, in which ho gave his explanar 
tion of tho final award, which was to tho reprosentativcs of 
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tho Uiiited States hardly more disappointing than it was 
surprising, — if indeed the word astounding would not be 
more appropriate in connection with it. 

It was now twenty-five years since Mr. Dana had first 
ybited Halifax, during the early days of the Cunard line. 
In the mean time he had become a busier as well as a con- 
siderably older man, and, nnfortunatoly, no longer fult tlie 
inclination to record in lus journal the details of what he 
saw ; and, as he was accompanie<l on this occasion by Mrs. 
Dana and one of his daughters, he was under no especial 
call to write familiar letters. But while at Halifax he took 
die opportunity to make a visit to the Acadian country, and 
on his return fnnn it wrote as follows to his next-door 
neighbor in Cambridge, Professor Longfellow : — 

Haufax, N. S., September 18, 1877. 

Mt dear Longfellow, — Mrs. Dana, Henrietta 
and I have just returned from a delightful trip of 
four days to what is now known as the ^^ Evangeline 
country," and to Annapolis, and we all desire to 
thank you for having thrown such a charm around 
that beautiful region. 

We went to Grand Pv6 and wandered about, and 
saw the spots which the people have identified as the 
sites of the chapel and the blacksmith's forge, and 
cut two little sprigs of willow from the tree next the 
blacksmith's shop, from which the conductor, whom 
we saw, has sent you a cane. 

You can hairdly know how truly and dec'ply you 
are honored and beloved here. Mr. Ilaliburton 
said, ^' If he should come hero, there would be a 
gathering of clans, I can tell you, which would sur- 
prise him." 

I was repeatedly asked to urge upon you to visit 
the region, with profuse, yet sincere, oderings of all 
kinds of attentions. I am sure you would be greatly 
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pleased by tlio ncencB and the interest you woulil 
find among the people. 

You have given to Nova Scotia her only classio 
ground. You have done for it what Scott has dono 
for Loch Katrine, and Burns for the Doon and Alio. 
way. It will not be long before Cook will be offer- 
ing to Uiko parties to it. 

It is easily accessible by rail, now. Mrs. Dana 
wishes me to urge your coming here this autumn. 
The weather is said to be delightful here in Septem- 
ber and October, and you can come by steamer or by 
rail, or divide between them. Your visit can be made 
private if more agreeable to you, and if your stay is 
short, you will get rid of all formal and ceremonial 
inflictions. 

Believe me, faithfully yours, 

RicuAUD H. Dana, Jjcl 

Tlie Halifax award was the last public professional labor 
in wliich Mr. Dana was ever engaged. He had now be- 
come tired of his profession, nor was he unconscious of the 
fact that his career hod, in many respects, not been what it 
once promised to bo. But he told the story himself in tlio 
following familiar letter written four years before, in which 
lie passed his life in review : — 

1873. April 22. ... I am charmed with all you 
say of Rome. It does seem to have taken you nil 
captive. And now you are in Naples and Sorrento ! 
Yes, I do wish, with you, that I could afford a year 
in Europe, — a winter in Rome. But that would be 
abandoning my profession, which I am by no means 
able to do, and probably shall never be able to do, 
until it will be too hito for me to accomplish what 
1 wish to do. You are quite right and reasonable iu 
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your hope that and may feel the impor- 

t'lnce of frugality, that thoy may have the means of 
doing what they may witsh to do, in middle life. 
That is the rock on which I have split. • • • That 
may seem to you an overstatement, as I have done a 
good deal in life. But, nevertheless, my life has been 
a faihire, compared with what I might and ought to 
have done. My great success — my book — was a 
boy's work, done before I came to the Bar. I was 
going on well in professional siicc(*ss, and I had made 
a great forensic success in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1853, — up to the time of my sickness and 
absence in 1859-60. It was not so much overwork 
that broke me down, — that never hurt me, — as 
anxiety and care. . . . My talents and tastes fitted me 
especially for p:irliamentary life ; and, when my party 
came in, I could have probably gonii to Congress, 
and I uni sure I should have distinguished myself. 
But I had no money, and was obliged to refuse the 
offers of my friends. That was the career for me. I 
have no right to lay the fault wholly on the people 
and our institutions. I had my elmnce, and my want 
of means, which Wius my own fault, — certiiinly not 
the fault of the public, — precluded me. In my youth 
I thought it a line thing to desi>ise money, but forgot 
that I needed and ought to have the opix)rtimities 
which cannot honestly be had without money, and I 
learned, too late (as most learning by experience 
comes) that pecuniary anxieties disable a man in 
middle life more than ill health, or sorrows or over- 
work. 

The Bar, after fifty-seven, which is my age, be- 
comes leas desirable, unless one has a very high line of 
causes and his choice of labor, and must soon be re- 
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linqtiiKlicd. A Iiigli judgesliip, or a scat in the Sen:ite, 
or a cabinet seat or a foreign misnion, — the nt*xt 
step, each is a rare thing, and hardly to be ex|)ected 
by one out of political offi(;e. One cannot half do 
the Dar. It is nil yoii can, or nothing. I cannot in- 
termit my work and undertake some othor work, 
until and unless I nm able to quit the Bar altogether, 
and give myself to a work on international law, as 
the work of my life. My anxiety now is that this 
time may come soon, before I am too old to do my 
best 



CHAPTER IX. 



EUROPE. — DEATH. 



Ik a letter to James Russell Lowell, written from the 
house at Manchester^by-the-Sea, and dated August 17, 
1878, Dana said, — *^ Yes ! I have taken the g^reat step of giv- 
ing up my profession and my home to spend time enough 
in Euro})e to write a work of iny own on international law. 
I am sixty-two years old, and cannot mako any arguments 
to bar or to bench hotter tlinu I have made ; and my phy- 
sician says tliat I ought to take a long relief from exciting 
public work ; and, if I do, he predicts for me a long life ; 
and, if I do not, a short one.*' 

In piii'Huance of tliis plan ho shortly afterwards took pas- 
sage fur Europe accompanied by Mrs. Dana and two of 
their daughters, and the following winter was passed by 
them in Paris, living very quietly in a modest apartment on 
the rue Keppler, not far from the Champs- Ely s^es. He had 
brought with him all the books in his library relating to in- 
ternational law, and obtained many othci*d on the same sub- 
ject from the French libraries ; and it was his custom to 
devote about four hours of each day to study, while his 
afternoons he gave to the exploration of the old, historic 
portions of the city, and excursions to the different suburbs. 
He took a lively interest, also, in the customs of the French 
people, their fetes, fairs, occupations and amusements. 

Early in February, 1879, he received by cable informa- 
tion of the death of his father. Though the elder Dona 
was then in his 92d year, he had, when his son left America 
in tlie previous summer, been so vigorous that there seemed 
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no reason why ho shonlcl not live through the winter ; and it 
had been ])art of tlie younger Dana*8 phin to return to 
America during the following summer for the purpose of 
passing it with him. News at the same time eame of the 
serious illness of Mr. Parker, and the two events so g^reatly 
depressed him that he was urged by his family to make a 
short trij> to ikigium. Duiing tlus trip he visited Brussels 
and tlie battlc-fiehl of Waterloo, llie latter roused in him 
an almost boyish enthusiasm and interest. Indeed, when he 
returnetl to Paris he wrote to Ids sister in America a long 
and vivid account of what he saw at Mt. SL Jean, which 
would be well worth insertion here did space admit : — '' I 
was greatly suqirised to find how near the lines were to each 
other. Wellington and Na|K>leon could have seen each 
other*8 faces, with fair field glasses. General Sheridan 
told my guide, who was also his, tliat he was amazed not 
only at tlie nearness but at the shortness of tlie lines, — 'the 
English not being over a mile and a half, and the French 
not over two miles in length. No such battle could have 
been fought with the modem weapons of offence." 

Returning to Paris greatly improved in health and spirits, 
he resumed his studies in international law with increased 
zeal, until, in July of the next summer he returned to Bos- 
ton in order to settle up his father*s estate, and at the same 
time finish the hearings in the Lawrence suit It was now 
that he wrote to his daughter, who had remained abroad, 
describing in the passage which has already been quoted 
his sensations at once more fmding himself battling be- 
fore a judicial tribunal. I had met him only a day or two 
before, and remember how well and bright he ap))cared, 
and in what good spirits. In his aspect there were none of 
the indiralions of anxirty, ill health or disappointment ; on 
the contrary, ho impressed mo as being a strong, hale man 
of Hixty, happy in his family and satisfied with his lot, en- 
joying the present and looking forward with satisfaction to 
the future. I asked him what progress he had made with 
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his proposed treatise, and he told me that as yet he had not 
hegun it. lie was working at it in his own way, and the way 
I so fully understood, — reading Uie authorities, — jotting 
down memoranda, — writing or dictating short notes. He 
was, in a word, slowly and laborioosly filling up his mind ; 
and presently when it was full, and he had assimilated its 
contents, then, and not until then, would he pour tlie results 
rapidly out and crystallixe them on paper. 

I asked him to dine with me, and a few days later he 
wrote to his daughter, — ** Yesterday C. F. Adams, Jr., 
gave me a dinner at his house in Quincy. He had liis 
father, his brother John, Chief Justice Gray, F. E. Parker, 
O. W. Holmes, Jr., £. L. Godkin and Cabot Lodge. It was 
Tery pleasant, though the thermometer was 90, we sitting 
on the piazza after dinner." Some days later he again 
came out to Quincy to call on my father, stopping on liis 
way back to the train at my house, and we again sat some 
time on tlie piazza talking together and looking at the 
view. Presently he bade me fai*ewell, for he was soon to sail 
for Europe, and I watched his vanisliing foi*m as he walked 
tlirough the trees down tlie path which led to the railway 
station. I never saw him again. 

While in America ho was made happier by the birth of a 
grandson, anolhor Uicliard Henry of the fonrtli generation, 
also a grandson of the poet Longfellow. Reluming to Eu- 
rope in September, Dana passed the next winter in Paris, 
still engaged in his slow process of mind filling. In the fol- 
lowing May and June five delightful weeks were spent at 
Versailles, with daily rambles in the gardens of the Trianons 
and the beautiful environs of the town. During the later 
summer they went to various out-of-the-way watering places, 
— for tlie Danos had no liking for the rush of English and 
American travel which at that season chokes the more fa- 
miliar places of resort, — and presently, as the autumn came 
on, they found their way by Geneva and Aix-les-Bains down 
into Italy. And Italy he never left again. 
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One of the darling wishes of his heart was now gratified, 
for he passed tlie winter at Rome, and his daughter says 
she liad rarely seen hiin so moved iis hy his first glimpse of 
the dome of St. Peter*s across tlie Canipagna. His love for 
the city grew witli his life in it, so that on his return there 
the next year he exclaimed, — *' It makes me Imppy to feel 
tlie stones of Rome beneath my feet ; " and writing to a rela- 
tive from Castellamare towards the end of May, 1881, he 
broke out, — *^ Tliis is the land for you, — the land of beauty 
and romance, — the land of Naples, of Vesuvius, of burning 
craters and flowing lava, of vines, olives, figs, oranges, and 
lemons, of beauty in nature and art, in the human form and 
movement and voice, in the blue islands, the blue wave, and 
tlio violet hillsides. If you cross the Atlantic again, you 
must come here. It is a dream of life.*' 

And these glowing words prove at least that, when he 
gave up his profession and went abroml, Dana decide<l 
wisely and well. Most fortunately for him, he had not yet 
outlived, if, indeed, he ever could liave outliveil, the faculty 
of deriving keen pleasure from the contact with nature and 
with things which, though old, were new and strange to 
him. And surely, while the sun shines more brightly at 
Ca8tellaniai*e than in Boston, the full, unstinted indulgence 
in such a *' dream of life " as Dana now enjoyed is better, 
far better, than passing into the vale of declining years toil- 
ing in an odice or wrangling before a judge. His day*fl 
work was done, and the Italian afternoon was kindly and 
pleasant. 

In a letter to one of his married daughters, written at 
about the same time as that from Castellamare from which 
the last extract was taken, Dana dcscrilnMl, though in more 
restrained language, Rome and the life he and his family led 
thore : — 

[18S1. Mnij 4.] . . . On tlio othor hand, wi» linve 
had nil rasy, plejisant winter. Scarce a <lay i» vliicli 
it has not bein pleasant enough to go f»ut, and tlie 
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luxary of a not absolutely necessary bat very coin« 
fortiiig open fire, on the damp, cool days, and all our 
rooms liuving sun in them. It has been much the 
pleasantest winter we have spent abroad, and be- 
ing in Home is to be ^'appareled in celestial light, 
the glory and the freshness of a dream." We have 
made a great many acquaintances, Italian, English 
and American, civil and ecclesiastical; and with all 
this society, and reading and writing, we have done 
a good deal of sight-seeing, which we have been slow 
and judicious about, seldom going to moi*e than one 
place in a day. Byron has called it '^ The City of the 
Soul," and little can be added to that. His two versea 
have immortalized the Dying Gladiator, and it is 
in vain for the arid archoiologists to declare it only 
some stray Gaul who had committed suicide to pre- 
vent falling into slavery. Byron has given it a his- 
tory, surroundings, and a pathos, which the beholders 
will not h^t go. So, the column in the Forum, which 
seventy years ago he called — 

** Thou iiamuleM oolumn, with a buried boM/' 

is still best known by that lino, though its base has 
been long disclosed and scholars have found its name. 
" Buried in air, the deep blue sky of Rome" — and 
** The N lobe of Nations '* — *' Marble wilderness '* 
and so on. Thank God, imagination and sentiment 
are still the strongest forces we have to deal with, 
notwitlistauding the attempt of scientists to debase 
the nature of man. 

The whole of the summer of 1881 was spent in Italy at 
Naples, Castellamare and Capri, and then, after the heat 
grew excessive, at Abetone, a beautiful resort in the pine 
forests high up among the Apennines. It was a place not 
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yet discovered by tlio ordinary tourist, and here the Danas 
passed the summer in company with Italians of education 
and rank, and a low of the Euglisli-flpcaking race. In Oc- 
tober they went to Florence, and thence, early in Novem- 
ber, to liome, where they had engaged an apartment in tlie 
Via Sistina near the Pincio. And now Mr. Dana set him- 
self resolutely at work. He was happy over the return to 
Rome ; happy in meeting old friends, among whom were 
W. W. Story and James Russell Lowell ; and he was above 
all happy in the pro8|)ect of soon completing his book. He 
had collected hii» materials, arranged his subject in his head, 
and he saw his way clearly to the end. There was notliing 
left but Uie labor of reducing what he had stored up to its 
final shape on paper ; and this he looked upon as the small- 
est part of his task. He began at once, wrote out his intro- 
duction and started on the first chapter of the work, becom- 
ing more and more interested as he went on. At the same 
time, he resumed his long rambles among the Roman ruins 
and over the Cnmpagna, somctinicM not returning until long 
after dark. His friends hod wame<l him of the danger of 
being out in the Roman twilight chill, but m yet he had felt 
no ill ofTccts from it, and ]Miid litUo heed to their caution- 
ings. On tlie 20th of December he passed the evening at the 
Duke of Sermoneta's, and told his wife afterwards that while 
there ho was suffering from so severe a pain in his cheat 
and sides that he had hardly been able to talk. But the 
symptoms passed away, and tlie next evening he dined with 
two Knglisli ladies in company with Dr. Nevin, the clergy- 
man of the Episcopal chui'ch in Rome, and T. Adolphus 
Trol1o])e, being apparently in perfect heath and spirits, and 
taking an animat>cd part in conversation. Christmas day he 
went to St. Potor*s and stood several liours during the long 
ceromoiiicff, dining in the evening with William W. Story 
and a paHvof /Vniorican friendR, t4^]liiig bis nmiily when lie 
got home that lie had never enjoyed such a company more. 
Three days Inter ho went alunu to St. Paurs-witliout-the- 
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walls, where he remained till after dark, driving hack in an 
open carriage. When he reached home he said tliat it had 
heen a terribly cold drive, but he luid felt no chill and 
passed the evening with Mrs. Dana and his daughters in 
their apartment The next day he was taken with great 
pain in his chest, and tlie physician was summoned and pro- 
nounced it pleurisy. Two days later this had developed 
into pneiunoniii, and he was soon delirious; and continued so 
througliout the remainder of his illness, knowing none of Ids 
family. Ou the morning of the niulh day ho sank into a 
stujior, and died at ten o'clock that evening. 

One lovely afternoon in tlie spring of the preceding year 
Mr. Dana had visitetl, with his wife and daughter, the old 
Protestant cemetery whei*e stands the pyramid of Caius 
Cestius, and where Shelley and Kents are huried ; a spot 
than which none is more familiar to English-speaking vis* 
itors in Rome. As they stood there under the tall cypress- 
trees by the ruins of the old walls, looking across them to 
the city heyond, the air filled with the fi*ag^ance of flowers 
and resounding with the song of nightingales, Mrs. Dana 
said to her husband : — *^ Is not tliis the spot where one 
would wish to lie forever ? " and he answered, ^^ Yes, it is 
indeed ! " And this spot his wife now selected for her hus- 
band's grave. 

The funeral took place on the afternoon of Sunday, the 
8th of January, in the Episcopal church, which was crowded 
with English and American fi-iends. At the gate of Uie 
cemetery the children of the Gould Memorial Home, in 
which Mr. Dona had taken great interest, were standing, as 
the procession of mournci*s drew near. The Story s, the 
Richard Greenoughs, the Iliokson Fields, and John Field 
and many Roman friends surrounded the grave, remaining 
till all was fini8lie4l and the wreaths of flowers hud been 
piled upon it. The stone that now marks it is of rough 
white marble, on the polished face of which, surmounted by 
a leaning cross, is cut this iJiscription : «- 
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RICHARD IIENRT DANA 

OF BOSTON 
UNITKO 8TATR8 OF AMERICA 
BORK AUGUST 1, 1816, 

DIED IK ROMS 
JANUARY 6, 1882. 

When his old partner heard in Boston of Dana's death, 
he wrote to his sister tlio following letter which, comin^jr 
from a man who had known her brother most Ultimately 
for nearly forty years, and. that man Francis Edward Par- 
ker, speaks the final word of him whose life was now closed, 
and of wliat he was and did and failed to do, more elf>- 
quently and with greater force and feeling Uian I can com- 
mand. It is a fitting benediction. 

*' I can hardly feel that Mr. Dana's death is real. The 
habit of more than thirty years is hard to break. I find 
myself still involuntarily Uiinking, when I hear anytliing of 
public interest, I will write this to Mr. Dana. lie is tlie 
only man whom I knew who took in tlio deep meaning of 
tliis world's ordinary life. Tlio only ])crson whom I could 
turn to when I was weary of the meanness and cheapness 
of present times. He was tlio only man of genius whom I 
ever well knew. lie was the steadiest of friends, the most 
indulgent and most alTectionate of those whom he once hon- 
ored witli his friendship. It is a great thing to have known 
such a man well. It is such a tiling as never happens again 
to any one. 

' Not fiiMiilinr notiifort liko (/> Uiis 
Sucoomlfl in unknown fato.' 

" BafTlcd as he had been for more than twenty years, dis- 
appointed in every high ambition of his life, fallen on evil 
tiinos and evil ton|;uo9, how bravely ho kept his coiinigo ! I 
mourn that his great work, the only thing in wliirh of late 
years he had taken a deep interest, should be unfinished, 
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and that the ploughahare should be left in the farrow. I 
mourn tliat he should have died before an end, an honorable 
end, was put to the Lawrence controversy. 

^' But he ha<l a clear faitli in another life, and how trifling 
to him now will seem all such things about which we are 
mourning I " 
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THE MASTER'S REPORT. 

[Tub manascript report of the Master !n the case of Lawrence 
V. Dana, as filed January 14, 1881, in tlie United States Circuit 
Court. District of Massachusetts, covers 211 quarto pages. It 
has never been printed. T\w followinjj extracts thcn*frotn com- 
prise only the preface and concludiii}r remarks. To ihrse is 
added a synopitis of those notes in which infrinj^eniunls of tlie 
complainant's " equitable ri{;hts " wert* found, ac*con1ing to the 
rul(*s prescribed by tJie court to govern the Master in hiM exami- 
nation. 

To TIIK IfONORAnLR TIIK tluSTICKS OF THK CIRCUIT CoURT 

poK TiiR District op MASRAciiusRiTa. 

The inidersifrntMl, sp4*cial master, in th<» matter of William 
Deacli I^wrcnce v, Richard II. DatiK et al. having duly notified 
the pnrties and having met them and heard their proofs and 
arguments, res|)ectfu1ly submits the followintr report. 

Tito complainant claimed tliat certain notes in the last eflition 
of Wlicaton*s International Law infringe<l liis equitalile ri>!hts 
within the monning either of the first, — the second, — the third 
or (lie fottrth rule in the decree of the Court and divided tliese 
notes nccorflingly into four classes. 

The master lias assumed that the Honorable Court did not 
mean to be understood as deciding that a citation by tlie respon- 
dent identical with one in a correspomling note of the Complain* 
ant was necessarily an infringement of the rights of the latter, 
but that it might be an infringement upon suflicicnt evidence, 
although there was no otlier matter in the resjwndent's notes 
besides the citation. 
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It most be remembered that D. was to corer bjr his noles a 
period of eighteen years, since Wheaton published his last edition 
in 1848, fifteen years of which had lieen covi*red by the learned 
and exhaustive notes of the complainant. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that if the second annotator discharged liis doty with dili- 
genco and fidelity, tllere must inevitably be a strong resemblancse 
between the two sets of notes and a Urge proportion of the cita- 
tions must be common to both. 

Direct and positive proof, as to where the second annotator 
found his citations or as to how far he traced them bacls, is not 
attainable. For he testifies, that if he now liad the slieets, on 
which, as he was reading, he noted refert* nces to Tolumes and 
pages and sometimes to words, it would be impossible for him to 
tell to what author he was indebted for them. He further testi- 
fies that he does not mean to state, as matter of recollection that 
he examined tlio originals of all the citations which he put in hit 
notes. *^ Indeed," he swears, '* I know I have cited in the sento 
we have used tliat word, without quoting language, in a group of 
citations, at the end of a note or paragraph, works which I hail 
never seen, and which perhaps no living |)erson has ever seen.** 

It was therefore necessary to resort to indirect and circum* 
staiitial evidence. The respondent proved that he had referred 
to sixty-nine works and made two hundred and one citations, 
nowhere found in L. not including adjudged case.**, treaties, stat- 
utes, speeches, diplomatic lettiM'S or transient matter, — that lie 
had four hundred and seventy citations to authors, not iui|>eaelied 
by L. (not including adjudged cases, treaties, statutes, diplo- 
matic correspondence or speeches, — that he gives two hundred 
and four adjudged cases nowhere in L. or in Wheaton, twenty- 
tliree of which are re-citations, leaving one hundred and eighty- 
one new cases ; that L. contributes one hundred and sixty-nine 
citations to adjudged cases not in Wheaton, of which thirty-one 
are n'-eitations, leavin«r one hundred and thirty-eight new cases 
contrilMitcd hy L., — that i). has sixty-four citations of cusitn in 
Wheaton which are not in L., which D. has used for purposes 
other than as used by Wheaton — (of these sixty -four, sixteen are 
re-citations) thiit 1). has fifty-four (54) adjudged cases, which, 
though in L., are not impeached, — that 1). ha:* one hundred and 
twenty-two notes at places where L. has no noti', — that D. has 
one hundred and two noles at places ^here L. has a note, but 
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where Wheaton had placed a note, — that of these eightjr-seTen 
(87) are at the end of chapters or sections, that of D.*s two hun- 
dred and fifty ei«rht nntv.n all bnt thirty-four are eitlier where L. 
has none or wliure Wlieaton as well an L. has a note. 

It also appears that D. resectionod Wlicaton*s text — increas- 
ing the number of sections from two hundred and thirty-four to 
five luindred and fifty-one, — Wheaton*s sections were numbered 
anew for each chapter, while D's sections are numbered contin- 
uously. As all Wheaton *8 cross-references were to tlie section! 
as numbered l»y him, I), was obliged to nmlce new cross-refer* 
encvs in every instance. Wheaton *8 sections were numbered anew 
for each rlmpter, while [Yn Frclloiis aw niimlM'reil conliniiously. 
D. has pvcn new or amended titles to two hundri'd and two sec- 
tions. Tilts wns outside of D*s contract. Of D*s notes, one 
liun<lrcd and twelve are not impenclKHl. 

Tlierc arc t} poj*niphicaI errors in some of the citations in 
L. which are repeate<l in D. This fact 15 relied on as sliowing 
that D. simply transrrilied from L. and did not consult tlic orig- 
inal. Such is nndoubt4*dly t)ie tendency of this fact. But the 
master has not repcanlcd it as conclusive, for it might well be, 
that one having; tnkcn with him to a library, a rit^ition found In 
L. or any otlicr writer, and liaving found tlio place and the doc- 
trine which he was seeking, would omit to correct the erroneous 
citation. 

L. in many of his notes has referred to authorities in manu- 
script, and he testifies tliat he has never seen them in prinL 
And there lias been no attempt to rebut the inference, to be 
drawn from this testimony. 

Tlie master has assumed that tlie bunlen of proof is on the 
complainant to sliow copying by the respondent, and in doubtful 
or nicely balanced cases ho hns allowed mitrli weiji^lit to the ovi* 
di*ncos of study and labor on the part of the second annotator 
where he has found them. 

The nmsler has endeavored to present as briefly as possible, 
the questions raised as to each of the notes assailed dividing 
them into four classes, — and to state the proofs and counter- 
proofs ri'lied on. In many cases he has ventured an opinion, 
after iiiucli lienitatiun. 

[Tlie master found there was no Instance where Mr. Dana had 
used any matter original with Mr. Lawrence. There were 
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fourteen Instances, however, where matter which Mr. Lawrence 
had himself ol>luine(l cliicwliure, was made use of by Mr. Dana, 
without going to tlie original sources. 

Tlicsu fourteen infringements **of the equitable rights'* of 
Mr. Lawrence are ah follows, the first six being citations : — 

[One.] A part of Note 120, p. 201. *< See also Mr. UuchRoan 
to Mr. Uuvh, of 8 1st March, 1848 : Mr. Webster to Mr. iUveSy 
of Jan. 12, 1852; Mr. Everett to Mr. lUves, of 17th February, 
1868." 

{Tu)o,'\ A pan of Note m,p. 211, « Martens, Noaveau Re- 
cueil, XV. 647, 776; xvii. 78, 622, 682."* 

[7*Artftf.] A part of Note 122, p. 295. « Mr. Jefferson to M. 
Genet, Aug. 19, 1793. Mr. Forsyth to Sell. Castillo, Deo. 16, 
1835. Mr. Buchanan to Sefi. de la Rosa, Feb. 15, 1849. Mr. 
Webster to M. lliilscmann, Dec. 21, 1850. Mr. Webster to SeSL 
de la Rosa, Feb. 21, 1851." 

IFour."] A part of Note 138, p. 888. "Also, Mr. Wheaton*t 
letter to the Sttite IXipartment, of 8th July, 1840, respecting tlie 
treaty with Ilanover.'* 

[Fii'«.] A part of Note 143, p. 353. " Speeches of Sir George 
I^wis and Mr. Bright of March 11 and 17, 1862, and of the 
Eurl of Derby of Feb. 7, 1862. Despatch of Mr. Marcy to Mr. 
Mason of Dec. 8, 1856.'* 

[Six,"] A jtart of Note 160, p. 417. <* Mr. Cass to Mr. Clay, 
Nov. 26ih, 1858." 

\Sefjen,'] Note 181, p. 319, is of 16 lines, taken from Dr.Twlsa, 
in which Mr. Dana '* directed the printer to reprint " the extract 
from Liiwi*ence'8 extract of Dr. Twiss instead of taking it from 
the original. 

lEi(jht.'\ A part of Note 108, p. 258. Five lines also taken 
from Dr. Twiss, through Mr. Lawrence's extract of that autlior. 

INine."] A part of Note 30, p, 11, Ten lines of this note 
were found to be a condensation of Mr. Lawrence's statement of 
facts taken by him from '* Le Nonl " of five dates in 1862. 

[Ten.] A part of Note 12S, p, 803. Two short statements of 
facts out of Dana's note of one page are found to be " uses " ; 
one is a condensed statement taken from Mr. Lawrence's quota- 
tion from a letter of Mr. Cass to Mr. Fay, 1860; the other is an 
account in 7 lines of the arrest of Mr. Gallatin's coachman. 

[^Eleven,'] A part of Note 135, p. 824. A condensation into IS 
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linos of tlio storj of Mr. Dillon, the French connnl nt 8fin Fmn- 
cisco, refusinji^ to appear as a witness. Mr. Ijawrence*s fnlirr 
account of tlie same lie got from the correspondence hetwecn 
Mr. Marc/ and Mr. Mason and other letters — with eight cita- 
tions. 

ITwelve."] A part of Nolt iri6, />. 887. Seren linos, ont of a 
two-paf;e note of I)ana*s, contnin a statement taken from I^w- 
rence's extracts from Ilnutefeiiflle, torn. It. p. 267; tom. iii. p. 278. 

[Thirteen^ A part of Nate 228, p, 687. Nineteen lines, out of 
a twelve-page note of Dana's, are from extracts made by Law- 
rence from other sources. 

[Fourteen,] A part of Note 240, p, 688. Ei^rht lines, oat of a 
two-pa^e note of Dana's, are taken from extracts made hj Law- 
rence from Dr. Twiss and Dr. rhillimore.] 

The master has indicated such parts of the respondent's notei 
in the fourth class as he finds to infringe the rights of the com- 
plainant, and as to other parts of said notes he finds they do not 
infringe, cither hecause he is satisfied tlicy do not, or is not 
satisfi«Ml that they do. 

lie has endeavored to present the facts, tlio questions raised 
and the proofs and suggestions relied on hy the res])ectivo parties, 
as hriefly as is consistent with the proper discharge of his duty 
to the Court. Respectfully submitted. 

H. W. Paink. 



MR. LOTHROP'S LETTER. 

IIOTBL JUNOFRAUDLICK, 

Intkrlakkit, August 25, 1890. 

Mt dear Adams, — It is extremely difficult for me at this 
distance of time and place to recall with certainty the events of 
nearly thirty years ago connected with Dana*ii acceptance of 
the office of District Attorney, and his administration of that 
office. 

For the facts that the office wns offered him, and that he was 
induced to take it, my best recollection and belief is that your 
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father and Mr. Sumner were principally responsihle; they hoih 
had a very strong desire to raise the standard of the United 
States ofBcte-holders in general, and particularly in Massachu- 
setts, where they felt a certain responsibility for the ap|K)iiit- 
ments; and they believed that this could be done; and (he nom* 
ination of Mr. Dana for l)i:itrict Attorney was, as I then under- 
stood, at their instance. At their instance, too, was ho induc*45d 
to take the office. Nobody tlien foresaw our four years civil 
war, or the exact character of the questions of price and the 
other semi-legal, semi-political problems which afterwards arose 
for discusvion and settlement; but it was certainly Mr. Dana's 
opinion at that time, that the office of United States Attorney 
was lilccly in the then condition of public affairs, to be one of 
very considerable ini)K)rtnneo; and that he might Ik) called upon 
in that capacity to take charge of matters very different from 
tlie ordinary routine of that officer's duties, lie also felt that it 
was a time of great national peril, —a public crisds, when every 
man should serve his country in the way for which he was beat 
fitted, and that he, personally, could probably render more effi- 
cient public service as District Attorney than in any place which 
was o|)eu to him. TLe pecuniary sacrifice which Dana made in 
taking this office and holding it all through the war was very 
great, and one of real importance to him; for he was without 
fortune and had a large family dependent on him, and had he 
been free, his professional position and his peculiar mcntiil qual- 
ifications for the discussion and consideration of the class of 
questions coming before the courts during those years would 
have rendered certain his employment as counsel in such causes; 
while his income from his office was never more than one fourth 
of what he might easily have received during this period had he 
remained in private practice. 

The number of cases of the kind which had usually occupied 
the time of the District Attorney, thour;h greatly diminished 
from the outbreak of the rebellion and during the whole four 
years of the war, never wholly censed, yet there were very few 
of them to which Mr. Dana was obliged to give his personal at- 
tention. There were some, however, in which he took a strong 
interest and a very active part. 

During the first year in which he held office, the last slave- 
trading vessel ever fitted out in this country, the Margaret Scott, 
was condemned, and her master and owner both convicted, 
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thoucrh wficn tlic Tcsdcl was finit Bcixcd and her master arretted, 
it was tlinittrlit that the eThlence of her intended employment 
wns so slinrht, timt tlie case for tlie prosci'ntion rould \n\ simply 
Inutrhoil out of court. Ditt into the pn^panition and trinl (»f I his 
case, as into all tlic huslness of hts office, durin<r Mr. Dana's 
whole tenn, there was put the same energy and interest as if 
the work had been done for a private client; and nothing was 
suiTered to lapse into mere routine. 

If, however, the old and familiar business of the office de- 
clined during Mr. Dana's term, the novel and difficult matters 
in wiiich lie was called upon to act, and the perplexing ques- 
tions to be decided, were more than sufficient to occupy his time 
and thought. He had liardly been two months in office when the 
first arbitrary arn>st, by order of the War Department, was iiiimIo 
in Massachusetts, and these arrcbts continued from time to time, 
till nearly the close of the war. Ui>on all of them Mr. Dana 
was consulted, cither by the Department or by the United States 
Marshal; and under Mr. Dana's judicious advice, and (he Mar- 
shal's great tact and good sense, there was not, in a single in- 
stance, so far as I can recall, any feeling of personal bittrrness 
or ill-will agHiii8t cither of these officers on tlie part of any of 
tho individuals so arrested. 

It was not till later that the cases of prize arose, in the argu- 
ment of which Mr. Dana added such lustre to his own n>puta- 
tion, and riMidered the government such signal service, at a most 
critical ]Mtriod, in a matter vital to the successful conduct of tho 
war. 1 can hardly expect, writing after this lapse of time, and 
with no opportiitiily of consulting any of my own papers or any 
books, to Ptat4i in any detail the questions arising in the prize 
cnu!«cs. If such general account as I am able to give is not loo 
inaccurnle, it is ail that I can lin|HS. My recollections would 1)0 
more full and trustworthy hail I t4iken any professional part in 
tlicse cases, but they were wholly and peculiarly Mr. Dana's. 

In the wiiitiT and spring of IKOI, when the varioiiR elates 
sceeilcd ami Fort Sumter was fired on, and troops were first 
called for: and indeed in certain ways diirincr (he whole four 
years until llie capture of Richmond, the United Slaten govern- 
ment tn^atcd the whole matter as a mere rebellion, and so spoke 
of it in its despatches to foreign governments, insisting alwavs 
that those govcriiiiients should not recognize the Soiillierners as 
belligerents, or accord them any belligerent rights. On tlie 
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other hand, the government claimed for itnelf, in ita effortu to 
put down tlic rebellion, belligerent rights and power*, not mereljr 
against the rel>eU thumselveii, but against the whole world, and 
the citizens and subjucts of h\\ other countries; and insisted on 
its right to esUiblish a blockade of the Southern i)orts and Co 
seize and condemn as prize all vessels and their cargoes, of 
whatever nationality, that ndght violate tliis blockade; both the 
right to blockade and to condemn as prize being admitted to be 
stricll/ and purely belligerent rights, the existence of which 
necessarily implies a state of war. To satisfy the Supreme Court 
that tlie government had tliese rights, without in his argument 
destroying or even weakening its chum, to treat as rebels its cit- 
izens in arms against it, was a difficult and delicate task, which 
was not rendered more easy by the common belief that the court 
was, at the outset, inclined to very different views; some of it« 
meuibers, perhaps, still hesitating in tlieir conviction of tlie right 
of tlie government to employ force to prevent secession, and 
many of them, it was refKirted, inclined to consider the two po- 
sitions of the government irreconcilable; to holds that the sauae 
events could not at one and the same time constitute both a war 
and a rebellion; and to decide that as the administration by its 
calls for troops to suppress the rebellion, and its other acts, haid 
determined tlie Southerners to be rebels, the judiciary must fol- 
low this decision of a political question by the political depart- 
ment, and hold that there was no war in the stnct legal senae 
of that term, and could be, therefore, no valid blockade and no 
lawful firize. It was feared, too, on the other hand, that, should 
the court decide that there was a state of legal war, a sufficient 
blockade, and that the captured vessels were lawful prize, their 
judgment might be rendered in such terms that it would be im- 
possible to escape the conclusion that, in the opinion of our 
highest judicial tribunal, the state of rebellion no longer existed, 
but had become merged in the state of war. Either of these di^ 
cisions, the government considered, would be disastrous. If the 
court should determine that there was no war, our blockade 
must come to an end, the Southern ports be open, ami cotton be 
freely carried out, while arms and supplies were brouf^ht in by 
neutral vessels, and this meaint the indefinite prolongation, one 
might almost say, the final success, of the rebellion. On the 
other hand, the government foresaw that if the court held that 
rvbelliou legally ceased when war legally began, and that there 
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was Mtunl and legal war, tliere woald be great embRrrarament 
for thorn in mnny wajrn at home; and thejr were aim fip|mihrn- 
»lvt that tinder tlicso circunmtanoeii it wonid Iks firacticalljr Im- 
|x>8p{ble to prevent the recognition, by foreign power*, of (he 
Confederate States as Ixslligerents; and tlie eonst^queiices of the 
prestige thejr would tlias have acquired, and of the injury we 
should have received, no one ooald calculate. Mr. Daaa^s ar- 
gument rescue<l them from their apprtfhended peril. It satisfied 
the court that the government could at the same time treat the 
South both as rebels and belligerents, without giving the owners 
of neutral vessels violating the blockade, or their governments, 
any just cause of complaint; and the reasoning of the opinion 
followed clusely the liue of the argument. His work in these 
causes was Mr. Dana's great contribution to the successful pros- 
ecution of the war, and its importance at that time can Imnlly 
be overesii mated. It was not alone, however, in tlie settlement 
of thtfse great questions that Mr. Dana rendered valuable pub- 
lic service in matters of prize. The business of tlie prize causes 
in Massachusetts was done with an economy, promptness and 
suci.'css, wliicli found no rival elsciwherc, and in cons(*quen(*o 
Boston Itecnnie a favorite port to which to send prizes; and to 
Mr. Dunn is duo a full share of the credit for tliis. 

His interest in the Prize Causes and in similar questions of 
belligerent rights and ii)ternational law, and the reputation he 
had Required in this way, led to his being asked to edit a new 
edition of Wheaton*s international law. The previous editions 
of tilts work ptihiislicd after Mr. Wlieaton's death had b<*en 
edited by Mr. \Vm. Beach Lawrence, a most dili;;ent student, 
and an indefatigable collector of authorities, whose notes are a 
repository of references to everything written on any question 
of international law for many years. To these notes Mr. Law- 
rence had come to attach a constantly increasing value, magnify- 
ing their importance unduly, as Mr. Wheaton*8 family thought, 
in comparison with the original work, and practically taking the 
grouufl that if an edition of that book without his notes were 
possible it would be of no value. A new edition was needed, 
and Mr. Wlieaton's representatives insisted upon a new edition, 
and anked Mr. I):ina to undertake the wf)rk. It was practically 
a Inlwr of love, the compensation offered him by the pnhli!«lier8 
hardly more than covering Uio editor's inevitable expenses ; but 
Mr. Dana from his interest in the subject, and his appreciation 
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of the book, was very glad to undertake it ; and into his notes to 
this edition he put the hest that he had. On the important 
topics treated in them his notes are ttxhaustivu essays, to iho 
preparation of each of wliich there went an almost incrediUle 
amonnt of lalior. First came Mr. Dana*8 i*cadin«; of evrrythin*^ 
accessible to him beariii}; on the topics under consideration, tkt*n 
the digestion and assimilation of what he had read, — and with 
Mr. Dana these mental procenses were thorough but not rapid, — 
tlien a draft of his note, and when he was fairly satisfied with 
this, its discussion with Ids brother Edmund, a lawyer in every 
way his equal in mental vigor and scholarly ac(|uireweut8, who 
had passed many years at Heidelberg, was familiar witli all the 
works of the (iierman jurists, and had an exact knowledge of 
the force and meaning of their technical terms and phraseology. 
After these discussions the notes were often recast, some of them 
more than once ; and before they finally went to press they weni 
submitted to tlie criticism of Mr. Dana's father that tlieir stylo 
and language might have the benefit of his admittetl taste and 
judgment as an English sitholar and purist. His work upon his 
notes to Wheaton was Mr. Dana*s most absorbing occupation 
for two years or more ; ho devoted to it all the time he could 
spare from the duiics of his office ; and no editor of any law 
book ever labored more diligently or conscientiously, or put into 
his notes more or better original work. 

Into the merits of the unfortunate controversy and litigation 
which followed the publication of his edition of Wheaton I 
have no wish or pur|K)so to enter. Mr. Dana would never have 
denied his use of Mr. Lawrence*s collections of citations, but 
these citations — mere lists of other persons' writings, — were 
in his opinion common property, and the labor and research 
employed in finding and collecting them he hardly regarded as 
intellectual work. No original thought or expression of Mr. 
Lawrence's is anywhere to bo found in Mr. Dana's notes ; nor 
does any idea of Mr. Lawrence's anywhere serve as a basis for^ 
or seem to have suggested, any note or part of a note to Mr. 
Dana. But Mr. Lawrence's collections of citations are con* 
stantly reprinted exactly in the order in which they stand iu 
the editions of Wheaton published under his suixsrvi^ion. This 
is, however, rather a technical illegality than a mond injustice, 
for hud any one on Mr. Dana's behalf verified these lists by re- 
ferring to the books cited he might then without reproach have 
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reprinted tlicm in tho ^ame orrler, so far as he foand tliem cor- 
n*ct. And it in gratifying to know tliat tliu n^|iort of tlio Master 
to whom tho caso was referred, made after a most laborious and 
cximiifftire inve8ti<|^ntion, reduced to a minimum tlie invasion of 
Mr. I^wn»nce's copyright; if indeed there wure any invasion 
at all. Tlic report was never acted u|x>n, and u|k>u tlio death 
of both the parties the litigation practically ceased. Tlie wliole 
controversy is tlie more unfortunate, as th(*n*. is rcas(m to be- 
lieve tliat, had Mr. Dana Uioroughly recognized tlio value and 
extent of Mr. I>awrcnce*s labors, and publicly expressed his ob- 
ligations for Mr. Lawrence's exhaustive researches, there would 
have been no difliculty and no lawsuit. It is much to Ih) re- 
gretted that this was not dtiiie. and it must be aduutle<l, I think, 
by Mr. I):ina*s best fri(*nds that his failure to |K*rc('tvc and ac- 
knowledge the advantage to himself, as well as to all students 
of international law, of Mr. I^wrence*s diligence in research 
was unjust as well as unfortunate. 

In spite of the time devoted to his work on Wheaton, Mr. 
Diina was able during these years to di.tcharge all the duties his 
office required, and when ho resigtied he had the satisfaction 
of knowing tliat tbough no addition bad ever been mafle to the 
number of his assistants, the whole work of the office in the 
busiest times had been done wlthotit the employment in a single 
instance of any additional counsel, or any professional aid from 
outside. 

I have now given you, my dear Adams, my best recollections 
of Dana's district attorneyship, aljout which you ask me. 

What 1 have written is all that I can do here. I wish yoo 
had applied to me before I came awny. The whole thing is 
absolutcdy yours to trent and use in any way you like. I have 
only one request, that yon will not let me In any way appear in 
print with any statement where your better knowledge bIiowb 
Diy recollection to bo inaccurate. 

Very truly yours, 

Thornton K. I^tiirop. 

P. S. Did ever a man piifTer mon» tlinn Dnna from liis nien- 
tnl iK^enliuriries, perversities or obliquities, or whatever you 
choose to call them V lie thought anyliody couM collect au- 
thorities, and that to <lo this was a day hiborcr*s task ; he used 
Lawrence's collections, and then despised his notes because 
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thejr were mere colleoUons of aathoriiies, end at last thoa^ht 
himself under no oblitration to him, because the notes were what 
anjlxxly could have done, and ao would not say the soft word tliai 
might have turned awaj wrath, but wrote insteatl what aliuoet 
rtmdcrcd a lawsuit inevitiiblo ; — and tlien I^wrence pursoed 
him witli a personal and pc4itlcal vindiotlveness which ruiued 
Dana's career, lost hiui his onl/ chance, and was to Lawrence^ 
whatever became of his lawsuit, a perfectly satisfactory vindica- 
tion. Two hundred and fifty dollars paid *— — ^ or 

some other equally accurate man would have rendered any auU 
impossible ; and a little harmless and truthful flattery would 
have removed all desire for a controversy from Lawrence's mind. 
But the whole thing was very characteristic of one side of Dana*a 
mind. 

I may add that my recoiled ion of the Prize Causes is very 
shaky. If I coultl have got hold of a brief or a volume of ro« 
ports it would all have come back to mo ; but my endeavors io 
this direction were in vain, and my recollections are rather of 
points talke<l over between Mr. Dana and myself in these and 
other like cases than of the actual an^unient of the cases. 
Dana, as you know, was always absolutely absorbed in the one 
thin^ he was doin<; ; and this (|Ui>8Lion of — was there a war ? — 
could there be prize ? took absolute |)08sesBion of him. It had 
been agreed between us that lie should take charge of all such 
questions, and should not be troubled with the oilier ofliice work 
except in cases of emergency, and that I should have charge of 
and be responsible for the other work, and from the outset the 
office was managed in this way during all the time I was there. 
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Batea, Dr. George, of Tokohama. il. 

210. 
Bulea, Moeoa, Jr., iu Maaaachnaetta Oon- 

ailliitiunal Convention, 1853, i. 230. 
Beattie, liana 8., aasaulted by Bieral, L 

320. 
B(M k, ClMrloa, Profeaaor, 1. 213. 
Boll, Mrs., ii. 300. 
Boliowa, H. W., li. 300. 
" Btlsliaxsar*s Feast,** AllHton*a la«t 

picture, i. 74-82 : hispected by Weir, 

104 ; cleaned and restored, 104, 106* 
Ben Lomond, iL 352, 353. 
B-srwick-on-Tweed, 11. 356. 
Bothell, Sir Richard, ii. 13. 
Bevan, Robert Cooper Lee, 11. 85. 
Bhawoo Dnjee, of Bombay, ii. 230. 
Riddles, Misa, I. 300, 306, 300. 
Biitrnl, Louis, cnllod also Varrell and 

Viirolll, ulitig IjouIh CHrk, captain of 

"Mfirshal'a Guard," having custody 

of Anthony Burns, 18M, i. 303, 304 ; 

lib complicity in the Hiiifonl affair, 

811, 313, 323 ; hb career, 328-329. 
Bifrelow, Judge George T., In Federal 

Street Church caae. I. 258 ; 354. 
Blgelow, Horatio, II. 47. 
Biffelow, John, I. 172. 
Bird, F. W., I. 252. 
UiHhop, Iliuiry W., in MasMirhnartta 

Coiu>titutional Convention, 1853, i. 239. 
Riithnp, Judge, I. 274. 
Ulickstone, Sir William, cited, ii. 281. 
Blair, Montgomery, ii. 273. 
BHr Athol, Si^tLuid, 11. 352. 
Blaine, James Q., yntnn ca«t for, Preai- 

dential elootion, 1881, ii. 340. 
BHndford, Marquis of, U. 13, 34. 
Rlantyr^. I/uly, ii. 30. 
Blixs. Willi ini W. 8., U. B. Army, 

Mexloan War, I. 335, 330. 
Blockade of Southern porta during tb* 

cebeUioo, iL 260, 897-390. 
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BodleUn LlhrMrr, Oxford, U. 72. 

BouuuiJM Tnunloo CamajM, of Bombftv, 
II. !£». 

B >mbi»y, il. 229-230. 

B >!i.ip irt«, pAiiliue, II. 40. 

B mJ, WlllUin Cnitch, IL 27, 17a 

Boiiney, Rer. Mr., at GMitou. li. 198-202. 

Boston, lutrbor f rosea ovor, 1844, L 106- 
100; politiojd oplulona afleotod by 
■lavory (|iiMtlon, 1{M8-I8n0, l'/7-12U; 
McUl iMtr.»eteni of Mitl-sUverv load- 
•r« In, 238 ; on oooMlon of rondftlon of 
Anthony Bunui, 280-382 1 Gllmore 
Pa kce JubilM, II. ^5(^058. 

Bonouet River, Adiroudack ragioii, i. 

B>ntiro1l, OflOTfO B., OoTomor of Mm- 
McbtiMtts, i. I(K{ ; In MMSiichtiMtta 
m itltutloniU Oonrentlon, 1863, 236 
eti^q., 217; U. 3;». 3<10! efforts to 
CftiiM l)ui%*« ronllrinatlon by tlio 
Buiate, 3<tO; D.uu'e letter to, Marcli 
16, 1876, 371-373. 

BourorlH, |{<in. Piiillp, II. 6S. 

II >irdil<:li, J. Inicnrmtll, I. 13. 

B>wditch, NktliMiM, L 13. 

Boyd, A. C, hia BnglUh edition of Whea- 
ton, II. ^27. 

Boyd, Colonnl, L 281. 

Brackett, B Iward Auiniata>t m^kM oart 
of Alliiton*a head, i. 74. 

Bradley, Ch irle:* Sinitli, Chief Justlea of 
Rhode laUnd, li. 2!H}. 

Bradley, , Uuxford'a eottneel, L 923, 

324,325. 

Brairg, Braxton, U. B. Army, Mexican 
War, 1. 336. 

Braham, John, hIa elnf^ng at Beaton, I. 
30. 

Brattleboro*, Vt, Dana*a sojooni at, 
1853, I. 231. 

Breed, Hiram N., In Mawaohuaett* 
Gonstitiitional Convention, 1853, 1. 242. 

Brent, WilHara, witness, Anthony Burns 
cane, I. 262. 

Brid^mtn, Sir Orlando, II. 281. 

Brlggs, Oeorge N., apt>oiiits R. C. Win- 
throp to the U. 8. Sienate, 1. 165 ; lils 
serTices In the M usaehnnntts Con- 
stltutlmial Convontion, 1853, 250. 

Bristow, II. II., cnndiil-tlo for nomination 
for prenidoncy, il. 377. 

Britinli innn-i>f-war at Shanghai, II. 213. 

DrltlRh MiiNoiim, li. .18. 

Broi'lchniin, of li^ipxig, pitldlnher of 
WhoAtoii** " Kloinoiitv of Interna- 
tional L\%v,"H. 2W, 287. 

Broftlifl, M. de, ii. 310. 

Brotnpton, Enf^land, County Conrtat, IL 

Drm>kH, , nt nnffalo Convention, I. 

110. 
Brofik^, Preston R., awwult upon 

Ch-irlox 8uiiiM«»r. I. rVW : il. 171, 248. 
DroMRham, Lnr-I, i. ?7 ; li. 72, 171. 
Brown, Cintiin, i»Iiip Midrax, II. '2*27. 
Brown, Kr«Mlorick, killed at Ossawa- 

tomie, I. 1G4. 



Brown, John, In Adirondack region. 
1840, L 145-104. 

Brown, Ruth, L 165, 166, 160, 168, 164. 

Browne, Causteu, oouiiael for Little, 
Brown & Co., fan W. B. Lawreace^s 
suit, li. 313. 

Browne, H. 11. 101. 

Brownson, Orestes A., anecdote of O. 
Bancroft, and B. Y. Hallctt, 11. 154. 

Bruce, Sir James KnlKlit, Judge, KngUsh 
Court of Appeabi, li. 61. 

Bruce, Robert, II. 854. 

Brussels, Belffitim, ii. 388L 

Brvant, William Cnllen, elTorts In ptb- 
Ucatlon of **Two Tears before the 
Mast,** I. 26, 26 ; SCO ; 11. 218, 330. 

Buchanan, Jsmes, I. 847; the OUend 
ConfemKT, ii. 174 ; 251, 262. 

Bnckmlnster, Joseph, I. 866. 

Ituddha, II. 2(M. 

Itnena Vlsta. Uttle of, I. 835. 

Buffalo, N. V., Free Boll ConvcBtkni, 
1848. i. 131-144. 

Bidlorh, James I)., li. 173. 

Bniwrr-Lytton. Set Ly tton • Bulwer, 
BirK. 

Bunker Hill, I. 848. 

Burke, Edmund, 11. 68, 136 ; Dana's leo- 
ture on, IGO. 

Burlingsme, Anson, L 236; in Massa- 
cliiuetts CoiiitiUitioiial Convention, 
1853, 230, 242 ; his srrvlrcs In tba 
Convention, 249 ; with Dsna when as- 
saulted by Huxlord, 282 e/ uq.^ 808, 
800, 326 ; candidate for Congress, 18G0, 
1. 248 ; refused by Austria, as Minister 
of U. 8. appointed lo China, 256. 

Bums, Antliony, fugitive rlsve, I. 212 ; 
trisl end rendition of, 262-206, 800- 
302 ; Dana*s dosing argument in ease 
of, 296-208 ; 341, 343 ; story after ren- 
dition, 344-346 ; 357 ; II. 147. 

Bums, Robert, his country visited bj 
Dana, 1870, ii. 351. 

Burr, Aaron, rrnisrks of, on the bask 
of Hamilton, i. 227 ; 365. 

B«itlcr, ]lciijnn>in K., nt the Buffalo 
Convention, 1848, i. 138 ; in Ma«sa- 
chumtts CrnttilutJoiial Convention, 
231, 2n0, 242, 249; opiidon of, aa to 
dnmlion of rrl'i'ilion, ii. 269; 330; 
his rarrer In Cnnftress, 341-343; his 
** greonbeck " pinjwt, 342; ofpofed 
at rl<>rtlou of IM 8 by l>iinn. 313-3^10 ; 
attack on CJonrmI Kilitstrick, 845 ; 
his clprtion, I8('>8, 818; his eli>ction, 
IRTO, 349 ; drfrntrd in premidentinl 
election, 1K84, 349; STi; opposes Da- 
na's cotiflrmntion n^ Minister to Eng- 
Innd, 3i'a-37ri ; Irttcr to Triliuiic, 
rlisnrrN npriiiut Dntin ns editor of 
Wlirnlon'- llliinwil-, .llif.. 

Butvinii, Am O.. l>rpMty U. 8. Marshal, 
BtTPHtn Antlioii) Ilnrii*, i. 'li'tl. 

Byron, Ix>r«I, Clionlo'n cptininleof poenin 
of, i. .ViO: li. 150; iHoIiTtod t*y tlie 
Grcrkn, 3:K); SMociatiou of *'Childe 
Uaxold '* with Rome, 886. 
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(taboi, xuot, iL an. 

Oalro, Kgypt, IL 233 288. 

CaIaU, FriuuM, U. Ill, 1*22. 

OaUmity Pond, Ailiroudacki, Um (nf- 
edy of, L ICl. 

Campbell, Jolm, Lord Oklef Justice, 
DaoM** liitercoune with, nt Ciuii- 
brUlRO, Kuglaud, H. •i4-2!> ; 171. 

Cainpbttll, TkooiM, OkuAta'a eMfiiiiate of 
hia nuik aa a poot, I. 300. 

Cambridge, Duke of, ii. 51. 

Oambridva, Knglaud, Daoa'a vldt at, 
186G, ii. 24<20. 

Cambridge, MaM., Dana in 1862 eetab- 
Uabea hU home at, 1. 213 ; apeaka 
in political meetiuir at, November, 
18l», ii. '.MS ; In 1809, removea from, 
to UoUol^ 360. 

CaiubuiJtoiinetli Al>bfiy, U. 36ii 

OamJen, Maine, i. 337. 

Cameruu, J. Donald, Secretarr of War, 
1870, VLaOL 

Cameron, Simon, Cliairman Committee 
of Voruign Alfairs, U. 8. Senate, U. 
808, 864; requeaU withdrawal of 
Dana*a uomiuatlon aa Miuitter to Sng- 
land, 309 ; bis inttuenoe in oauahig 
Dana*e reJeoUon, 370, 374-876. 

Camoena* garden, Maoau. ii. 21 1. 

Canning, George, Lord Grauworth*e 
aneoJote of, ii. 00. 

Canton. China, ii. 193 ei seq, 

Capri, lalaiid, Italy, ii. 3M. 

Cardigan, Lord, iL 14, fiO. 

CardweU, Kdward, M. 1^., U. 34. 

Carlisle, Bisdiop of, 18C0. Stt Villion, 
lloury MuiiUigno. 

Carlylo, Tiiomna, Kiueraon*e lecture on, 
1850, i. 319; F. K. Parker's resem- 
blance to, ii. 130 ; 

Carpenter, Ouiieral Tliomas F., of 
Rliode Inland, i. 200. 

Carter, Robert, i. 220, 271. 

Cass, Lewia, i. 105. 

CaatelLunare, ii. 383, 386. 

Cathdral towns in England, charm of, 
ii. 356. 

Catron, John, Associate Justice U. S. 
Supreme Court, ii. 207. 

Cecil, Lord Robert, ii. 13. 

Ceylon, Island of, ii. 227. 

Chambrun, Marquis de, ii. 334, 310. 

Champlaiii, hike, i. 145. 

Champs de Mars, Paris, ii. 122. 

Chandler, Amariah, i. 235. 

Chandler, P. W., i. 280. 

Chanuiug, Ulisabeth, tombstone In 
Christ Church, Osfoni, ii. 71-72. 

Chaiuiiuff, ProfesMor Idlward Tyrrel, 
L 24. 213, 337, 319 ; ii. 149. 

Channlnff, Oeorge, tomb at Penang, 11. 
220-227. 

Chauniiig, William Rllery, i. 24. 

Chanuiug, William F., i. 137. 

CharliMiuto, Kugland, ii. 70. 

Charlostown Flats case, i. 190. 

Chase, Salmon P., at Buffalo Conven- 
tion, L 138, 138 { iL266i 84a 



Cheeter, -^, llglil4ioiiM 
of Buoala, 1. 87 e< aeq. 

Cheney, John, hunter in thn AdivOA- 
dacks, L 149, 163. 

Cherryfleld, Mahie, L 902. 

Chesapeake and Shannon, t. 2S8L 

Child, Franob James, i. 213. 

Child, Lydia Maria, effort to hmw aaA 
liberate Sima, the slave, I IM. 

•* Chihie Harold,** assoohitien witb ] 
ii. 886. 

China hi 1800. U. 102-212L 221-296 ; i». 
dustry in, 102: life at Canton, IM ti 
seq. ; food, 199 { exe c utions In, 900 | 
wonasteriee on White Cload MQai^ 
tain, 201. 

Chinese dtamer, given by Tung TlBg» M. 
20(^10. 

Chinese pasMngwra on Um Mastiff, IL 18D 
ef mq, ; one of, recognises Mum ai 
Hongkong, 212. 

Choate, RuTus, L 04, 112 ; on J. Q^ Adnan 
as an autagoidst, 123 { ease ef SIoul 
fuglUve slave, 189-190 1 oraMott ^ 
Story Association anniversary, ISBl, 
199; Webster memorial meeting, 82i» 
223 ; eonvefsation witii, ooneemtef 
Seward, Webster, Hamilton and Barr, 
220-227 ; oourt week at DedlMUB| 
230 ; in MosaaohiMetU Constitutioual 
Convention, 1853, 233 ti Mq. ; sponoli 
on town representstion, 230; oooa- 
ments on Dana*s qieeoh oonoeming 
the Judiciary, 239 ; hU services in 
Convention, 1853, 210; hi Federal 
Street Church case and work at th% 
bar, 258 ; visit to. 18&1, lib reminie. 
cenoes of naval alfairs of war of 1812^ 
259 ; tlie case of Anthony Bums, 270 ; 
case of Captain Pitman, 340 ; leotom 
on old age of Rogers, 1860. 360 ; da- 
fends Judge Woodbury Davia, 361 ; tai 
Djdton divorce case. ii. 140-143; la 
case of Beccomb v. Provincial Insur- 
ance Co., 140; 171; Uana*s reuuu>kn 
at meeting of Suffolk Bar, after death 
of. 177. 

Clark, Louis, aliai Louis Bieral, L 
273,803-330. Sm Bieral, Louis. 

Clarke, Dr. Edward, IL 860. 

Churlce, Sir James, opinion as to Sum- 
ner's condition resulting from Brooks' 
attack, 1857, ii. 171. 

Clarke, James Freenum, ii. 167. 

Clay, Henry, New York Bhrneyitee pr»> 
vent his election to presidency, L 131 ; 
leader in slavery compromise meas- 
ures, 1849-1850, 106. 

Cleveland, Qrovor, votoe eaat tog deo- 
tion of, 1884, 11. 319. 

Clifford, Nathan, i. 229 ; Attorney Oen- 
eral, declines to engage iu Anthony 
Burns case, 272 ; Associate JusUoa 
Supremo Court, ii. 268; his oiUnioa 
in case of Lawrt«nce vs. Duim, 813 ; 
tlie character and effect of hia de- 
cision, 314, 818, 323, 326, 326 ; death, 
826; Dana's relations with, 396 iMto. 
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Clooffh, Arthur nngli, I. 927 1 a . 

ber of tim ttetimlay Club, U. IGO. 
Gobden, Richard, IL 13. 
Cockboni, Sir Aleuuider, IL 40. 
CogKB r. ilertiMPd, ciMO dlod, f. 300. 
CoiorhJge, Ueury Melaou, II. 30. 
ColerldKtt,lllr John T«jrlor, U. M ; Daiu*s 

bttercoune with, at Conbridge, Ifing- 

latid, IKMt, 27-3U ; 00, 01. 
ColorUlKii, Uoiuucl 'fair lor, his rank aa a 

puot onttlderod, I. 3C0 ; iL 30, IGO. 
Cokjridfo, Sera, IL 30. 
CologiM, iL M5. 
Combe, George, IL 171. 
Couoord, M«H., Judge Hoar*e aneodoU 

of UuiverMliit Socletj of, 11. 171. 
Omif ueiua, worship of, in Cldna, iL 100- 

200. 
Cougress of U. B. In 18G3, IL 265; dis- 
creditable character of, 1870, 3G9. 
Oonscieooe Whigs. 1. 166, 176. 
Cousiltutton for lUssschusetts framed 

In 1«63, i. 234 ; Dana's aocoant of Cou- 

▼eution, 233-251 ; rejected by popoUr 

voU, 231, 260. 
Oonstltution, U. B. frigate, 1. SCO. 
Oooke, Professor JosUli P., L 213. 
Coonor, lion. William, il. 46. 
Coimell, Joseph, pilot, lalos of Bboals, L 

Oorfn, Island, IL 230. 

Cmtl, Coiutt, lUIlan Minister to U. B., 
IL 3i». 

GoAmo|M>lit4in Cliih, fiOiidnn, IL 23. 

Cotton Whigs and WolMter In aimexa* 
tlon of Taiss qiiMitinii, 1. 174. 

Cowper, Williain, L 360. 

Coze, Rev. Henry Octavios, IL 73. 

Craney, Willi-im, account of Philip 
Bpencer, 1. 68-C3. 

Oranwortli, Lord Chanoollor, InrltaUnn 
to Dana, for Iloiine of Lords, 1866, IL 
14; on the bench of English Court 
of Appeals, 61 ; Dana dines with, 65 ; 
123; 171. 

Cravens, Jrunes Hnnrison, spoken of as 
a candidate for Yice-prasidency at Buf- 
falo Convention, 1. 142. 

Crawford, Mr. uid Mrs. Thomas, I. 
171. 

Credit Mobllier scandal, IL 380. 

Crimea, war in, 1. 368 ; ii. 47 ; Tateraas 
at Aldershot reriew, 60, 51. 

Croswell, Rer. William, rector of the 
Church of the Advent, 1. 113 ; death, 
209 ; mnilnlnrcncfts of. 200-210. 

CrowninMlilfId, Qooi^, 1. 269. 

CrowninslilHd, Frnncis B., In Massa- 
chiimtts Coustituiionsl Convention, 
1863, 1. 240 ; his services in the Gon« 
veiitioii, 249. 

Cryntnl Palw**, flydonhsin, II. 63-65. 

Cubs, Diinn'n vl4t to, IW», IL 172-175 ; 
Ofltend Gonforonre and U. 8. policy 
for acoiiMtioii of. 174. 

Curtis, Ilanjtmiu It., in case of Alms, 
fuffilivo hIsvo, I. 1K1). 100; indutttion as 
judge, 1801, 208 ; deAnlUoo of treason. 



208 ; In eaas of Kllsiir Wr%lit, 321 ; at 
bar meeting lit honor <rf Webster, 
323 ; his ehuracteristloa fas leaal argu- 
ment, U. 138-130; his oomnilment to 
Dana, HO; counsel for W. B. Law- 
rence hi suit Bfshist Dana et at., SIS. 

Curtta, G. P., L 32. 

Curtis, Oeorge T., U. B. Commissioner 
In oaso of fugitive slave Biiiis, L 170, 
182, 1H6, 101, In case of fugitive alava 
Shadrach. 1851, 170 ; 182, 185, 101 : 
of Committee for Webster memorial 
meeting, 222-223. 

Curtis, Oeorge Willbun, L 26L 

Gushing, Caleb, I. 251. 

Guahman, Charlotte, acts Lady Mao- 
beth with Maoready, L 111. 

Daggett, Rev. Oliver Ellsworth, Daaa'a 
latter to, October 3, 1842, L 43. 

DaUas, Captain A. J., U. 8. N., L 48. 

Dalton divorce case, ii. 140-143. 

Dsua, Charles A., L 177. 

Dana, Rev. CharUM B.. L 107. 

Dana, Rev. Edmund, iL 81, 83. 

Duia, Edmund T., uncle of R. H. D., 
Jr., concerned in mntoration of All- 
ston*s Udnhassar, I. 74. 76, 78, 80. 

Daiui, Kilmuud Trowbri'lgn, brotlinr of 
R. II. D., Jr., L 3, 4, 48, 35, 72, 70 1 
II. 0, 306, 400. 

Dana, Francis, L 1, 2. 22, 122; relations 
with John Adanm, 121 ; 11. 81 ; his 
name glvon by J. Q. Adnms to a son, 
128; BocreUry of Legation at Tlie 
Hsgiie with John Adams, 120; J. Q. 
Adams with 1dm at 8t. Petersburg, 
129. 

Dana, Helen KInnalrd. wife of Rev. Ed- 
mnnd Dana, il. 45, 81 ; deeerlheil with 
hor sinter by Mrs. John Adams, 83 ; 84. 

Dana, Msrtha Remington (Mrs. All- 
ston), L 3, 71, 73. 

Dana, General N. J. T., II 271, 273. 

Dana, Richani, great-grandfather of R. 
II. D., Jr., L 1 : IL 81. 

Dana, Richard Henry, father of R. H. 
D., Jr., parentage, birth and mar^ 
riajpte, L 2; his comments on his son 
Richard, 4 ; character of, 15 ; 22, 74, 
107, 100, 106 ; tribute to, by Choate In 
lecture on Samuel Rogers, 860 ; pur- 
chase of Manchester property for, ii. 
148; dines with Sstnrday Club, Emer- 
son propones him an honorary uiem- 
Iwr, .It'/); dontli, .'182; 400. 

Dana, Richard Henry, Jr., ancestry and 
birth, i. 1 ; his character as a boy, 4 ; 
early school days, 2-10; 1831, enters 
Harvsrd, 10 ; voluntary rnstimtlon, 
11 ; 1832, studies with Leonard Woods, 
II ; Boplioinore at llarvanl, 12; Icavps 
ctillof^e liocaiiw) of weakncMi of Ills 
eyes, 12 ; 18.11, voyage l>ofore tlie 
mast, 13 ; elTert of nea life, 14-17 ; 
]83ri, rftum from Gnlironiia, 18; rn- 
cutera Harvard as a Soiiior, 18, 21 ; 
oharacter and appearance In early 
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manhood, lS-19 ; rellgioo* cotiTietlona 
and churcii-meanbenfCiii, 10-21 ; ItCH, 
lile as a Seuiur, aiid |iri«Mi wuu at 
Harvard, 21, '£i ; ld4 gRMluuiiou part, 
32; outer* Law BcJiool, 22; r«)Col- 
loctioiM of Law Bchool, 23 ; 163*J, iu- 
•tructor of elovuUuii at Harvard, 23, 
24 ; IMO, iu C. U. Loriiig*a law ufUuo, 
26 ; writun aiid publihlMM ** Two Yuam 
befure tbo Maiit," 25, 2U ; begiua prac- 
tlcoof tlie law, 27; lb41, writes aud 

{lublislies the ** beauiau's V rieud,*' 27 ; 
841, tuarrlage, 28 ; his aocoiuit of dui- 
tier lu Lord Murpeth, 20 ; luteroourse 
with Dickons at lloMtoii, 31-^ ; 1842, 
trip to Halifax, ai-41 ; 1842, profes- 
iluual iucouM, 43 ; letter about Web* 
•ter's speech, 1842, 43; tyceum loo- 
tures, Bouroes of lullueiioe, aud Aiiior- 
loan Lovalty, 42 : at Brighton, 1843, 
45; at Miltou, 45; 1842, oaso of the 
bark Ohuisaa Perkhis, 4C ; case of 
Philip Bpoucer on brig tioiiiers, 47-C3 ; 
death of Alhitou, 7l43; J843, at Uie 
Isles of Shoals, 84-101 ; 1844, visiU 
'Waaldngton, Alexandria and Mount 
Voniou, 1(N)-1()0 ; aiiininor trip iu 
Maine, 100; love of tlio ooeaii, 110; 
lecture at Pliiladclplila, stonr of news- 
paper reporter, 114-117 ; 1848, b^in- 
ning of his political life as a Freo 
Boiler, 122 ; defines his political prin- 
ciples iu letter to D. Lord, 124 ; his 
social relations affected by his anti- 
alavery opinions, 128 ; tlieir etToct on 
bin law prnotice, 129 ; his political am- 
bitions, 130; Dana aud Jolui Adauis 
coinparPi), 131-132 ; the fugitive slave 
oases, 132-134 ; his provhice as a law- 
yer, 133 ; 1848, delegate to tlio Buf- 
xalo Free Boil Convention, 135; his 
account of the OouvMition, 137-144; 
IRiO, oxiilon^H tlio Ailiroudack rouiou, 
145-ir»4 ; prufiaroii rofiort suHtaiiilutf 
tho Wilniot Proviso, DoMton Free Boil 
Convention, 1860, 172; 1861, engages 
in defence of fugitive slaves, 179-ltl6; 
In tho "ReAciie CaaoH," 1%-llK); 
spee<!li at Wurcestor attackoil, lUH ; 
Moose hunting hi Maine, 202-207; 
1852, his former homo and life at 
Cambridge, 213 ; his homo in Berke* 
loy Street, Boston, 215 ; meets Kos- 
sutii, 216; his account of Webster's 
funorHl, 223 etseq. ; 1863, elected dele- 
gate from Maucliesti^r to Mnssnchu- 
setts Coustitutionul Convention, 220; 
a leader in convention, 233 ; upeecli on 
t4)wu reproflimtiition. 21ir>, 23r> : criti- 
c\mm\ liy (J. H. Hill iril, 2:r7 ; iiis reply, 
237 ; IiIh letter to John J-iv, Fcbniury 
12, 1864, cou«Mtion of politirs in Mns- 
SiUiliUfioi-ts, 26'J ; rovltiw uf Hliivcry 

Jnetitioii hi l<>tl4ir to Counnittro of 
ree Soil party, Fnbruary 14, 1864, 
254-267; defence of Anlhony Burns, 
2C2-27G ; assaulted after the rendition 
Of Anthony Boras, 282-284, 808-309 ; 



•tory of detection and eastora of •». 
aaihiut, 3U0-;i3U; decUnes toe ofTerad 
by Boston Vigilance Committee for 
dttfciioo of Anthony Bums, 201-292; 
receivea a gift of idate, 202; goea to 
the coast of Maine, 331-338; with 
Choate in defenoe of Judge Davie, 
360 ; 166G, vi&IU Europe, ^7-378, il! 
1-127 ; remhiisceuces of, in 18S(h 128- 
163; partnership with F. K. Parker, 
130 ; his habiU of work aud life, 134- 
138 ; taste In Uterature, 135, 160, 163 ; 
his acholarahin, 140 ; Ids peouliaritiee 
of practice, 138-144 ; contrast between 
hbn aud B. R. Curtia, 138 ; lu Uie D-^ 
Ion divorce case, 140; iu eaae of Beo- 
comb V. Provhioial Inauranee Co., 
146-147, 17G, 248 ; acquires property 
at Mauchester. Maaa., 148 ; his sum- 
mer ludidays tliero, 140 ; his retifioue 
belief, 161: hia polioy for Hanmrd 
College, 161 ; attitude towards mod- 
em feclcutitlc theories, 163; 1866, loae 
of health, 163, 170 ; 1867, vlalU Tren- 
ton Falls, t60-ir*2 ; 1850, trip to GubiL 
172 et ieq. ; 1860-18(i0, voyage ronnd 
tiio world, 178-1M7 ; hia return, SM8; 
a|ieooh at iiollUoal mooting, Cnu- 
bridge, November 3, 18G0, 2iO ; lettnr 
of December 20, 18G0, to C. F. Adama, 
on the luitional crisis, 264 ; his dispo- 
sition towarda congressional career, 
260 : April, 18G1, appointed U. 8. Die- 
trict Attorney, 257 ; letters to C. F. 
Adams. June 4, 1801,268; November 
26, 1801, capture of Mason aud Blidell, 
260 ; January 10, 1802, 2C0 ; October 1, 
18C2, couceniinff Kinancinntiou Proo- 
Uniation, 263 ; If arch 0, 1803. poUtica 
in Wasliington, 204 ; March 9, 1E63, 
the blockade of Bouthem porta, 206 ; 
argues question of ** enemy property ** 
In Amy Warwick case bofoni Bupronie 
Cuurl, 20U ; llio olTuct of his argument, 
and Justice Crier's rumaik u|)Ou, 200 ; 
letters to T. K. Lothrop, February 18 
and 23, 1803, 270; letter describing 
Gnnoral Grant, April 21, 1804, S71 ; 
ItO*!, at lieiMlmMrtcrs of Army of Vo- 
tomac, 272-273 ; lotUr to C. F. Adama, 
March 3, 1805, 274 ; delivers eulogy on 
Edward Everett, February 22, 1805, 
278 ; 1806. resigns office of District 
Attorney, 282, 830 ; 1806, faivolved In 
controversy with W. B. Lawrence by 
editing the eighth edition of Whe»- 
ton*s Elements of lutonuktioual Law, 
2K2 et uq.; his relation witli Mra. 
Whoatou luid family, 282; his argu- 
muuts In I'rixu Ciu««h alUuked by Law- 
ruuce, 280; aceumMl by iMwrvuce of 
lutondiuK to cause IiIm Imprisonment, 
280 : invited by Mr**. Wlutatou to etlit 
thu ** IChinientN,*' 200; IiIh uiulhod of 
work on bis notcK, 200, 31 1 ; his edi- 
tion publislied. IHCO, 201 ; made LL. D. 
bv Harvard, 201 ; visiU BcotUnd, 291 1 
his understanding with Mrs. Wbeaton 
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M to OM of Lawrence's notes, 201 ; 
dtonUUma uae of L«wrenco*8 notes. 
292 ; his innMM of obtnluliiK nMtorial 
for his iiotee, *£X* ; his account of In- 
terview with L.iwroiice, 21)7 ; bis notes 
Sttbmitted to analysis by Lawrence, 
900: suit broufflit t>y LAwrenoe for 
infrinfement of copyright, 302; de- 
clines to read a letter to Profeasor 
rarsons from liAwrouGO, 303; l>4iui 
Ignorant of meniorandum Kivoti by 
Mliis Wiioaton to Lawrence, 3lO ; ex- 
tent of pUglArisni claimod by Law- 
rence, rKKS; (locunionts fliod In thn 
case, 306; his viows of liln <»<llloritil 
fnnctlonN, duties and rights, 307, 311 ; 
his opinion of the (llfToronce btttweon 
his work and Lawrence's, 308 ; his 
opinion of Lawrence as a collector of 
material, 300, 401 ; indebtedness to 
Lawrence for the tliooght of his notes 
disproved, 310 ; W. O. Russell his 
counsel in the trial of suit, 312 ; effect 
of the decision upon, 322 ; advised to 
nndcrtako a new edition of " Rlo- 
mcnts," 322; tlie Anal argument of 
cane, 325; vindicated by tlie report, 
32G; letters to 0. P. Adams, Jiuie 3, 
18U5, on recoiutniction of Soutlieni 
flutes, 330; April 14, 18G7, 334-336; 
hb dMire to enter public life, 330; 
serviops hi MiisnachuMltfi Legislature, 
337.341 ; appohitod to tlin prosecution 
of Joffernon Davlis 338; \9»Xl, at Rinli- 
moiirl, V.o., for trial of lUvis, 339; 
18G8, nouiiuatcd a coiulidate for Con- 
gress, 343; his campaign, 343-319; 
1870,vi)iits Kngland and Scotland, 361- 
3GG ; 1871, reuioTos from liumu In G^m- 
bridge, 360 ; declines to write life of 
Bumnor, 301 ; 1870. noraluntod Minis- 
ter to England, 302 ; oonflnaatlon op- 
posed by Lawrence and Butler, 3Co« 
8G8 ; 31)9, 371, 373 rt t^q.; letter to his 
son con'reniliig titn Kiigli.Hli raissiou, 
870, 374 ; letter to O. 8. Uoutwnll, dc- 
cliuing to sppcar before tiie Senate 
Ooniniittfl on Foreign Relations, March 
Ifl, 1870, 371 ; nnuiiiritinu rrjocted by 
the Senate, 37 1, :»76 ; 1877, ilclngatn to 
the ]lnpul>ll(*an I'roHldoiiilal (Joutoii- 
tion, 377 ; ap|>olute«1 one of tiio U. S. 
cotuisci before tlie Halifax Fisliorios 
ComiiiiMlou, 377: hi^ review of his life, 
880 381 ; letter to J. R. Lowell, Augunt 
17, 1878, on giving up hin |irofemlon 
and liiN going to Kiirope, 382 ; winter 
at Pirin, a'<2 ; 1879, hit fatlifr> deaHi, 
3S2 ; viHit to lxattI»noM of W iterloo, 
3H:J ; |88<), return to U. 8.. 383-3*1 ; 
1881, liiA life at Kouie, y<'»] \wt ill- 
nenn nt Rome, .'ISH; iaS2, death and 
burlil, .'WM. I 

l>ana, Ulr|i:ird llenrv, 3.1, II. 1.T3, 2fln. | 
l).uw, Rl.hird Hpnrv. 4Mi, hirtli, il. 381. , 
i)in:», C:»T>tnlu William |'iilt#*ney, li. SI. 
Dlvi)^ Charles Uoury, Lieut. U. 8. Navy, 
L103. 



Davis, Charles O., I. 170; to Masaaehn- 

setU Constitutional CoaTentlon, 1863, 

24L 
Davis, David, Associate JnsthM 8u- 

proine Court, IL 207. 
Davis, Jefferson, II. 276 ; proae cB ttoo of, 

for high treason, 1807, 838; Dana aa- 

sodatwl with W. M. Kvarta la tbo 

case of the govemmant, 338. 
Davis, John, I. 114. 
DhvIn, William, I. 23. 
Davb^ Judge Woodbury, ease of, re- 

move4l from bench in Maine, I860, L 

:tfiO; mhiHUted, 362. 
D^Mren, Henry I/., in Massarhusetts Oon- 

stituUomd Convention, 1863, 1. 233 ; II. 

30U. 
*« Dead RabblU** riot In Mew York city, 

1867, II. 166-160. 
Dearborn, Captain, II. 214, 217, 221. 
Dedham, Mass., court at, I. 280. 
Defoe, Daniel, I. 367. 
Dehon. William, in case of bark Clar- 
issa rerkiiM, i. 40. 
Delano, Warren, of Russell A Co.*s 

house In Cliiiui, II. 207. 
DelfoRse, Maurice, arbitrator at Halifax 

FIslieries Coramisoion, 1877. 11. 377. 
Delia, Lake, Adirondacko, t. 149. 
Democratic party, its probable power 

hail Oettysburg been lost, 11. 274. 
Dent A Co., of BhangluU, take Dona In 

tlieir nteanier to Japan, li. 213. 
Derbv. Karl of, In House of Lords, 1880, 

Devens, Charles, In case of 81ms, fngi- 
tivo Hl.ive, i. 194. 

De Witt, Colonel, I. 178. 

Dexter, Fmnklin, with Dana on trip to 
Halifax, 1842, 1. 35; in case of U. 8. p. 
Lo Crow, G4; in conversation with 
Allston, 67 ; 74 : concenied in restora- 
tion of AlUton's lost pictnre, 77, 78, 
79, 80, 81, 105 : 171 ; Interested In case 
of 8iuin, fugitive slave, 180: considtod 
conceniiug removal of Judge Loring, 
312. 

Dextor, Saraoel, H. O. Otis* opinion of, 
I. 122. 

Dirken^ Cliarlen, 1. 27; first visit at 
lloffiou, 31 ; dinners in eoninsny with, 
32, 3:1 ; mmes original of *' Fang " in 
*• Oliver Twifit,'* 32 ; public dinner at 
n viton given to, X\ ; rlinracter of, Xi ; 
18(7, a guest of the Saturday Club, ii. 
ir.7. 

Dirkenw, Mm. Cliarlen, i. 33. 

Di««rru;li, R'lijnmin, il. 13 ; speaks in 
House of Commons, 37. 

Dixey, moMt^r of the bark Missouri, 
trl •! of, i. 310. 

Doegctt. . I. 79. 

D'liiio «rOH«o| I, li. 213. 

l».M.n, river, 8 •»llnu.|, II. 3'".!, 379. 

DoHHTxhlioy Merwaiij"e, of Bombay, at- 
tentioHH to I) »na, il. 229. 

I) .iicl Ls 8»«p!if.n A., i. 261. 

Douglass, Frederick, i. 68. 
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Dover, BocUnd, tt. 110, 123. 
Dryburgh, HooUmmI, U. 366. 
Duuuv, Mojur WillUuu, tu ftommawl of 

U. 8. MMriuaa, uu nuMUiion of Au- 

Uamiy UiiriM, I. dlTL 
DuubliUM, BcotUml, li. 354. 
DuukiOa Oalhodrml, HcoUiumI, U. 363. 
Duraut, Uaiirv K, it. 14U. 
Durhaiu, KnglaiHl, il. 300. 
DuUou, Warreu, advi«M coaoenilof ro*> 

ton»Uoii of ** Bwlritmiar'a Vwuit,** I 

77, 78, W, 100. 
Dwiylit, Joltn SulUvan, and Uae Batur- 

day Club, IL 1U2 j UsawooUUou wlUi 

Kmenou, 106 ; 360. 
IMog QUdiittor iu " GhUdo HmoM,*' U. 

38U. 

Early Bird, Dana's Toyafs from Baa 
yranciwo (o Uonckoiig Iu, 1800, U. 
li)l, 102. 

Bckley, David, 1. 36. 

Kdinbuxf h, iL 361, 354. 

Bdniauda, Qoneral B. F., In oommand of 
forcoM oiuployed uu roitditiou of An- 
thony Burns, I. *i7G, 28U, !»G. 

Edwanis, riurroiKuit, i. 355-350. 

KKypi, ii. 233-2^. 

£l^n, Jaiiios, Lord, destroys tlie Cliinese 
Bummer Palace, ii. 103. 

Elgiu, Tljomas, Lard, shows Dana the 
IriUsh Museum, li. 38. 

El ot, Charles W.. li. 152, 350, 300. 

El ot, Oeorge, ii. 160. 

Klisabethtowu, N. Y., i. 140. 

Ellenborough, Lord, ii. 14. 

Rllcry, KlixalMth, 1. 2. 

Kllcry, William, i. 2; seconded Free 
Boil rosolutioii, Coiigrmis of 1787, 137. 

Ellis, Charles M., aids D.aiut Iu the de- 
fence of Authouy Burns, i. 208, 272, 
303,301. 

Elltdur, Kojuiy, I. 35. 

KlUworth, MnUie, i. 202. 

Ely Catho<lral, ii. 30-32. 

Emuiicipatiou Proclamation, D'uia's 
opinion of the nullitv of, ii. 203, 204. 

Emerson, Ralph Wolilo, ss a scliool- 
teocher, 1. 5; 310; looturo, " Stoiie- 
honffe and Carlyle," 1854;, 319 ; ii. 77 ; 
150, 151 ; and the Saturday Club, 102- 
169 i at Saturday Club dinner on re- 
turn from Europe, 1873, 359 ; proposes 
R. H. Dana, 8r.. on honorary member 
of Saturday Club, 300. 

Enflnld, England, ii. 93. 

Knclan<l, Dona's first day in, 1850, i. 
370-378. 

Enitliah oiitl-slavery opinions, 1850, I. 
358. 

Enfflish courts of Justice, London, 11. 
G1-G5; the county courts, 02. 

EnglUh farmer, Dana's talk with, ii. 
100. 

Eton, Riigliind, ii. 18. 

RnK^nie, Empress, 1856, 1. 3R9. 

'* Kvangeliue " country, ii. 37& 

Evans, , Captain of Boston Artil- 



lenr, on mdltton of Anthony Bomn, 

Bvarts, William Maxwell, at Harvmrd 
Law Bobool, L 23} 170, 176; U. Uitt; 
In dtargo of defence of Prise 



before tbe Buiunsuie Court, lIMSI, ttM ; 

the prosooutluu of Jeflersutt DavIm, 

838, 311 ; 370, 377. 
Everett, Alosauder H.« hit nlatlotM 

with J. Q. Adams, IL 109. 
BversU, Edward, L 123; ohsrartoriaa- 

tkm of J. Q. Adams, 194, 213, 204 : U. 

16; Dana delivers a Ottlogy upon, V»b- 

ruary 22, 1806, 278; ebaraoter dn- 

•oilbed by G. V. Adams, 2TO. 

Farley. , In the BUsiir Wrif bi triid, 

Farrar, Mrs. Bllsa Rotoh, IL 44. 

Federal Street Churob cms. L 2U, aBSL 

Federally party, L 124 ; a Free Boll and 
Antl-slavary party, 128. 

Feltoo, Comelltu d, L 113, 214, 237 ; 
of tbe Saturday Clab, IL 168, lUO, 170 s 
regard for, in Oreoce, 330. 

FesaoiMlen, W. P., I. 203. 

Field, llhskson, IL 388. 

Field, John, il. 388. 

t^iekis, James T., i. 227 ; IL 360. 

Fife, hUls of, Scothuid, IL 352. 

FiUmore, MilUrd, i. 106; a candidate 
for nomination at Baltimore Conven- 
tion, 1862, 217, 218. 

Fish, Hamilton, Secretary of State, 
causes Dana to be nominated as If iu- 
Uter to England, ii. 863: friendly ro- 
lations between him and Dana, 304; 
refuses to withdraw nomliMtlon, 309. 

Fisherios Oommlssiou, U. B. and Qroat 
Britain, Halifax, ISH, IL 3n-378. 

Fltzhugh, Mrs., i. 109. 

Fiutcher, Judfto Riuluird, and the mm 
of Anthony Burns, i. 270. 

Flogffing bx the U. 8. Navy, abolition of, 
L231. 

Plovd, John B., ii. 2S1. 

Forbon, Fronch nuui-of-war at Bbang- 
hiU, it. 213. 

Forbes, J. M., li. 359. 

Fortesoue, Earl, ii. 40. 

Port Sumter, ii. 251. 

Franconi's circus, Paris, IL 110. 

Franklin, Lieutenant Williiun B., tokaa 
Dana on a tour of in^MoUon of light- 
houses, L 331, 332. 

Free Boil niovt^ment, 1. 122-144 ; oonven- 
tion at BiifTido, 137-144 ; social ostra- 
cism of parti«ians, in BoHton, 127-120; 
meeting at Bor.ton, 1848, 134; party, 
in(^167; convention, B<Mtol^ 1840, 
172 ; lueAtinir of iRodem, Boston, Bop- 
tember 1, 1890, 176; 1852, caiHli<lates 
for presldenry and vlcn - pmni'lmiey, 
named at IMttabnrKh, 219; 1853, at- 
tempt to elHft mnmlien to M issar.hii- 
sAtts Constitutional Convention, 228 ; 
1854, convpntion at Mew York, 262; 
at Boston, 264. 
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FrMmaa, Wslaon, U. 8. Mwraha), In CMe 
of Anthonv Bunia, I. 'iOi, 9li7, IMS, 
272, 274, 277, 2Si6. 

French toldien, li. IIS. 

" FrieiHia In Oonnril,** II. 22& 

FiiffiUve SUve fiUl, dlMUwed wlUi 
KviirU, I. 176. 

FuRiUve BUve Act, 18G0, 1. 1(0, 178; 
IvRliiUiilvo meMiiitM oonirfdorotl to 
oouuteract It In Manaehuaetta, 184 ; 
•ccoptod by Whiff party at baltlmora 
Conveiitloii, 1802, 218 ; view of, Do- 
onmber, 1800, ii. 'JBR, 

Fugitive alavea In Boston, 1. 178 ; Bha- 
draoh, 179-183: SInu, 18&-19Bi An- 
thony Bams, 202-307. 

Furious, Britiah maiM>f-war,at8haiifflial, 
ii. 2ia. 

Fuaiyaina, It 219. 

Oalrloch, Bcotlaml, IL 3C3. 
Oalt, Sir Alaxander, arbitrator at Hall- 
fax Fialtcrica Omnniiiialon, 1877, ii. 377. 
Oanliior, Ilonry J., Oovemor of Maaa., 

I. »47. 
Oarriaon, William Uord, I. 68, 69, 178. 
Oatea, Dan, Kuide and hunter, Adiron- 

dacks, i. 149, 161, 152, 163. 
Geneva, BwitaerUiid, Ii. 246, 384. 
Oerroantowii, U. S. man-of-war, I. 231. 
GettyiilHirg, battle of, 11. 274. 
Geylc, Baron, I. 30. 
Giddingfl, J. R., at Buffalo Free Boll 

Convention, i. HO. 
Gilmnre, P.itrick B., hla Beaton Peace 

Jiiblloo, 1872, it. 360-368. 
Glaflntonf, W. R., I. 368; II. 13, 38, S3, 

123, 171, 350. 
Ooderleh, Lord, li. 13. 
Godktn, K. I^, ii. 384. 
Goldainlth, Oliver, monument, Temple 

Church, li. 10. 
Ooiild, Benjamin Apthorp, L 213; U. 

102. 103. 
Gould Mrmorfal TTome, Rome, children 

of, at lUna'n funeral, ii. 388. 
Oraliam, Sir Jaiw^n, li. 13, 34. 
Grand Pnf, Nova 8ootlti, II. SHSSn. 
Grant, Sir Hope, nt BlintH(hal, ii. 213. 
Grant, General U. 8., at WnnhlnKton, 

1R04. deecribed by Dana, ii. 271-272; 

PrcRirleiit, nnmlnnteH Dana MiniHter 

to P.ngland, IS70, 302 : mfuMa to with- 

draw nomination, 3i>0 ; 370. 
"Graup ftf Wnr " «t|>cech by Dana, June 

21. lW.\ 11. :m. 
OratUn, T Cnlley, witli Dickens at Boe- 

tnii.l. ."^I, Xi. 
Gmy, A«a, a member of the Saturday 

<;iii»i, 11. 107. 
Gray, KriiirlH C, I. .T2. 
Gray, Jii«l|;n lfor««-n, 1. 282, 308; din- 
ner with, August 10, 1806, li. 331; 

Gray, Tliomas, and Stoke Pogls Chnrch- 
yard, II. 19-20. 

Orrrce, roast of, II. 230 ; regard for By- 
ron and Felton In, 339. 



Greeley, Horaoe, 1. 177. 

Greenleaf, Prof. Bimoo, mlogy of Joa- 

Uoe Btory, 1. 114 ; 223 ; hla aervloea fai 

Ma— a chueetts O on etl tat lonal Cooven- 

tloo, 1 863, 2M8. 
GreeiKNigh, John, eonralted as to reaCo- 

raUoii of Alliton*s last ptetara, L 78, 

78, 79. 
Grecno«iffh, lUcIiarfl, 11. 988. 
Greenville, Halite, L 206. 
Greenwich, Biigbmd, II. 66. 
Grey, Bir George, 11. 13, 38. 
Grier, liobort C., Associate Jnetloe U. 8. 

Bupreme Court, II. 207 ; Impreesloa 

uaide on, by Dana^a anumeBt la Amy 

Warwick case, 208, 270. 
Orimea, Rev. A. L., efforta to bay BImi, 

tlie dave, L 194; efforts in case of 

Anthony Bums, 367, 272, 306, 844, 

317. 
Griswold, Rufns W., I. 106. 
GriswoM, WhiUng, In MasaachnseCto 

Constitutional Conventkni, 1868, L 

244; 247. 
Grote, George, U. 22. 
Guerriere, Britiah frljrate, I. 2C0. 
Gumey, B. W., li. 3C0. 

If akodadi, Japan, IL 220-221. 

Hale, Jolm P., candidate for presideney 
in the Buffalo Convention, 1. 139 ; eu- 
logised by Joshua LeaviU, 141 ; hla 
name withdrawn, 141 ; 143 ; associated 
with Dona in Rcsrnn Cases, 106, 212 ; 
noniiiuitod a caiHlidate for presidency 
by Free Boil party, 1862, 219; pro- 
motes In Congress the sbolitioo of 
flogging in the U. B. navy, 231. 

Hallburton, T. C, 11. 378. 

Halifax, Nova Rcotia, Dana's vacation 
trip to, lftl2, i. M-41 ; li. .'n7-S70. 

Ilnlifax Fislieriea ComnilsMlon, Dana 
appointed one of tlie counsel of Uto 
U. B., 1877, li. 377-379. 

Hnll, Dr., of Yokohama, 11.219. 

llallam'a Worka, a gift to Dana from col- 
ored Htiaena of Boston, i. 211. 

flallerk, Gen. H. W^ writer on Inters 
national Law. 11. 300, 310. 

IlsUett, B. F., In case of Sims, fngftlve 
slave, i. 188; at Dedham during court 
week, 230 ; in Massachusetts Const!- 
tutlonal Convention, 1863, 239 ; rendi- 
tion of Anthony Hums, 2% ; anecdote 
of O. llanrroft and, II. ir>4. 

Il'imiltoii, Aloxander, hU pootle mind, 
i. 227 ; Burr's comments on seeing 
lMii»t of, 227. 

Ilnitiiltoii, I'anl, Rwrrctary of N'»vy, In- 
stnirtiops to Imist Hull, i. 200. 

Himiiii, II iniiilKtl, ii. 22!). 

Hammond, Mr., fif M(«rton, Dana's guide 
at Oxfor'l, H. i^. 

H^mptnii Court, ii. 68. 

Harcoiirt, Sir William Vsnion, opinion 
of Pliilllmore's work on International 
Law, ii. 317 no(e. 

Harding, Cheater, 1. lOS. 
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HMper A Brotban, pubUalMn of ** Two 

yuar4 Btfiuru tlM Ujmi^'* \. *ir«-*iU. 
UvrU, Ir^ U. B. ttoiuWr, U. 'SIX. 
Harrow if/, Lwrd, ii II. 
Hart, Copuiu 0/ tlMi Achillat, raieuM 

Wkmnu^ot* f niw Ifuruiiif aliiii ILmUiT, 

U. la&llM. 
Hartford, U. 8. naii^-war, in ChliwM 

wUori,U. loa. 
HwTMd OoUoM. rotoUkm of 1»1, L 

10 ; Paiw's UaOimmm m ma OvwriMMr 

In, U. 151 el 409. / giTM Dmm dos*** 

of LL. D., £)1. 
Bftf on, — — , attacks Dana for qpoooli at 

Worooator, 1861, 1. 106. 
Hawaiian laianda, VL 180-100; glimpao 

of, on Toyam to Oliina, 101. 
Hawthomo, Vallianial. 1. 360; IL 161; 

■Bombor of tbo Baturdajr Club, 100; 

100. 
Baydan, Lewla, triad for raacoa of 

Bbadrach, 18S1, L 197-106. 
Hayaa, Praiftdant Butbarford B., IL 376, 

377. 
Haalitt, W., **Tabla TUk/* VL 102. 
H«ay, Jobn P.. iL 154, ISft. 
Ilaard, AugUHtbia St Co., tliair palaoa at 

Maoao, IL 210. 
Hoard, Jului, 11. 210. 
Uaatb, , datactlre angaited In tba 

captoro o( Uiixford, i. 3(^-329. 
Baathoota, Sir WiUUra, VL la, 31, 85-96, 

lOljlOG, 123 i Daua*a viait at Uunlay, 

Hodfa, r. H., Ii. 300. 

** llelr of lladclylTa," I. 838, II. 01, 160. 

Httlps, Sir Artbur, **FriaiMU in Oouo- 
oll »^ II. 226. 

Hauderaou, , of tba Adirondack Iron 

Workt, doatb uf, L 151. 

Handaraou, Lake, Adirondack rafion, i. 
148. 

•* llaury Bimoud,'* 11. 136. 

HerUirt, Colouel Percy, ii. 40. 

Harbort, 8i«luoy, IL 101. 

Herbert, Mr*. Siaiiay, ii. 102-103. 

llerriea, Lord, i. 3G. 

llervoy. Lord, ii. 170. 171. 

Hii^iiMon, Thoinaa Weiitwortb, L ICl, 
103; loada an attempt to reaoua An- 
Uiony Buma, 271, 300-301. 

Hlldrath, Ricbard, i. 340. 

Hilbird. Oeorge Stilbn.-ui, i. 33, 03, 74, 
101, 112: ol Coiumittae for Wobster 
memorial aurvico*, 222 ; uttackH I) ma 
in MoMachuMtte OoiMtitutioital Con- 
veiiUoii, 23U; ''tlio luuul tlint fomla 
ua,'* 237 ; hia Mirvicea in tlie Oouvou- 
Uou, 248 ; Ui Federal Street Ghurcb 
caaa, 258 ; on reiiTiotia freedom lu 
MuwaciiusatU, 362-351. 

Hoar, Judge Bbeneeer Rockwood, etory 
of ditTereiice between Uuiversallftta 
and Uiiitariaua, i. 340; inemlier of 
Saturday Club, ii. 1C2, 1G9 ; recollec- 
tions of D^na, 109 ; anm^dote of the 
Concord UnivenuiiH Society, 171 ; 
nma for Coogreaa, 1876^ againat But- 



lar, M8{ tola 
auu. 



flui for, MO; 




Hoar, Sauator CkMrga Frialila, H. 
bia afforta to oanaa Uaiaa'a 
tlott aa Miuiatar to Bugiaud, 906, 373. 

Hoar, Bouiuttl, I. 172, 170, iOO; op- 
IhimmI to UouatldUioM fmaad hy 1BB3 
Uonventkai, 251. 

HoUKNiaa, Mr., of Mattoa OollMa, Ox- 
ford, U. tiO. 

Hobukatt, Maw Jaraay, L 196. 

Uoifnuui, 0. W., i. 4Ul 

lloffniau, Ogdutt, L 40. 

Uogartb*a Marriaga A UMod^ tt. llOl 

UoUand, Sir Haury, iL 46, 06; ~ 
braakfaaU witb, 06} kia 
formarly Bnrka'a, 66. 

Holmaa, Vt. 0. C, I. 46. 

Holmaa, Jobn, rao uUoct loa i ol 
aa a acbool- t aa cbar , L 6. 

Holmaa, OUvar Wandall, 
oCDauaaaaboy ataokool,L3,5i Um 
Saturday Olub, U. lOS, 163, 107 ; Us 
poauwinbouorof MoClayauid AgsHls, 
106. 

Holmaa, Jodfa OUtw WandaU, Jr., U. 
•xf4. 

lloiMUu Tampla, Oautoo, II. 9RL 

llouakonK, l)aiia*8 daacri|iilon of, IL IW- 
193 ; 212, 220. 

Hood, George, i. 238. 

Hooker, Ricbard, aaoociatlaiia with tb* 
Templa. London, ii. 10; 160. 

Hooper, Voatar, i. 230. 

Hooper, Simuol, Mombar of 
1801-1876, It. 2C0. 

Hopkbia, , lu Free Soil CoBTantloii, 

ISoiton, 1840, L 172. 

Homut, Amerioan aloop-of-war, I. 900l 

lloiwa of Oomuiotia, ii. 12, 34, 37. 

Ilouaa of Lorda, ii. 14. 

llowartl, llini. William, U. 86. 

lluwa, Mr. KatoH, t. 171. 

Howe, Joae|>li, i. 3G0. 

Uuwe, Dr. Samuel Oridlay, 1. 6S, 171 ; 
eutorUlua Koanutb, 216; Dana*8 let- 
tor to, Kubninry 14, 1861. decllulnir to 
attend Free Soil CoiiTentloo, 264-967 ; 
271 : 300; iL49: a member of the Sat- 
urday Club, IGO; convrraation witb, 
on Greek revolution, 839. 

Howe, Mrs. S. G. (Julia Ward), L 63. 

Howqua, Dana vialta tbe garoan of, at 
C-inton, ii. 197 ; diiiea wiUt napbaw of, 
2U7-2I0. 

Hudaoii River, aoiirce of. i. 147 ; 109. 

Hull, Captoiu iMOHC, buttle liotwean Con- 
atitutiou and Gaerriere, I. 250. 

Huuiplireya, General A. A., Ii. 279. 

Hunt, Holuian, bin picture, ** Tba Scape 
Goat," ii. 40, 233. 

Hunter, Mr., at Macao, II. 211. 

Huntington, ClMrlen P., In MaaiaRbn- 
wtta Couatitutioiud ConvantUm, 1868, 
i. 242. 

HnValay Park, eant of Sir William Haatb- 
cote, Dana*a viait at, ii. 80-06. 

Haxford, Hanry, qHm Bill BalUviB, ar* 
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iMtod for MMitUinff Dmm, I. ttB{ 
■tory of the MMuilt^liIa arrettt fliRbt, 
oapiiuro and eomloniiiAtkm, 310-^30. 

Inehtore, Bfiotland, II. .102. 

Indian Paat, AUlrotidack rtigfcm, Daoa*s 

adventurw in, 1840, L 140, 147, 148, 

102,163. 
Ingluun, Robert, fi. 9, 12, 18. 
Invalides, U8tal dea. Paris, II. 121. 
InTeraman, Booilaad, U 863. 
Inrerary, li. 291. 
luvernnaK, II. 352. 
lona, IL U53. 

Inrlnf , Waalilnfftoii, 1. 300 ; II. 77. 
lalea of BlioaU, Daua'a vaoation iM^lday 

in, 1. 84-101. 
Italy, Dana's last year In, U. 884-388. 
Irea, Horace, L 347. 

Jaekson, F.. of Weatport, N. T., I. 14G. 

Jackson, William, in Free Boil Conven- 
tion, ll'wton, 1M9, 1. 172, 170. 

Jamos, lloiirj, li. 3G0. 

JatNui, ii. 213 ; tlieairo, streets and baths, 
216 ; children, 21G, 220; women's toi- 
lets, 21(t : school, 220. 

Jardin d'Hirer, Paris, ii. 117. 

Jay, John, Dana's letter to, oonoernlnf 
politics ill 1R64, 1. 2r>2-2M. 

JfHlbiirgh, Rci)ilaii«l, ii. .tTiTi. 

Jeflorson, Tlioinaii, Charles Francla Ad- 
am«*s opinion of character of, I. Iflft- 
1(;9. 

Jenkins, Frcdrrirk, nlirn "Shadrach," 
I. 179, 211, 212, 210. 

Jermyn, Frederick William, 5th earl, II. 
171. 

Johnson, TVesldent Andrew, II. 2R3; 321^ 

Johnson, Captain, of the MnstllT, 11. 181 ; 
the bnniiMR of his sliip, 182-180. 

Jonos, Commodore Jnrob, U. 8. N., i. 40. 

Jones. John Paul, 1. 47. 

Judiciary, debatn on, in Mamarhnsetts 
Constitntional Convention, 1863, 1. 238; 
240-243. 

Jnllan, Goorffo W., nominated a candi- 
date for Vice-I'reflidency by Free Boil 
Party, 18G2, i. 210. 

Joror, the faithful, I. 210-217. 

Kanairawa, Japan, II. 210. 

Katrine, Loch, SrotUnd, II. 864, 379. 

Keats, John, II. 885. 

Keble, Jolm, ii. 70; his riraraf;e and 
chnrrh st Ilunley, 90 ; his " Christian 
Year," 160. 

Keeiie townsliip, N. T., I. MO. 

Knlloffff, Rnitlfrn II., arblirntnr at TTall- 
fsx FiftltoHcfi Commlmlon, 1877, ii. .^77. 

Kembin, Franc«^« Anne, poem on Tren- 
ton FnlU, ii. 100. 

Kenllwnrth, if. 70. 

Kenneben lliver, I. 203. 

Kont, Kdward, I. :WI. 

Knnt, Jiidcrf* Willinm, i. 170. 

Kbwmi Riti, rltv. In Cbhin, it. 226. 

Killiecraiikie, Psss of, li. 362. 



Knpatriek, Oeoeral Jndsoii, his i p ea c li 

at Balem, 18US, II. 846. 
Kliifr. Rufos, mover of Free Soil BflfO- 

hition In Congresaof 1787, 1. 137. 
King's College Chapel, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, U. 29. 
Klngbkke, A. W., II. 48. 
KInnaird, Hon. Arthur, IL 4S; «ntar> 

tains Dana at ** West Farm," 66. 
KInnaird, Cluurles, Lord, li. 81. 
KInnaird, George, Lord, Dana vislta, at 

ItosNie Priory, 8coUand, II. 362. 
Khniaird, lion. Helen, wife of Kev. Kd- 

mund Dana, ii. 45, 81, 84. 
Knowlton, J. B. C, In Msssschnsetti 

Constitutional Convention, 1868, L 

241. 
Kooloon (or Kowlimg), China, IL 812. 
Koesuth, Louis, at Boaton, I. 216. 

Labouchere, Henry, II. 20. 30. 

Lobouchere, Lady Mary, li. 80. 

**La<ly of Uie Lake," ineidenU believed 
to be tmo by the people, 11. 364. 

Lamliton, Mr. and Miss, li. 66. 

Londseer, Bir Bdwln, li. 60. 

Lane, Professor 0. M., I. 213. 

Lausdowne, Marquis of, li. 14; enter- 
tains Dsiia at dinner, 46 ; 86, 128, 171. 

Lawrence, Ablmtt, his dinner for Lord 
Mi.rprtii, 1. 29 ; 1 12 ; a •* Cotton Whip," 
attitmle towards Texas question, 174. 

Diwrcnce, AmoA, offe ni to employ Whig 
coimnel for defonco of Antliony Dums, 
1. 270. 

Lawrence, Jsroes, commander of the 
Chesapeake, i. 259. 

Lawrence, William Beach, his relations 
with Henry Whoaton and family, II. 
283; his editions of Wheaton's *<^Rle- 
ments of Internal lonsi Law," 283 ; dis- 
sgreement with Mr. Little, 284 : 
charges Brock haus with violation of 
Mrs. Wheaton's rights, 285; deter- 
mln«>s to become owner of tlie entire 
work, 280 ; negotiates with Miss Wliea- 
ton and Professor Parsons. 286 ; ob- 
tains a memorandum from Miss Whoa- 
ton conflrraing title to his notes, 287 ; 
renounces his demand for an Agree- 
ment from Mrs. Wlieaton, 288; his 
opinion of his own notes, 288, 209, 294 ; 
replaced byDana In editorship of ** Ele- 
ments," 289 ; regarded as a supporter 
of secession doctrin<»s, 289 ; conflict 
witli Dana in diKcussion of Prize Cases, 
289 ; charges Dana with intention to 
cause his Imprisonment In Fort War- 
ren, 280-200 ; rhnrgrs Dnna with piv 
flinrinm, 291 ; IiIn portion as a pnhll- 
cl«t, 293 ; Kporlmcns of Ids noten, 294, 
295; hin Leipxiff <KlItlonR of Wheston 
and Ills "rommnn».*H«»n," 295; Inter- 
view with I>>»iia, 297-301 ; his remarks 
during trhl ronromlng the r*»spond- 
ents, 318-:i19; oppo<*«»« iHnVs con- 
flmiatioii nsK Mlnhti^r t<» K«gIiiM«l,.'MT3- 
375 ; death of, 320 ; 3C2 ; 383, 390. 
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Lftwrl*, B«T. Thomaa, his Mmioa tX 
BoxlHir/f L 84. 

LMmUigtou, KngUnd, UL 78. 

LeftvittT Josliua, m«iobtr of Buffalo 
Free BoU Couveution, L 140-141 ; 148. 

Lee, Clutrlea Carter, i. 100. 

Lee, Robert £., L 109 ; U. S74. 

Lelshton Brotiiere, aettlen on Um Xalee 
oi Skoele, i. 87 e< atq, 

Lenimou caio, before the U. B. Bupremo 
Court, L m 

Leper vUloge in China, IL 20& 

Leven, LoJi, Bootlaud, U. 862. 

Lewie, OharltiM B., ** M Quad,*' 1. 320. 

Lewie, Qeorge Ooruwall, L 368. 

Liberty Party, L 170. 

Lleber, Frauda, L 840; IL 290. 

Llncolit, Abraham, Dana heara of hla 
nowlnatiou at Bombay, IL 229; ap> 
]9oluU Dana U. 8. Diatrict Attomev, 
267 ; want of peraoiuU loyalty to, ui 
WaalUngtou, 18G3. 204 : 2(» ; ttie lack 
of roapoct for, 271 ; '/73 ; 274 ; 270 ; hia 
foreehadowed reoooatroction policy, 
829 ; hla power to emancipate alavee, 
831. 

Lincoln, Qoorge, ofBoer U. B. Army, 
Mezicau war. i. 336. 

Lincohi CatliednU. Dana Ttelta, IL 247 ; 
Hacaulny'e opinion of, 247. 

Undau, Dr., iL 222. 

Ling Nga Son, hill near Buchau, China, 
ii. 224. 

Uniitiigow, BcoUand, IL 364. 

Little, C. C., iL 283; hU dieagreement 
with W. B. Lawrence aa to 1801 edi- 
tion of WheatouU "ElemenU," iL 

Littltt^ Brown <& Co., ii. 283 ; auit brouglit 
againat them by Lawrence for in- 
fringement of copyright, 302. 

LlYormore, laoao, i. 248. 

Liverpool, England, L 374-370 ; IL 123, 
361. 

Livorpool, Nora Scotia, L 38. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, ii. 384. 

Lomond, I.«cli, ii. 3^. 

London, Dnua's flr»t niglit of, 1850, 11. 1 
tt tea. ; docks, 43 : 123, 240. 

Long, Hunry, case or, i. 183. 

Longfellow, H. W., L 20, 112, 216, 227, 
251. 350; member of the Saturday 
Club, ii. 102, IGO, 1C7 ; poem to Agassis 
on his birthday, 1G8 ; 100 ; '.M8 ; .^.9 ; 
8G0; Dana's lottnr to, aftur visiting 
Orund I'nl, 378-.'{79 ; 3^2 ; Dima's lot- 
tor to, July 0, 1874, doclhiiiig to pre- 
pare lifo of SinuiiAr, 301 ; 384. 

folios, NarrliH). i. 314. 

Lord, n-uiii«1, Pana*H lottcr to, January 
20. 1861. 1. 11M-12U ; 170. 

Loni, Otis P., ills sorvicos in tlio Maas'i- 
chiisetts Coiistltutioiud Convention, i. 
249. 

Lords, House of, ii. 14. 

Lorintr, Cli<«rie« O., Dana studiee law 
with, i. 26 : in case of Si^l^ fugitive 
aUve, 185, 188, 101 ; 222, 223, 270. 



Lorlng. Edwud G., L 88t U. B. Oom- 
misMoner, la the case of fugitlYe aUv* 
Anthoav Bums, 206 ef sey., 290-2B8 ; 
removal from Judgeahip of prolMito 
court, 841-818. 

Loring, Kills Gray, L 180. 210. 

Lothrop, Thornton K., IL 270: Daaa's 
letters to, oouoeming Amy Wanrick 
eaee, February 18, 1803, and Fob- 
rttary23,270: vaoatton letter to, 280 1 
810 ; hia reminlsoeneee ol Dana, aOfr- 
402. 

LoulaUuia queatton, 18G6, B. 270. 

Lowell, Jamea RusaoU, Dana aa a boj 
navigator, i. IS, 218 : entertaia* 
niMkera/, 1868, 227; 840; mambOT 
ol the Saturday Club, IL 102; poem to 
Agaaati, 108 : Ida memorlee of nem^ 
here of club, in hla threnody oo Agna- 
als, 108; 170; Dana*a lettor to, aa to 
Lawrence ooutroveray, 820; banft** 
letter to, Aiuniat 17, 1878, »t2 ; 887. 

Lowell, Judge John, IL 277-278; 320. 

Ludlow, Auguatua 0.. Brat Ueutenant of 
the Chesapeake. L 200. 

Lompklna,— a Richmond alaTO tndtr, 

Lunt, George, In trial of Reaooe Omm. 

1861, L 197; 223,228. 
Lusiad, written by Camoena at Maeaow 

U. 211-212. 
Lyell, Charlee. L 86. 
Lyman, Tliuodoro, L 83, 100. 
Lyndhurst, Lord, 11. 30, 40, 47-48. 
L/ttou-Bulwer, Sir E., 1. 27. 



»..^. U. 210-212. 

Macaulay. Lord, Dana dlnea In «««>- 

Cny with, U. 06-C7 ; hia regard for 
ncoln Cathedral, 247. 
McCarthy, Justin, ** History of Our Own 

Times,^* 11. 103. 
McCullough, , of the Temple, Loo- 
don, ii. 0. 
McDoniel, , buys Anthony Bums at 

auction and sells him at the North, 

i. 314. 
MuDonald, Sir Dimcan, ii. 863. 
McGregor, John, M. P., IL 69. 
Mclntire. Mount, Adirondacks, L 160. 
Mackensie, Alexander Slidell, C<nds- 

mander of the U. S. brig Somera, trial 

for execution of Pliilip Spencer, L 47- 

68; 103. 
Mi'Loan, John, a candidate of the Whig 

Froo-Builcrs for rrosldenoy, L 136; 

name willidrawn from coiuddoration 

nt DulTnlo Convention, 130. 
MarroAdy, W. C, at Boston, 1814, L 110- 

113. 
Mainn, Dona visits coast of. In 1861, L 

:Ct1-338. 
Mnncliester, Mass., Dana represents in 

MassachiiNotts Constitutional Conren* 

tion, i. 229: Dana st^uires property 

tliere, il. 148-149 ; 882. 
Mann, Horace. Interview with, eoo- 

oeming revision and republication of 
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•<Two Ymn 
117-120; 109. 



Befora the Mm!,** L 



bj Dum aI 



•'Marblfl Fmud/* tmd 
Rome, 1881, IL 16L 

Marcy, W. L., aud Um Oitond Coofer- 
enoe, li. 174. 

Mucy, Mount. Adlrondaokt, I. VKK 

MuTM, Looh, Booiluid, U. 362, 803. 

MArg»ret Boott, ImI sUvw of u. 8., eoo- 
doinood, II. 396. 

Maritime warfare, preferable to war on 
laiMl, il. 2G2. 

Mareh, llnv. .lohn, I. 2A. 

Marslinl's Oimril, havinir aintody of An- 
thony Bania, lectore by Dana, i. 200- 
830. 

Marshall, Chief Justice John, 11. 841. 

Mason, Jamoa M., capture oo the Trent, 
IL2G0; 270. 

Mason, Jeremiah, 1. 114. 

Mason, John T.. and the Ostend Con- 
ference, 11. 174. 

Mason, Jonathan, 1. 106. 

Massachusetts, the compromlee roeas* 
nres of ISGO accepted by, i. IGS ; 
Constitutional Convention of 18a3, 
233-251 ; the Constitution reported, 
rejected by the people, 260 ; political 
parties hi, 1864, 263 ; the winter pre- 
ceding outbreak of Rebellion, In, II. 

2rvi. 

Maasaohtiaetts Ilistorlcsl Society. I>ana*s 

retiwrks before, on death of Joeiali 

Quincy, II. 278. 
Master, appointed by the U. 8. Ctretilt 

Court In case Liwrence v. Dana. See 

Pslne, Henry W. 
Mastiff, clipper ship, Dana takes iiaa- 

sage for Chiiut In, il. 180 ; life on, 181 ; 

burning of, at sea, 182-180. 
Mather, Cotton, I. 19. 
Mauchline, Scotland, IL 361. 
Mauna Ix>a, Tolcaoo on Island of 

Hawaii, eruption of, IS.'iO, II. 180-100. 
May, Rnv. Samnel J., I. C8. 
Mnsde, General G. O., 11. 273. 
MfHlitnrranean, II. 238-230. 
Melrose, Rcotland, il. STrf*. 
Monlmi CMlln, Iliirelcy Park, It. 80, 03. 
Merrick, Judge I'llny, In the Dalton 

dirorro rase. 11. 1 10-113. 
Motcalf, Theoiioro, accnmpanlos Dana to 

the Ailirondnckf, 1810, i. 1 tr>, 166. 
Metcalf, Judge. Tlieron, I. 184 ; on re- 

lislous freeuotn In Massachusetts, 

Metcalf, Mrs. Theron, funeral of, II. 164. 
Mexican War, accounts of, by Lieu- 

trnant Fr.inklin, i. 331-337. 
Milan, Ittly, il. 212. 
Miller, B.vintcl P., Annociatn Justice of 

U. R. Huprnme Court, 11. 2G7. 
MUlR, John, I. 1.17. 
Milton, John, li. 1.1%, IfiO. 
Minciiis, Chinese philosopher, II. 200. 
Mlnot, Grorge, I. 185. 
Mohammed, desrendants of, dlstln- 

fuisbed by a gold orown, li. no. 



Mok Tok, Chinese town, II. 224. 
Monasteries In China, U. VOL 
»lonteagle, lx>rd, IL 46. 
Moore, Michael, of Trenton WtXk, IL 

ICO. 
Moure, Thomas, L 27. 
Mooee-hunt In Maine, 1. Wl-TIBn* 
Moiea, IL 230. 
Mormon elder, addreee on steamer 

crossing the Atlantis, 1866, L 800-301, 

872-373. 
Morpoth, Lord, I. 27, 20-30. 
Morris, ClMrli^s, II. 8. N., i. 2fi0. 
Morris, Hubert, In ** Bhailrach *' case, 

\. IM); tried for rescue of ** Blia- 

drach," 108; acquitted, 210; letter 

Cientlng to Dana a copy of Hal- 
's Works, 211. 

Morse, Samuel F. B., consulted as to 
Allston's last picture, L 80-81, 82. 

Morton, Governor Marcus, L 17G; In 
Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 1853, 233, 230. 

Morton, Marcus, Jr., In Massachusetts 
Constitutional Convention, 1. 233, 242, 
213. 

Motley, J. Lothrop, member of tlie 
Saturday Club, li. 1G2 ; eutertaina 
Dana at dinner, 366. 

Mmmt Mclntire, Adirondacks, 1. 160. 

Moiuit Marev, anrno as Mount Tahtwua, 
AdiroiHlacks, I. IHO. 

Moinit Vernon, 1. 107. 

Mount Wasliington compared with 
Motmt Talitwus, I. 160, 1G2. 

Mount of Martyrs, Nsgasaki, II. 214. 

Moxon, Edward, Dana*s liondon pub- 
lisher, L 2G, 27. 

Mull Sound, li. 363. 

Mummies, General Ktlpatrlck*! aoooout 
of Penivian, II. 846. 

Murillo, iL no. 

Murthly Castle, Scotland, IL 3G2. 

Nagasaki. Japan, II. 213-210. 

Names oi places, Improper, I. 160. 

Nankin, li. 224. 

Nnplfts, 11. 385 : 380. 

Nnitnlnon I., II. 383. 

Napoleon III., I860, L 360. 

National Gallery, l^tidon, II. 110. 

Navarino, Bay, II. 230. 

Ncal, John, 1. 331. 

Nebraska Compromise Bill, I. 261-254, 
25C; meeting of protest at Boston, 
1854, 267. 

Nelson, Admiral Horatio, collection of 
relics of, II. 59-61 ; \\\n Rhip, the Vic- 
tory, St Portsmouth, 108-101). 

Nelnon, S^niurl, AMociate Justice Bu- 
pretiio Court, 11. 2<V7. 

Ncvin, Rfiv. Dr., st Roitic, II. 387. 

Nnwromb*s farm, Adirondack region, 
I. 149. 

New York city, riot In, 1857. il. 156-169. 

Nirholna, Commodore, U. S. N., L 231. 

NIcoll, Ilenrv, I. 177. 

Nile, river, U. 230. 
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Himrod, Britbh maa-of-wtr, •! Shanghnj, 

if. 'ild. 
HottI, Uev. 0«rard, U. 92. 
MorfoJk, Duke of, ii. m. 
HurUioote, 8ir SUtford, tt. 13. 
Morton, Mra. CiuroUiiv, U. 33. 
Morton, CiuurlM Kliot, i. 814. 
MovaBuuiia, l>aiw*airl|i iu, 1^18, 1. 34-41; 

Ilia woomI flaii to, l{r77, U. ;f77-;t7U. 

Obu, IL 363. 

O'Briou, Joliu P. J., U. 8. A., in Moxi- 

oaa war. i. 33U. 
01i|>luuit, Luurvnoe, Ida Obiua and Japan 

ruad by Daua, iL 217. 
OpaloMeut, a atream in tba Adiron- 

daolu, t. 162. 
Orkney, cmm of Uie, and the rule of the 

road at toa, i. 280-200. 
Orue, Oluirloa W., of RuMell AOo.*a 

kouM iu China, IL 106, 207. 
Oacood*! Tavern, in Adirondack region, 

1.140. 
Oeeawatomie, Kanaaa, 1 164. 
Oiftend Couferonce, U. 174. 
Otla, Uarrlaoit Gray, couveraatlon with, 

i. 30 { attends Free BoU meeting, 1&18, 

122. 
OUs, William F., I. 210. 
Otterboorne, Snglaud, ii. 94. 
Owen, Mr., of Canton, account of Chi- 

neae executions, iL 201. 
Owen, Robert Dato, ii. SCO. 
Oxford, England, IL C8-73, 356. 
Oxford, Bishop of. 8e« Wilberforoe, 

BamueL 

Faine, Henry W., 1. 351 ; appointed Mas- 
ter to examine the extent of Dana's in- 
frinnements of La%irrenco*s copyright, 
Ii. 321 ; his qualiAcatioiis for the work, 
321 ; his private opiniou of the case. 
824 ; his report sulnniltcd, argued and 
filed, dOTt ; 360 ; extr:irUi coiicoruiiig 
cases of iufringoimmt, 3t)l-39r>. 

Palfrey, John 0.,a "Cousclencn Whig,'* 
L 160; IGO, 171, 172, 176, 103, 213; 
opposes the Constitution reported by 
the Conveuiion of 18C3, 233, 251; 
Free Soil Convention of 1861, 262, 
253; 11. 10, 10,22,41,44. 

Palmer, Sir Oeoffrev, ii. 281. 

FUmor, Roundel I, il. 13. 

PtUmerstoii, I>ord, L 368 ; ii. 13, 88. 

Panama, ii. 179. 

Paris, 186G, il. 112 ei itq. ; 1878-79, 
winter at, 382 ; 383. 

Parke, James. See Wensleydale. 

Parker, Edward Grifl&n, counsel for 
claimant of finritive slave Anthony 
Bums, 1. 2G0, 272. 

Parker, Francis K'lward, 1. 179 ; Dana's 
Uw partner, 1860-1801, ii. 130; hU 
appearanno and character, 130 ; liabita 
of life, 131 ; hit abilitv, 132; Ills esU- 
matlon of Dana, 133; contrast be- 
tween Parker aud Dana, 133; 162, 
172, 170 ; reports to Dana a oompli- 



ment paid him hy Judg* SprafiM, 
2n ; 883, 3M; letter to Ml«s Dana, 
aiier her brotlier's death, 880; Ida 
death, 1800, 132. 
Parker, Henry Tuke, announces Dr. 
Croeweli's deatli. i. 206; Dana's Inter- 
course with, at liOudau, I860, Ii. 1^10, 
10, 22, 23, 43, 44, 48, 4U, CO, 08, 01^ 

Parker, Judge Jool, In Massacliuaotta 
OousUtotioual Goiiventton, 1863, L 237, 
243; his aervioes in Convention. M7. 

Parker, Joel, Oovoruor of Mew Jeraoy, 
1803-1800, 11. 276. 

Parlur, Theodore, 1. 216; iermoa in 
eulogy of Webstor, 220; 271. 

Parker House, the rendeavoua at Um 
baturday Olab, il. 102 ; 176. 

Parkes, Joseph, Dana breakfasls with, 
11.22; 41.123. 

Parkman, Frauois, IL 47 ; 800. 

Parsons, Judge Theouhiiua, i. 8. 

Parsons, Professor Tiie(^»hUus, rapra- 
sents Mrs. Wheataii In UMoUatlgiM 
with W. B. LAwrMKM, IL 880-288. 

Psabody, Oeorge, entertains Dann al 
dinner at Riolunoud, II. 4& 

Peaoe Jubilee, Boston, 1872, U. 356-388. 

Peacock, British sloop-of-war, L 260. 

Peel, Frederick, 11. 13. 

Peel, Sir Robert, ii. 13. 

Peiroe, Benjamin, 1. 213: member of 
the Baturday Club, IL lOl 

Peloponnesus, ii. 230. 

Peiumg, Ishuid of, ii. 220-227. 

Perkins, C. C, 11. 300. 

Perkins, Edward, 11. 300. 

Perkins, Thomas H.. 1. 74. 

Perry. Commodore M. C, U. 8. N., and 
Philip Spencer, I. 01, 02. 

Perry, M. C, midshipman, U. B. H., L 
49, 61. 

Pon^, Oliver Hoxard, I. 47. 

Porda, steamship, Dana returns home 
fruui KiirniM) hi, Ii. 123; life on 
board. 121-127. 

Personal Liberty BIIU, their repeal bj 
westom Republicana demanded, win- 
ter of 1800, il. 261. 

Perth, Scotland, il. 302. 

Poterborouffh, if. 366. 

Phi Beto Kappa Society dfamer, 1862, 
1.200. 

Philndnlphla, Pa., Dana lectures at, 1846^ 
I. 114-117. 

Phllllmore, Sir Hob^rN IL 300, 811, 316, 
317 ; Vernon Harcourt's opinion of his 
work on Intematioiud law, 317, ni^: 

Phillips, Stophen 0., at Buffalo Free 
Boil Convention, 1. 187 ; a " Conedenoe 
Wlitg," 160, 172 ; history of Webst«tr's 
course as to Texas aimexation, 178- 
176 ; oppoeed to coalition lietwnen Free 
Boilers and DemocraU, 1840, 176. 

Phillips, Wendell, 1. 68, 267 ; offers Dana 
a fee on behalf of the Boston Vigilanoa 
Committee for hU defence of Anthony 
Bums, 291 ; attempta to pravaat a 
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pnmiatart ttffott lo Itbenito Anthony 

lIuriM, atil. 
PlilUlpt, WiUard, U. 34S. 
Fieroe, F^ulklll^ 1. S18; daeled Prerf- 

dcnt,236. 
Ptoroe, Henrr L., II. 868, 800. 
PMro«, I>r. John, diary aocoubI of I>»> 

im's fradnatlou part, t. 22. 
PlMTopont, Idwarda, it. 804. 
Plonoa, J. EL, owner of Blma, fnglllvo 

■IftTO, I. IM. 
nigrim, hrig, Dmw*s flrat shti*. I. 14. 
Pitman, Captain, of bark MiMourl, 

tried for enibesxleinent, L 840. 
Pitta, DtMcon Coflhi, i. 2b7. 
Poe, Kdgar A., U. 'ITl, 
Point de Oalle, Ceylon, II. 228. 
PoHUcal partiee in 1848-I8&I, L 122, 

127-129 ; didntefration of, 131. 
Port Royal, battte of. IL 260. 
Portmnoiilh, Kncland, IL 1(77-109. 
Potter, Bbhop Alonxo, reconnunida the 

Harpers to pabliah **Two Years Be- 
fore the Mart,** 1. 25. 
Pratt, MomMNi elder, addrees on Atlan- 

Uo atoamnr, ISG*;, i. 30U-3GI, 372-378. 
Preecott, KiikUm, i. 37. 
Preacott, William llicklinfr, 1. 32, C3; 

member of SaUirdny Club, il. ItXi. 
Princeton, exploeioii on tlte U. 8. 

tlilp, i. 100 : funeral of killed, 109. 
Prixe Caeen, 18(9, I>aiia*a service in, 11. 

2GG-270 ; Mr. Lothrop** review of, 30G- 

399. 
Pulsski, li. 339. 
PuUzky, Prancis Aurrlius, with Koe- 

Btith at Boston, i. 216. 
Pnlteney, Sir Williaro, IL 81. 
Piuitlnqaa, his gardens at Oaatoo, IL 

108. 
PuKey, Dr., 11. 09, 73. 
Pu 81, city of, China, IL 223. 
Pyramids, 11. 230-238. 

Qufney, Edmund, defends Dana on 
charge of mercenary motives In tak- 
ing tlie lUwrne Canns, I. 212-213 ; 227 ; 
a member of tlie Bikturday Club, 11. 
107. 

Quinry, Jonlah, Pmildent of Tlarvanl 
(lolfrge, \. 10; ?!l, :», 112 1 l>nna*N 
visit to, iRitt, li;7-l(nt eulofty on Jo. 
seph Story, 200-201 ; at Anti-Nebraska 
meeilnir, IWVI, V^\ consulted as to 
remnnntmiice ngsiiint removal of Judge 
Lorinir, .142 ; l#tt«*r to Diuia, Novem- 
ber 6, 1800, il. 249-2C0 ; 278. 

Quincy, JoMah, Jr., presides at Dickens 
dinner, 1842, I. 33. 

Quitman, General J. A., 1. 314, 310, 320. 

Bnrliel. at lUwtnn, ISTiTi, I. MK 
Randolph. John, nnerdntos of, by Jo- 

ftlah Quincy, I. 108, 258. 
Hantoul, Rohort, In Maflwhuwetts Con- 

stitutinnal Convf^ntion, 18C3, 233. 
Rantoul, Robert, Jr., in case of 81ms. fo- 

glUve slave, L 180, 186, 101 ; Dana 



writes ehapier on 8tnn trial for Me- 
moir of, 231. 

Rebollluu In U. 8., winter preeedlnc ou^ 
break, 1800, IL 2GU; a^iecta, Mortli 
and Sooth, prior to, 251 ; temper of 
people, 251 ; poaltiona of Hortheni 
leaoera, and divergence of their views 
of poiley, 282; constitutional qoe^ 
tlons in PtiM Cases, 2CC, 80C-800, 40S I 
resolta of suppression, 2170. 

Reconstruction of Sontbem Btatas after 
civil war, li. 828-330. 

Redeadale, Lord, IL 14. 

Red Bea, IL 232. 

Reove, Henry, IL 23. 

Rem«|id, Charles Lenox, L 68. 

Republican party, IL 2C0,328. 

Rescue Cases, trlsl of persona eharved 

L 105-100. 
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«iMi rescuiiis Shadrach, ■. j«v-.vw, 

208 ; Wehster*s lufloenoe in Uie prose 

rntioii of persons indicted, 228. 
RlcliardsoD, Henry llobson, a member 

of the Saturday Club, IL 107. 
Richmond, Rngland, IL 48. 
Rl< limoiMl, Va., I)aaia*s vbiit to, 18G7, 11. 

338-WI ; 307. 
Ridgley, Major Samuel C, in command 

of U. B. troops at Boston, on rendition 

of Anthony Ilurnit, 1. 302. 
Rik*y, Patrick, deputy marshal, 1851, L 

179 180 181. 
Riot \u l(ew York city, 1857, 11. 166- 

160. 
Ripley, George, i. 170, 177. 
Robinson, Charles, Governor of Ksnaii, 

L352. 
Robinson, Mr., eollector of Nelson rel- 
ics, li. 60. 
Robinson, a fugitive slave, i. 287. 
Roebuck, John Arthur, IL 13, 85. 
Roebuck, Brittsli man-of-war, at Shanf- 

hal, H. 213. 
Rogers, Samuel, 1. 27, Rufus Choate*s 

lecture on old nge of, 3rjO. 
Rome. ** Marble Faun,** Dsna*s guide- 

booR In, li. Ifti ; his Inst winter and 

death In. 380, 380, .187-880. 
Rondlly, Sir Bamuel, Memoirs of, I. 881. 
Romsny. Rngland, il. 02, 00, 100. 
Rnmln rrlnry, l<(>rd KlnnalnPs leat In 

H(M)llniMl, II. .V.'i. 
RoKkell, the nitKMr-ltnnter, 1. 202-200. 
Roxhunr, l>ann*8 residence at, 1842, 1. 84. 
Royal Academy Kxhibition, London, IL 

40. 
Russell, Lord Charles, 11. 34. 
Russell, 8tr Charles, li. GO. 
Russell. Lnrd Joiin, I. 300; IL 13. 
Russell, Wlllinm, I. 170. 
Rusnell, William O., counsel for T>sna In 

suit hrouRtit liy T^wrenre, li. 312,313; 

represents t)nna nt WsitMnpton in 

annir of Kngli.-li Minslon, .Ti3 374. 
RusM«]|, , Sheriff of Roxburgshire, 

li. 352. 
Russell 9t. Co., entertain Dsna at their 

houses In Chfaaa, IL 192, 106, 218, 221, 

226. 
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fit BnBalMH* Obsroli, Londoo, U. 41, 42. 
St GroM, bMDiUl, Wiuohaatof , U. »>, •& 
Bt. OMrm** Uhapeh Wiudaor, ii. 18. 
Bt. OIlM? Gburdi, Bdluburgh. U. 3S1. 
8t Jamot Fiuk, London, U. 31. 
Bt. Joliu, John P., il. 349. 
Bt. P>uil<^t Cathedral, Loudon, If. 48L 
Bt. PnulVwithottt-the-walU, Boma, tt. 

W7-CI88. 
Bt. Pkter**, Roma, IL S86, 387. 
Balem, Mms., poUUcal iMoUng at, 1868, 

II. MO. 
BalMmryf Robert, thiidllaniuan. Bm 

CooU, Lord Robert. 
Bellabory, Koghtnd, It 9^106 i Um Ok 

thadrml, 10I-I0& 
Bolter, Dr., I. 1G8. 
Bandford, Lake, Adiroodaok iwioB, I. 

147, 148. 148, 160. 
Bandvrich Ulands, ii. 188-ltX>. 
Baa Franclaco, IL 17^180, lOa 
Baivent, John, 1. 2I& 
Batarday Club, Bottoo, H. 162-190; wel- 

oome to Bmeraou on hit return from 

Europe, 860; R. H. Dana, Br., made 

an honorary mewber oi, 2/30, 
** Beape-Ooat," picture by Holman Hunt, 

11. 40. 233. 
Bchenck, Robert C, II. 303, 303 ; 308. 
Bcliool diidpUne In New Euglaud, 1. 2- 

10. 
Bootland, L 373-874; vlalted by Dana, 

18GG, II. 291 ; ajKaiu lu 1870, 361-355. 
Booit, Jaiiios, triod for reacue of ftlia- 

dracb, I. 105-1U7. 
BcoU, Walter. Dickena' deeorlpilon of, 

L 32. 860 ; ll. 160; hla appreciation of 

poefcio capabUitiea of nature, 354 ; 379. 
Bcott, Wiutteld, itowiiiatioii as candidate 

for the presideucy, 186c2, I. 218; liia 

oiilnlou a« to duraiiuu uf rubollioii, U. 



**Buainau*a ITrlond," Duua*f aecoud book, 

L27. 
BebuNtopol, account of the attack ou the 

Rodan, I. 371. 
Beooomb v. Provincial Insurance Com- 
pany, It. 145-147, 170, 248. 
Sedgwick, Adam, 11. 27, 28. 
Bedgwlok, Mlaa Oatlierino M., Dana*a 
.. letter to, concerning the Bomera affair, 
•L60. 
Bedgwick, Charlea, at Buffalo Free Boll 

Convention, 1848, L 141. 
Bedgwick, Mrs. Charles, I. 215. 
Bedgwick, General John, ii. 273. 
Seldou, John, his luonuineut In Temple 

Church, Loudon, Ii. 10. 
Senior, Nassau W.. II. 22, 46, 123. 
Sepoy soldiers, IL 226. 
Sernioneta, Duke of, ii. 887. 
Bewail, Samuel B., lu cose of Sims, fugl- 

Uve sUvo, I. 185, 188, 189, 191. 
Beward, Willhun H., 1. 193; speech In 

U. S. Senate on Webster. 1853, 227 ; 

estimate of, by Choate and Dana, 227 ; 

speech at Albany, 1866, 348 ; Sumner's 

oplaUm of , 263 s 368 ; 1a Trent affair, 



S61 ; 970 ; eoBTtnatloo with, 973 1 STB ; 
274 ; Dana's letter tOjrealfiilng oAo» 
of DIetrict Attorney, 836. 

BeweU, Rev. WUliam, U. 7L 

Seymour, Horatio, II. 376. 

Bhadiach, ofioj nredertck Mikfam to- 
gitive slave arreated and reeoued aft 
Boston, 1851, L 179; trial uf Robwft 
Morris, charged with aldlim lu liia n»- 
oue, 311, 313 ; rescue of, 316. 

Bhafteebury, Lord, U. 15, 4& 

Bhakenteora, 11. 135, 160. 

Shanghai, U. 313-313, 325w 

Shannon, Britiah frigate, aeea by Rufm 
Choate in Ipawieh Bay, L 280. 

Bhattuck, George, U. 88. 

Shaw, Chief JuaUoe Lemuel, L 112, 114 ; 
ref usee writ of habtoM eorpu* in ones 
of ShadrM]^ fugiUve aUve, 180, 181, 
183; also in caee of Situs, lusltlv* 
■lave, 186 ; 974 i opinkm as to religiou* 
freedom In Maasachnaelte, 363, 351 

Bhaw-Lefevre, Charles, Speaker of 
House of Commons, iL 65b 07, 96. 

Bhelbume, LonI and Lady, U. 40, 4T. 

Blielbome, Nova Scotia, L 88-4L 

Shelley, L 350, 388. 

Shepley, Ooorge F., i. SSL 

Slieridan, Charkis, I. 36. 

Slieridan, General Philip, IL S8S. 

Shoniuu), W. T., U. S. Anuy, Meifcia 
war, L 330. 

Shiriey. Kvelyn, 11. 96. 

Slirewsbury, Kugland, U. 81-84. 

Stliks, II. 220. 

Sims, Thomas, fufftive dave.l. 185-196 ; 
DAua writes account of his trial for 
Memoir of Rantou), 331 ; 264 ; 11. 147. 

Simpson, Genera] Sir Jamea, at S^iaa> 
topol, L 372. 

SinoJ, Mount, 11. 233. 

Bkyo, IsUi of, II. 353. 

Slavery In tlie United States. aUltnde 
of political parUos toward, 1818-1851, 
L 121-120 ; 298-300 ; effect on, of aup- 
presalou of robelitoii, 11. 275. 

SlideU, John, L 47 ; his •* Thirty MU- 
lions ** BUI, for purchase of Cuba, IL 
174 ; capture on the Trent, 200, 276. 

Small, Bllslu^ executed on brig Bomena 

Smith, F. O. J., 1. 861. 

Smith, Gerrit, proprietor of land la 

Adirondack region, L 166. 
Smith, George, Bishop of Victoria, IL 813^ 
Smith, Goldwin, ii. 27G. 
Smith, John Wilson, I. 8. 
Smith, Joseph, his discoveryof the plates 

of the Mormon Bible, 1. 872-373. 
Smith, Sydney, II. 47, 68. 
Snyder, **Tone," guide and hunter in 

the Adirondacka, 1. 149. 161, 163. 
Somers, brig, caae of. L 47-68. 
Soul^i Pierre, and the Osteud Oonfti^ 

enoe, ii. 174. 
Sparks, Jared, 1. 82. 
Spauldiug.C. W., L176. 
Sptuoer, Fredorlok, foartk mtI, U. 17L 
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SpMHSfir, Jolm d., fleeratiry of War of 
U. 8., I. 47, 40, 60, 02. 

Bpouoer, Pliiltp, mkltliipfiiMi, •xecvted 
lor routiny ud the brig Bomns, i. 
47-fi8; conduct tow«nb WllUam On- 
nay, M-G2. 

flpcDcer, CftpUfai WlUIani A., tJ. 8. N., 
i. 60, Gl. 

Bpeiiaer't "fVwry QaeMM,** L 171 1 U. 
16a 

Bpbiuz, II. 236-287 ; 000. 

Bpngue, Judge Peleg, I. 114 ; refnaet to 
mnt a writ of haboM corpus to Bima, 
fugltlTO alaTa, 188 ; lieara trial of Ilea* 
ena Caaea, lUO; 206; 223, 2*^8; refuaaa 
writ for ralaaaa of Anthony Buma, 
9G8 ; 111 owa of Tlia Orkney, 280, 200 \ 
11. 2Q0 ; radgnatloii of jiidgeakip. 270 : 
Datum's regard for, 270 ; lila opiuioo of 
I>aua*a argumenta, 277. 

BUffa, ii. 353. 

BtalTord Uouae, breakfaat at, tt. 80; 
Mrs. Webb'a reading at, 44. 

Btaiiiey of Alderley, Lord, il. 14. 

Stanton, Henry B., at Btiffalo Fraa Boll 
CoiiTeution, L 130, 140. 

BUnUm, Edwin M.. 11. 273. 

Bteama, Mr. and Mra., of Bombay, fi. 
220. 

Btedman, William, II. 20. 

Bteubcn, Baron. 11. 330. 

Stevens, Thnddoua, hia reeonatmction 
policy, Ii. 330. 

Blownri, (Jliarloa, Commodore U. 8. N., 
I. •lO, r>i. 

SUrllnir, ScoUand, ii. SM. 

Stoke Pogis, Rnglami. M. 10-20. 

Stonehenge, Dnna^s TiBit to, II. 100-101. 

Btonehenge and Carlyle, lecture byR. 
W. Emerson, 1. 340. 

Story, Jndge Joa^pb, as an instructor 
in law, i. 22, 23, 74 ; Bar meeting in 
commeraomtion of, 1 13 ; remlnlacencea 
of, 114 ; eulogy by Joidah Qidney b(*> 
fore riii BcU Knppn Society, 1851, 
200 ; Ills ettlngy of Lawrence and Lud- 
low of the Oiempeake, beard by Ruf ua 
Chont^, 280. 

Story, William W.. cromns tite Atlantic 
with Dana, 1856, 1. 300; It. 110, 887, 
388. 

StowCf ITnrrlet Boecher, II. 44. 

Btowcll, Mnriln, enffngied in effort to 
liberate Anthony Biiniti, I. 300-302. 

Btratforil-on-Avon. II. 77. 

Rtnnrt, Oni)ort, i. 70. 

SturgIs, Riisfloll, ii. 110. 

Siirlisti. city of, I>fuia*i expedition to, II. 
2W-2'2n. 

Snex, ii. 23.1. 

Sitnnter, Chnrlen, no itrnse of hnmor, I. 
82 ; 74 ; treatment of, by polltlml np- 

ronentn In Boston, I'.'fi ; 135, 100, 100, 
n, 172, 177, 18.1, IM, la'i; In case of 
Siinn, fuffitlTfl nlave, 189, IfV) ; niectlon 
to the Unltwi Stite Rnnst<», 105,210; 
lnt4«rroiirfio wiilt Dnna, Biinilays st 
Cambridge, 1862-1801, 214; 230; In 



Maataclimetla ConaUtntloiM] ConTtn- 
UoiH 233, 234, 235, 247 ; coavaraatioa 
with, couoendug Hillard. 288; 2G4; 
deacribea the pro-alavery lutluenoa in 
UhIUmI Statea Senate. 18iM, 288-289 ; 
apeach at Ifanauil Iiall, NoTamber, 



1KG6, 818; aaaaultad by Preatoo B. 
Brooka, 186C, 8u8 ; ii. 0, 46 ; a member 
of tlie Haturday Club, li;0,248; 170; 
hia return from Europe, 1867, 171 ; 

Caitlon taken by, at outbreak of ra- 
Uloii, 262; oouveraation of C. F. 
Adams, Jr., wltli, winter of 1800, 282 ; 
opinion of Beward, 253 ; letter to Itaiui 
aa to omce of United BUtea District 
Attorney, 267 : deuunclationa of Bew- 
ard, 208; speech on slavery, 260; 
apeecli, ** The Trent Caae, and Mari- 
time Rights," In Senate, January 0. 
1802, 2ai-iU3 ; 266 ; In the Louiriana 
question, 270; 278; decUnea to edit 
Wheatou*s ** Elements," 280; recon- 
struction of tlie Soutliem Statea, 330 ; 
wnnt of agreement with Daim on re- 
construction measures, 331 ; his eulogy 
of Uncoln, 831 ; 333, 339, 310, 860, 300 ; 
death, 301 ; Dana declhies to prepare 
biography of, 301 ; 363, 806. 

Bumiier, €l«orge, I. 216. 

Sumter, Fort, Ii. 307. 

Supreme Cimrt of U. S. considers and 
decldea ** prise caaea," U. 2GC-270, 807- 
399. 

BiitherlsiHl, Duchess of, II. 33; enter- 
tains Dana at breakfast. 30 ; at St. 
Banmbas* Church, 41 ; 44, 171. 

Buttle, Charles T., owner of slave An- 
thony Buma, I. 202, 206, 803, 306, 300, 

Sutton, Manners, preoepta for preaebera, 

1.24. 
Swan, Dr., I. 176. 
Switseriand, 11. 243.245w 
Sjrdenham Crystal Palace, 1866, II. 68-66. 
Ryle, Mr., of the party with Dana to 

Sucliau, il. 222. 

Taft, Alphonso, II. 364. 

Tahftwns Monntain, Adirondack ragloD, 

i. 147, 149; ascent of, 160, 162. 
Ta Hn, l^ke, II. 224. 
Tal Ping Reliellion in China, ii. 103. 
Taney, R. B., Chief Juatica Supremo 

Cotirt, 11. 207. 
Tankerrllle, Lord, II. 110. 
Tatnall, Joelah, Commodore U. B. N., 

II. 193. 
Taylor, Hajrard, I. 177. 
Taylor, ItoAnnne, 1. 205. 
Taylor, Zarhary, effect In Massacbnsetta 

of his nomination as candidate for 

Presidency, I. 131 ; death, 106 ; in 

Mexicnn war, 331-336. 
Temple, London, il. 9. 
Tempio Chnrrh, nerrlce In, II. 23. 
Tcne«|os, Brltlnh f riffate, I. 20f). 
Texas, annexation cf, WolMlor*8 course 

In regard to, L 173. 
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ThMkany, W. M., L 997 i 11. 135; Da- 
na's MtlinaUou of liis wriUiuiM, 150. 

Thames River, U. 3 ; tuunel, G7. 

TlidUre Fran^ale, ParU. II. US. 

Thiers, Louis Adolube, U. 856. 

Thomas, Oeneral George U., iL 274. 

TItomas, 8. J., iu case of Bims, fugltlT* 
slave, L 186, 101 ; In the Anthony 
Bums case, 2^2, 280. 

Tboiupsou, Ilenry, liis wife Ruth, dangh- 
ter of John Brown. 1. 104. 

Ticknor, George, L 82, 63; 81 ; his re- 
lations with Dana and Humner after 
tliey became Free Boilers, 128 ; 134, 
170, 170. 

Ticknor & Fields, IL 104. 

" To Cuba and Back ** dedicated to the 
members of the Saturday Club, ii. 103 : 
publlslied 1850. 172. 

Tower, Loudon, ii. 4. 

Trent Park, lUddlesez, seat of Mr. 
Bovan, ii. 66. 

Troutou Falls, N. Y., ii. IGO. 

Trevclyau, Bir Chnrlus, his aooooMful 
rule in India, U. 229. 

Tribune, New Tork, 1. 177. 

Trieste, Austria, ii. 240. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, BngUod, II. 
28. 
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